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[Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 
priated, January, 1812.] 

Mopern times differ from ancient, 
in few things more in what is now thought 
necessary for the study of National Po- 
litics. The almost total alteration in the 
course of commerce which later ages have 
witnessed, with the entire change of the 
art of war, have gradually though slowly 
led the rulers of nations to exert them- 
selves in forming estimates of tke relative 
strength of countries, which differ greatly 
from those which were antiently thought 
to be quite sufficient. 

The principles of power now investi- 
gated, are not merely population, but the 
distribution, the wealth, the resorrces, 
and the character of a people, the strength 
they can exert, the supplies they can 
furnish or obtain for the sgpport of a 
protracted warfare, with the advantages of 
situation, of which it is not possible to 
deprive them. Unhappily, these enqui- 
ries in reference to European nations, have 
assuined, of late years, a disproportionate 
importance ; and it is likely, that had not 
the continuance of the present unhappy 
war, almost forced the subject on the 
consideration of our legislatare, that enu- 
meration of the people of this island, to 
which the present paper is intruductory, 
would not have been instituted. 

The population of the globe is at all 
times a curious subject of calculation. 


Vou. XI, (Lit. Pan. March 1812) 


Mankind has multiplied, not according 
to the fertility of the lands they enjoyed ; 
nor according to any prolific influence 
attendant on the exhilarating beams of 
the sun; nor according to the portion of 
land that an individual might appreciate 
as his share of the space included in the 
public property. Manners and habits of 
life have had greater influence on popula- 
tion than extent of surface, or spontaneous 
fertility of production. Barbarous man- 
ners imply scattered population: in re- 
turn; scattered popaiation can scarcely 
avoid derogation by barbarous manners. 
The individual who abstracts himself from 
his fellow citizens, will at length dismiss 
all regard, except for himself, He com- 
municates nothing to any common stock : 
he can draw nothing from any common 
stock. On the labours of others he shall 
have no demand, who has not exerted his 
own labour, the contribution of which 
may entitle him to make a demand. A 
scattered population, then, is unfavourable 
to the individual, It is still further unfa- 
vorable to the state, if he can be said to 
be a member of any state, or if that can 
properly be called a state, where the dis- 
tance between residence, families, and 
settlements, is so very adverse to the in- 
tercourse and prosperity of society. 

But if we suppose, on the contrary, a 
country loaded with inhabitants, which 
wholly cover its surface, a moment's re- 
flection will evince that they must want 
the necessaries of life. Society may be 
so dense, and its manners may be so re- 
fined, that the earth at its utmost powers, 
shall prove inadequate to support its popu- 
Jation, and Jabour shall be unable to 
oblige it to yield the mass of food re- 
quired for sustenance. ‘This is not fre- 
quently seea : the want of men, and of 
human exertion is much more common, 
But admitting such a case, the people 
must draw their subsistence from afar: 
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they must depend on foreigners for those | has decayed, the population of Holland 


necessaries which their owu power is 
incoulpetent “to raise. 
ference is, that the distribution of a people 


The clear oa According to the best information we 


has intermitted. 


, are able to obtain, which is that of the 


over the space they occupy as a uation, | Jearned and experienced author of the 


has a very important influence on their 
general welfare. 


It isscarcely possible on this subject, to | 


avoid alluding to the population of other 
countries, or compaing their relative 
state of convenience or inconvenience 
with that existing among ourselves. But 
the difficulty of obtaining accurate docu- 


ments on which to found correct in- | 
ductions, is so great, that the best inform- | 


ed persons are obliged to resort to conjcc- 
ture, or to content themselves with esti- 
mate and passable approximation, 

The population of China, tor instance, 


—which Lord Macartney and Sir George | 


Staunton estimate at 330 millions,—was 
by the missionaries consulted by M. de 
Guignes, reduced to 150,105,475, — or 
taken at the highest, to 198,214,552 
Yet missionaries are seldom backward in 


attributing ample importance to countries | 


in which they labour. ‘The same autho- 
rity reports the number of soldiers in pay 
of the Chinese Emperor at 800,000, in- 


stead of 1,800,000. This reduction of | 
the number of inhabitants, places China | 


pretiy much on a levei with other sove- 
reignties of equal territory ; aud qualifies 
that anomalous character with which it 
had been invested We shall only ob- 
serve, farther, that in a country where 
commerce is carried on by water, the po- 
pulation along the banks of its communica- 
tions furnishes no secure basis on which to 
establish the tota] number of inhabitants ; 
or to support an estimate of those resident 
in the interior districts. It may, however, 
be thought, that China is on the whole, 
sufficiently peopled, in reference to the 
productive powers of its soil, 

To come nearer home: — Holland, 
which was the most closely peopled domi- 
nion in Europe, never aficcted to think it- 
self independent of its neighbours for corn, 
wine, and oil. It imported by land and 
by water; by the sea, by the rivers: 
from the North, from the South : it ob- 
tained by commerce what it had been in 
vain to expect trom agriculiure ; and thus 
it supported by artificial means a popula- 
tion vicious by excess, As commerce 


| Dixme Royal, there was in France, in the 
year 1700, about 10,094,000 persons: (of 
| which 1,500,000 were servants). As this 
computation rests on the reports of the n= 
| tendants of the provinces, it may be ac- 
| cepted as not far fromtbe truth, Of this 
| number the generality of Paris contained, 

850,938 Calculations made toward the 
close of the century, estimated the popu- 
| lation at 25,000,000 —It was so taken by 
| Louis XVI. in 17-90, as appears from page 
171 of our present volume. 

The dreadful depopulation France 
latterly experienced, torbics all idea of ad- 
France, then, had 
increased its population, (with additional 
| territory,) Jess than 6,000,000 in one 

hundred years. Ji is this addition of ter- 
| ritory that embarrasses enquiries into the 

ratio ia which population really increased 
in France; and for this reason all the 
estimates pompously published in the 
| Moniteur under the present usurpation 
| are fallacious ; — they do not shew the 
natural increase of inhabitants. 
| The population of Spain was in 1700, 
| at the death of Charles IL. about 8,000,000 : 
| by the census taken in 1798 it was 
| 12,000,000: so that this country had in- 
| creased 4,000,000 in the course of the 
century ; which isin a much greater ratio 
than France had increased. A more par- 
ticular account of this may be seen in our 
seventh volume, in the review of La- 
borde’s work on Spain. 

Germany has been so divided, and pare 
titioned, that scarcely any tolerabie idea 
of the number of its inbabitants could be 
|formed. We have taken every opportu- 
nity io the course of our work, to obviate 
this deficiency; which indeed, is not 
likely to recur, as now every state keeps 
its list strictly, and ¢xamines it annu- 
ally : this is one effect of the conscription. 
It is the same in other countries. 


dition to that number. 


In examining the population of the 
United Kingdom, we are not perplexed 
by increase of territory: Providence has 
fixed the extent of the islands ; and has 
commissioned the sea to controul their 
enlargement. If the people diminish, the 
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land is not diminished with them : if aug- 
" mented in numbers, a thousand-fold, the 
boundary, rocks and waves, are nothing 
the more expansible. If there be an in- 
crease, it is not by accession of stragglers 
from conquered provinces, resorting to 
the metropolis, in search of fame or for- 
tane ; but it must be a Lona fida argument 
of the power and progress of the nation. 


Admitting, however, the fact of real 
increase of people, the distribution of 
that increase may he so defective as to 
lose the full benefit rationally to be ex. 
pected : and moreover, if the productive 
powers of the soil, be already carried to 
their height, then the question whether 
further progress is probable, acquires the 
greatest interest ; including, as it always 
will, the further question, whether such 
progress also can be supported ? 

The fact as to the real increase of the 
population of Great Britain, is placed 
beyond controversy by the Reports 
formed in obedience to enactments of 
the Legislature. It depends on no theo- 
retical inference, nor on any opinion 


pre-conceived in favor of an hypothesis, 
which, by supposition might lie under 


the imputation of intending to serve a par- 


ty. 
bers stood as below :— 
1801. 
8,331,434... 
54) 3540. 
1,599,068... 
470,598... 


Increased. 
1,167, 956 | 
6 5,834 | 
205,180 
105.9 902 | 


1811. 
9,499,490... 

607, 80.. 
1,804,864.. 

640,500.. 


Fngland 
Wales 
Scotland 
Army, &c. 


10,942,946 12,552,144 

This increase of 1,611,882 in ten years, 

ought in jastice to be compared with the 
increase of I’rance—6,000 000 in ninety | 
years. The ratio of increase would give 
more than double six millions to Britato in 

the time taken by France to obtain that | 


amount: and this too,'on a population | 
of haf the number at the institution of | 


the calculation. The inference 
to be unavoidable, that France has not 


been so well governed duriug the last cen-. 


tury, as some persons have been pleased 
to imagine. Whether her wars of ambi- 
tion have cut off her people, or whether 
the injudicious management of her finan- 
ces have imposed on them burdens, be 
yond their strength (an inference nor 
enfeebled by opinions suggested in a 
work hereafter noticed), or whether 
her colonies, with emigrations to 


of Great Britain, with the Official Tables annexed. 
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other nations in search of employment, 
diminished her yoath, especially ; or whe- 
ther diseases injudicionsly treated, swept 
away her infants ; whether any, or all 
of these causes acting together, produ 
ced this effect, certain it is, that the rate 
of her increase has been, and we believe 
continues to be, below that of Britain. 
Yet France possesses lands reputed to be 
more than equally fertile, a climate to 
which that of Britain was not allowed to 
bear comparison, advantages agricultural 
and commercial, beyond conception supe- 
rior to those of our foggy and petty is- 
land —Whence, then is this difference ? 


Fortunately, this enumeration of the 
British people has been accomplished du- 
ring a time of war. Had peace grati- 
tied our wishes years ago, something 


The totals inform us that the num- | 


1,611,882 


seems | 


might have been attributed to the conse- 
quences of that most desirable blessing : 
but we all know, that great numbers of 
our men in the prime of life are abroad ; 
—those in attendance on our armies, &c, 
| those supplying their wants, as well as those 
immediately under arms. This enables 
us to retort an argument used in the Mo- 
| niteur of Feb, 26, 1811, that “ the loss 
| of 60,000 men was as great to Britain,. as 
(that of 500000 would be to France. 
Undoubtedly British humanity shudders 
at the loss of so many of our country- 
men; but, asa mere question of figures, 
let any one calculate the time it would 
| take to repair that loss ; and the advantage 
will not be found on the side of France. 
The average growing surplus of our popu- 
j lation is about 160,000 yearly: four or 
| five months, therefore, would replace the 
‘loss of 60 000; but neither four or five 
‘months, nor four or five years woyld re- 
| place the loss of half a million of men to 
| France, That France values the loss of 
| 500,000, at much less than Britain values 
'the loss of 60,000, we readily admit; 
| and that she acts on this valuation is but 
too notorious, In the last ei_ht years of 
hostilities the loss of France bas been 
about 100,000 yearly, say 800,000; while 
that of Britain in the same space of time 
has not been 150,000 in the whole, 
While, therefore, our loss is about 
150,000 in eight years, and our increase 
is 100,000 in one year, the calamities of 
of war, distressing as they unquestionably 
are, cannot be considered as gieauy affect= 
ing the calculation. 
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Another particnlar well deserves atten- 
tion. The increase does not appear to be 
confined to a few districts possessing pe- 
culiar advantages. London is not enlarged 
at the expense of all the rest of the 
kingdom. Middlesex was in 1801, re- 
ported at 818,129: it is in 1811 no more 
than 950,042, the inerease being 131,913. 
Yet Middlesex is the county where fo- 
veigners who come over, usually settle, 
if at all: and the number of refugees is 
certainly greater around and in London, 
than in any other part of the kingdom. 
From the prodigious additions to the ex- 
tent of the metropolis lately made,—from 
the miles of houses spreading in all di- 
rections ;—from the vast demand for work- 
ing hands, occasioned by these, with the 
almost monstrous undertakings of every 
kind now the rage ;—it might have been 
supposed that the population of Middle- 
sex should have increased in a more rapid 
proportion. For what is about 13,000 
yearly ? This analysis has nevertheless, its 
unpleasantness. ‘The cause for this slow in- 
crease, deserves investigation ; and if any 
thing further can be done to augment the 
salubrity of the city, let it be proposed. 
We add, as the result of our conviction, 
that though London, compared with cer- 
tain other capitals, be a virtuous city, yet 
to the vices with which it abounds must 
be attributed this tardy progress of popu- 
lation. 


Whatever be the authority of the yearly 
yepoit of bisths and deaths for London, 
the aaferences are not according to the ba- 
lance struck and published in that docu- 
ment. We must not forget the thousands 
of children sent out of London to be 
nursed ; nor the vast export of amen in 
the ships that leave the port; nor the 
maultitudes that retire toward the close of 
life from the bustle and activity of the 
capital. There ave certainly, numbers of 
Loudoners whe do nat die in London, 


The county of Lancaster appears to 
take the lead in rapidity.—In 1801 
it reported 672,731 inhabitaots ; they are 
row 626,309: increase 155,578. This 
is almost equal to ove fourth part in ten 
years. ‘This is too violent : this is an un- 
wholesome accretion, It cannot be the 
natural consequence of the original popu- 
lation: neither can the produce of this 
county have been enlarged meanwhile to 
meet it with advantage. It demonstrates 


the attractions of manufactures. widely 
extending, and enticing Jabourers, where 
formerly they were not wanted, Can it 
oceasion wonder, that when a slack of or- 
ders alarm these works, this excrescenee 
of population should suffer exceedingly ? 
The county of Nottingham, equally a 
manufacturing district, announces an in- 
crease of 22,580 on 140,350, that is to 
say, one in six : this also is too rapid ; it is 
not founded on natural strength: it weak- 
ens some other part. The same may be 
said of the east and west ridings of York 
shire ; of Shropshire ; of Staffordshire ; 
and of other counties, The accumulation 
of inhabitants in these districts,—in the 
towns chiefly,—is not the result of natural 
but of artificial increase. It is unfavour- 
able to health, personal, moral, and poli- 
tical, The consequences are felt ; and 
probably must continue fo be felt, till the 
error be corrected by events, 


Nevertheless, to deny that the agricul- 
tural counties have increased would be 
erroneous, Essex shews an addition of 
20,086, on 226,457 say one in den ; which 
in ten years is fair: but not wonderful. 
Hampshire is 25,091 on 219,050: about 
one in ten ; Bedford is 6,820 an 63,393 ; 
about the same. Berks is 9,002 on 
109,215; not one in twelve; Dorset is 
9,374.0n 115,349; rather more than one 
in thirteen. The counties of Wales ob- 
serve nearly the same proportion : Brecon 
is 6,117 on 31,633; about one in five: 
Radnor is 2,749 on 19,050; more than one 
inten. In fact, the total of Wales, 65,8340n 
541,540, gives an increase of one on eight 
and a half: which announces a steady 
progress of the species, in the west of our 
island; while the total of Scotland which 
denotes an accession of 208,180 to 
1,599,908, marks one on eight; a pros 
portion but little different, This ratio 
may be taken, perhaps, for nearly the 
average of the whole kingdom: allowing 
the overplus for those suddennesses among 
our manufacturing towns, which are not 
the most secure against objection, and for 
the unavoidable errors of the former list ; 
as being the first of its kind ; and partly 
evaded. A very honourable increase, sure- 
ly '!—honourable to the general prosperity 
of the country ; to the invigorated powers 
of production, and the improved cultiva- 
tion of the kingdom; to the moral and 
social disposition of the people; and to 
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the multiplied comforts of life enjoyed 
under the benevolent government of the 
realm.—True it is, that our taxes are 
heavily augmented : that the rate of living 
is enormous ; that tax-gatherers incessant- 
ly darken our doors :—~yet there is a some- 


thing that counterbalances all these evils :. 


the industrious may thrive ; the laborious 


may obtain encouragement ; the dextrous | 


may expect reward, and the ingenious 
may attain distinction, Now, certain- 
ly were starvation the inevitable lot 
of the poor, they could not rear families : 
were distress the sole expectation of the 
middling classes, they must report dimi- 
nution :—were all profligates, our numbers 
must be lowered; and the nation must be 
decayed. 

The increase of one million and half, 
implies a greater number of individuals 
whom we may expect to find suffering 
under the ills of life:~if one tenth of 
the people were unfortunate before, the 
parishes are now burdened with 150,000 


additional: if disease in any particular , 


shape formerly seized on one in fifty, this 
adds.25,000 to the list of patients. There 
are more half wits as well as more wise 
men in Britain, than ever: and those 
who would chuse to confine their enume- 


ration to the sapis, might stand aghast | 


with wonder, if they so pleased, at the 
number—more than formerly—that met 
their observation. But, on the other 
hand,—this addition to the nation implies 
a greater number of persons who con- 
tribute to the general strength, who fur- 
nish a proportion of taxes, and thereby 
render the distribution of imports lighter, 
who augment the demand for productions 
and keep the consumption steady. The 
enjoyments of society, too, increase with 
the increase of good neighbours ;—and 
why not the conveniences, the comforts, 
and even the elegancies of life? 


It is possible to estimate the propor- 
tionate increase among different sects,— 
~Jews, Catholics, Dissenters, Church- 


men ?——Are the Quakers, who never go | 


to war, and very little to Sea, increased 
by natural causes, while they are not di- 


minished by the sword, or buried pre- | 


maturely in the mighty deep? Are the 
Dissenters who by the Test Act, &c. are 
excluded from the army, and from pub- 
lic offices increased ?—Are the Jews in- 
creased the loss falls almost ex- 


of Great Britain; with the Official Tables annexed. 
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clusively on the national Church ; if so ; 
the Charch may be in danger, compa- 
ratively without imputing blame to the 
sectaries : who may be induced to consider 
whether the incapacitating laws under 
which they increase are really detrimental 
to them, and whether their tree interest 
requires the repeal of those disabilities ? 

We could be glad if convenience al- 
| lowed us to enquire into the causes of 
| this increase, or rather, by what causes it is 

supported. Is the domestic management 

of children superior to what it was? we 
_ incline to think it is. Are the ravages of 
the small pox restrained ? we believe they 
are. May we add vaccination ?— may 
we add, better food, better clothing, bet- 
ter dwellings? may the spread of in- 
struction be added ? £o far as we ate 
able to judge, these are some of the causes 
of the progress of population. We are 
certain too that the apparent health, and 
bodily conformation of our people, is less 
undermined than formerly. We remem- 
ber to have met with twenty, at least, 
of deformed persons — hunch backed, 
especially, where we now scarcely meet 
one : and as to the ravages of the small 
pox they were comparatively popular,— 
| in proportion to what they now are. 


| We turn now to a subject closely al- 
‘lied to that under discussion, if it be 
not rather a branch of it. Having stated 
| our conviction that the preportion of agri- 
cultural labourers is too small, compared 
| with those who have rushed into manu 
| factures, we refer to the Tables annexed 
| exhibiting the importatioh of corn, and 
| of flour, for proot that the demand for 
' productions of the soil is greater than the 
| soil can supply. Certainly, it is not 
greater; in proportion to the figares given 
in the tables, because much of these im- 
ports is not consumed here, but is sent 
abroad, to our (now numerous) armies, 
to ovr colonies, &c. Nevertheless, enough 
remains after that deduction, to jus- 
tify wishes for increased produce from 
our own fields. Most of this importa- 
tion, no doubt, is into the Port of Lon- 
don; and the supply of the metropolis is 
a principal among its objects. But from 
London also is the chief exportation; 
and this in various forms. 

It appears that the importation in 1775 
was prodigious tor that time it was un 
equalled during the peried trem 1775 te 
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1786 : although in wheat 1783 exceeded 
it. But, the second series of years shews 
an increase alarmingly steady ; aud in the 
third series it has become fired ; quite an 
ordinary thing. Wheat was at 200:—it 
is now become QOO: oats are risen from 
250 to 900. But beans are diminished 
from 25 to 14: and barley from 57 to 46 
There can be no doubt but what the tar- 
mer raises that crop which best pays him 
—setting the expences against the profit : 
it ought to be, the food of man. 

Our readers have seen in our pages, 
proofs of the increased powers of pro- 
duction now enjoyed by our country. 
Thousands of acres addilional, bave been 
brought into cultivation, and every year 
adds to their number. The spread of 
wheat and other grain, is increased, evi- 
dently, to the eye ; and there is no coun- 
ty which does not afford proof of the 
fact, to the person who can recollect, 
for twenty, thirty, or forty years. Where 
he then saw waste after waste, now he be- 
holds fields of grain, or pasture. Beside 
this, every field is now expected to yield 
a greater quantity of produce than for- 
merly. Ask a farmer the number of 
bushels the same lands yielded thirty years 
ago; and what they now yield. Is there 
any part of the kingdom in which the re- 
turn of the soil is diminished? Is there 


any in which it is not greatly increased ?—, 


and in many places even doul/e ? 

These are most important considera- 
tions ; and they have not yet reached their 
full beight. Though the waste Jands of 
our country are diminished, yet there re- 
main enough to disgrace our policy, and 
to excite and warrant speculation, espe- 
cially where we should least expect to 
find them, in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis. This never escapes the ob 
servations of foreigners travelling to Lon- 
don. We may add, that crops yet greater 
than those now obtained may be expect- 
ed: from superior Management, on good 
lands; from the progressive improve- 
ments making, in lands not yet fully 
brought into profit, and from that spirit 
of emulation which now animates not 
merely the country gentleman who re- 
sides on his estate, but the farmer who 
holds by lease. 

If the moralist demands of us whether 
the enjoyments and happiness of this 
great people, have kept pace with the in- 
erease of their numbers? What can we 


say ? It is impossible to suppose the pre- 
valence of vice and misery, taking a ge- 
neral view, and forming an estimate from 
the whole. That knowledge 1s increased 
admits of no doubt: that religious prin- 
ciples acting by emulation, and preserving 
from evil by a sense of consistency, are fa- 
vourable to happiness, and that these have 
increased, and with that action, 1s equally 
undeniable : while the social affections are 
less than heretofore alienated by pre poste- 
rous persecution, and the rankling wounds 
of intolerance. ‘The benignity of the go- 
vernment is acknowledged ; the mildness 
of the laws as in general administered ; 
the prevailing inclination for lberal cons 
sideration or construction of the opinions 
of others :—these are some, though not the 
only indications of increasing enjoyments 
and blessings. Hence, it may be hoped 
that on the whole, the increase of popu- 
| lation is a result of national virtue ; and 
virtue, as all know, is the path that leads 
to public happiness. 

It is necessary, however, to preserve the 
distinction between public and private, or 
individual, morality. — The murders in 
Radclitle Highway, were the result of 
private crime ;—the moment they were 
reported they were execrated by the com- 
munity und voce: they cannot therefore 
be charged to that community, by which 
they were abhorred. While torture was 
inflicted under the sanction of the laws, 
that was a national crime: while perse- 
cution for conscience sake was patronized 
by the legislature, and enforced by judges 
and magistrates throughout the realin ; 
| that was a national inbumanity : while 
traffic was maintained in the persons of 
our fellow men, with allits horrors known 
and connived at by the British people, 
that was a solemn tmputation on the moral 
| character of Britons. But, we are now 
happily relieved from the national guilt of 
the Slave Trade, from impious attempts 
to force conscience, from the barbarities 
attendant on torture :—while therefore we 
heartily promote all further ameliorations 
in the condition of the people of our 
islands, let us most explicitly and most 
thankfully acknowledge, that we have re- 
ceived these gratifications, that we have 
witnessed the maturity of these enjoy- 
ments, that these immunities have been 
established in behalf of the happiness of 
| the nation, under the beneficent sovereign- 
‘ty of his majesty King George the Third. 
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In Twelve Ye 


rs from 1775 


inclusive ;—and in Twelve Years from 1799 to 1810, loth inclusive 


IMPORTED 1NtT0 GLEAT-BRITAIN, 


Importation of Corn, &c. into Great Britain. 


An Account of THE Quantity or CORN, GRAIN, MEAL, ann FLOUR OF ALL SORTS, 


[398. 


to 1736, both inclusive s—in Twelve Years fram 1787 to 1798, loth 


Distinguishing each 


Species and each Year; and stating, the Ainual Average Quantity of all sorts Imported during 


each Period. 


| 

Quarter Qauriers. | Quarters. Quariers. Oxsarters.| Quarters 
1773..| 575,250] 34,150! 386,397} 9,609} 32,794 
17706.. 21,56% 3.415 8,433, 369,495] 19,055 
1777..| 233.905} 18,454] 366,463| .... | 35,127 
1778 106,016) 9.327] 42.714 20) 196| 
1779 5,254 1,693} 354, 9710) 14,59! 
17 40. A | 36,344! 7,497 
1781. 152,278 Lo 743| 109,103) 3,245 
1782..| 81,259 13,180 37,920 3,73 
1783 .| 584.014] 145,562, 229,548 104] 29,964 
1784. 215,817 24, 779) 78.536 270,835 46) 28,674 
1785 107,968 28, 392: 333,571 15} 9,35 
1780. 50,999 35643) 65.454 480,052) | 34,013 
2.149.170 216,291) 586 3.392, 236) 9,779} 248,030 

—— 
1787. 60,245 7,043| 41,637, 519,196} 28! 40,752 
1788..] 149 667 11,479} 420,613} 17} 9,820 
1789. 109,762 813 11,128) 428 54 162 
1790..] 219,351] 21,683) 29,719) 741,058) 10,546) 39.541 
1791..] 463,591} 56378) 61,134) 799,732} 1,24% 12,745 
1792..| 22,417] 13,027} 118,526) 968,061] 5,677] 38,452 
1793..| 499,393] 55,594] 147,169 709,816! 2) 29,720 
1794..| 327,902} 25,531) 123,568) 853,60 1,600) 90,2 3 
1795..| 313,793] 22.248! 18.0701 449,749! 20,586] 15,807 
1796..| 879,200] 163,900} 40,033} 767,747] 28,311) 35,20: 
1797..| 461,757] 8,258) 64,198, 584,110 17,594 
1798..| 396,721 6,925 116,485) 745,304 21) 12,327 
3,894,814] 395,437] 788,146!7,978,958) 68,201) 342,167 
1799..} 463,185] 22,808} 19.538) 510,557 4,800 
1800. . 11,264,520) 145,005! 130, 976) 544,040} 11,142) 15,796 
1801... |1,424,766] 150,559 113,966) 583,016} 76,794, 10,246 
1802..| 647,664] 15,503 546,947, 5,169, 5,793 
1803..| 373,725 4,099 14.027) 591,033 1,738 
1804..} 461,140 2,644) 11,596) 717,054 244 11,928 
920,834] 24,267) 43.301} 463,954 24) 10,736 
1806..} 310,342 1,011] 5,385! 523,830 113} 3,406 
1807.. 490,759 7,394 22,131] 743.047} 1,063) 13,765 
1808..| $1,466] 5,172|  32,502| 490,815] 4,308, 10,739 
1809..! 448,487] 13,602} 27. 7|1,098,322 1,262) 24,066 
1810..)1,530,691| 91,042 26,314) 545,450 37; 15,226 
8 327,579 462,875 1872 140,139 


PEASE. 


Quorters. 
14,896 
19,133 
28,696 
27,769 
29,154 
17,716 
14.505 

4.95! 
2,415 
18,466 
75458 
1,697 


186,862 


165, 
8,75! 
26,746 
44,216 
10,671 
23,942 
i y O48 
10,217 
1,559 
6,070 
12,88 
33,100 
12,268 


210,180 


| 2.2 | 33 
< 
| 3 
< 
Ors. Quarters. | Quarters. 
| 1,186,844 
441,099 
690,628 
417,787 
eee 412,490 
226,061 
wate 299 933 
141,050 
eee | 1,072,941 
637.153 
604 520 
453 
6,772.95 54 564,413 
see 67 1,236 
592,734 
555,060 
1,06 9450) 
| 1,357,808 
| 1,170,962 
1,451,252 
1,467,84% 
$60,516 
| 1,947,108 
1,153,662 
ees 99,526 
33521 2/1,136,101! 
| 1,029,640 
| 2,409,569 
2,303} 1,249, 302 
25; 919,949 
eee | 1,224,854 
1,478,333 
845 649 
1,194,229 
1,22 639 112 
533} 1,653,168 
$93) 2,221,951 
4,982 17,004,031 1,417,003 


Custom-House, London, 
15th January 1812. 
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ComraraTive STATEMENT of the Poputation of the several Counties of Great Britain, 
in the Years 1801 and |8\1; shewing the Increase or Diminuttun thereof : together with 
the present State of the Returns called for ly an Act of the last Session of Parliament. 


ENGLAND. 


POPULATION 1801. POPULATION 


CouNTIEs, 


NULION. 


Dimi- 


Males. | Females. Males. Females. 


Bedford 30,523 3 33,17) 37,042 
3 57,360} 60,917 
Buckingham....| 52,094 56,208} 61,442 
Cambridge...... 44,081 50,7561 50,353 
Chestet .....00. 92,759 ‘ 110,844] 116,190 
Cornwall ...+.. $9,868 3 103,310} 113,357 
Cumberland ....] 54,377 2,! 63,433} 70,311 
Derby........+} 79,401 91,494} 93,993) 
Devon 157,240 179,553} 203,755 
candies 53,667 5 57,717 66,976 
Durham........ 74.770 84,777 95,028 
111,350 5 3 124,839] 127,634 
Gloucester......} 117,180 7: 129,546} 148,900 
Hereford ....... 43,955 y 46,404 47,669 
Hertford ....... 48,063 57 55,023 56,631 
Huntingdon .... 18,521 7,50 20,402} 21,806 
Kent 15L,374] 156,22 181,925} 185,960 
Lancaster .......} 322,356 375 257% 7 394,104} 434,205 
Keicester . 63,943 130,081 33 73,306 77,953 
Lincoln........} 102445 2} 208,557) 3:96 109,707] 112,844 
Middlesex .... oo 373,655 7 618,124 Pa) 433,030 517,006 
Monmouth eevee 22,173 45,582 2 255715) 25,559 
Norfolk........] 129,842 3,529 273,371 3,611] 133,076) 153,906 
Northampton... 635417 431,757 63,270} 73,074 
Northumberland . 730357 7 157,101 5, 80,585 91,776 
Nottingham... .. 68,555: 140,350 79,057 83,843 
Oxford ..... 4... 53,786 5,83 109,620 $9,140 60,064 
Rutland 7,978 16,356 7,93 ! 8,449 
Salop 82,5063 7 167,639 G6,038 98,662 
Somerset.......| 126,927 273,750 141,449} 161,731 
Southampton....| 105,667 219,656 118,434} 126,913 
118,695 20,4! 239,159 148,758} 147,765 
Suffolk ......... 101,044 210,431 111,866] 122,033 
127,138 05} 269,043 151,811] 172,040 

78,797 5 159,511 935775 

99,942 8} 208, 104,437 
Westmorland... 20,175 41,617 22,902 
Worcester ...... 7,631 vary) 139,333 78,201 
York, E. Riding 68,457 139,452 81,205 
— N. Riding 74,904 155,506 2,698 77,505 
— W. Riding 276,005! 287,948} 563,953 89,049) 521,651] 331,351 


Totals. | 3,987,935] 4,343,499] 8,331,434) 1,167,966 4,555,257 4,9445143) 9,499,400] 


WALES. 


Anglesey 15,775 18,031 
Brecon 15,393 16,246} 
Cardigan. .....- 20,40 22,548] 
Carmarthen ..... 31,439 35,878 
Carnarvon .....- 19,5804 21,93: 
Denbigh........ 29,247 31,105 
Flint 19.577 20,045 
Glamorgan....... 34,190 37,33: 
Merioueth ...... 15,616 
Montgomery.... 25,06/ 
Pembroke... ++ 55 30,87. 
Radnor... ..+++- 3 9,70, 


19,22 

26,539) 
41,137} 
95,778 
33,11) 
23,806 
41,890 
16,616 
25,846 
339107 
11,228 


£17 607,38¢ 


257,178] 284,36’ 


at 
Total, Ay 
70,213 
4 118,277 Be 
117,650 Ce 
101,109}. 
227,031 De 
216 667 
133,744 
383,308 Fu 
i 124,693 ria 
| 179,80; He 
| 252,473 
278,596 
ii | 111,654 
| 42,208 la 
| 370,885 Lit 
$28,309 Ni 
150,419 
if 222,551 
950,042 
51,274 
291,982 Re 
141,353 Ro 
172,16) 
162,900 
110,204 Sel 
16,380 Stir 
Sut 
194,700 Wi 
303,181 
i 245,347 
296,523 
233,899 
323,851 
‘ 189,245 
218,89, 
45,986 
193,828 
} 161,00) 
167,353 En; 
| 158,204 Wa 
| $653,002) Sco 
Arr 
ia 33,806) 3,286 17,467 37,092 
31,63. 6,117 18,522 37,75° 181 
42,95 7:376 23,793 50,332 defi 
67,317 9,900 36,080 77,217 the 
Al,52! 7,498 235241 49,019 exc 
60,352] 3,888 31,129 64,240 pari 
39,622 6,896 22,712 46,518 par 
71,525 9,743 39,378 81,26 the 
29 950 1 lo 4,308) $0,924 Par! 
47,978 2,628 24,76 50,606 27t! 
56,280 4,335 27,458 60,615 roye 
19,05 2,749 10,571 21,79¢ 3. 
it 541,546 65,834, —] 289,414 lett 
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SCOTLAND. 
POPULATION 1801. porenatrow 
Males, | Femaies. | Total. “£13 3) Males. | Females. 
Aberdeen ....... 55,625 67,457| 123,082 13,821 60,973) 75,930 
Argyll 335767] 38,092] 71,859) 13,720, 40,075 44,910 
39,666 44,040] _ 84,306 19,643; 48,506) 55.448) 
Banff...... ... 16,067} 19,740} 35,807] — {1707} 14,911) 19,189, 
Berwick ........ 14,294 16,327) 30,621 158) — 14,466 10,313 
Bute... 5,552 6,239} 41,791 242) — 5,545 6,488 
Caithness ....... 10,183! 12,426} 22,609 Silo} — 10,608} 12,811 
Tlackmanan.... 5.064 5,794 10,858 1,152} 55745 6,295) 
Dumbarton 9,796 10,914 20,710) 3479; — 11,369 12,820 
Dumfiies.......] 25,407] 29,1001 54,597] 8,363 —] 29,347| 33,613 
Edinburgh......| 545224) 68,730] 122,954) 25,490] — | 64,903) 83.541 
Elgin 11,763} 14,942 26,705) 1,403 12,401 155707 
Fite. 42,952) 50,79) 93,743 7529} 45,968 55,304 
Forfar 45.461 53,666 99,127 8,137) — 48,151 59,113 
Haddington .....] 13,890} 16,096, 29,9861 1,178] — 14,232} 16,932 
Inverness re 33,801 40,491 74,292 4,123} — 35,749 42,666 
Kincardine ..... 12,104 14,245 26,349 1,090} — 12,580 14,859 
Kintoss 3,116 3,609 6,725 520} — 3,466 3,779 
Kirkcudbright...} 13,619} 15,592 29,211 4,473} 15,788} 17,896) 
Lanark 68,100] 78,599) 146,699) 45,053) — 88,688} 103,064) 
8,129 97 15} «17,844 1,697} — 8,874] 10,577 
land.......-..] 20,793] 26,031) 46,824 — 1671} 20,151) 26,002 
Peebles..... 4,160 4,575 8,735 1,200} — 4,846 5,089 
58,808 67,558] 125,366 8,727) — 64,034 71,0594 
Renfrew........ 36,068 41,988 78,056 14,540, — 41,960 50,636] 
Ross & Cromarty 25,494 29,849} 55,343 5,510) — 27,640{ 33,213 
Roxburgh ...... 15.813} 17,86 33,682 3,543] — 17,113] 20,417 
Selkitk 2,356 2,714 5,070 819] — 2,750) 3,139 
Stirling ........] 23,875] 26,950} 50,82 7,349} — 27,745} 30,429) 
Sutherland ...... 10,42 12,692} 23,117 — 10,488} 13,141 
Wigtown....... 10,570, 12,348] 22,918 3,973] — 12,205] 14,686 
Totals......| 734,581} 864,487] 1,599,065] 208,18012384| 825.275] 979,487) 1,804,864) 
SUMMARY. | 
POPULATION 1801. lad POPULATION 
Males, | Females. | Total. 3 8 Males. \ Females. {| Tobe. 
England. 3,987,935 4,343,499 8,33! 9434 1,167,966 4,555,257 4,944,143 9,499,400 
257,175) 284,368] 541,546] 65,834) — | 289,414} 317,966} 607,330 
Scotland......-.| 734,531} 864,487] 1,599,068} 208,180\2384] 825,377] 979,487] 1,804,864 
Army, Navy, &c.| 470,598} — — | 470,598] 169,902) 640,500] — —| 640,500 
Totals, . | 5,450,292! 5,492,354] 10,942,646] 8,611 .892|2384} 6,310,549} 6,241,596) 12,552,144 


REMARKS. 


éxcepting only in Monmouthshire. The apparent diminution 
parishes being now returned who!ly in neighbouring counties, which parishes in }801 were returned 
pattly or wholly in Banffshire. ——2. The number of males composing the Army, Navy, &c. includes 
the regular army, the artillery, and the British regular militia, all according to the latest returns to 
Parliament ; but the regiments of local militia, which were embouied for traming and exercise on the 
97th May 1811, have been ascribed to their respective counties. 
royal matioes : and to all these are added the seamen employet in navigating registered vessels.—— 
3. The larger abstrac:s, both of the Enumeration and Parish Registes Rewros, will be presented to 
Parliament when the respective returns shall have been completed ; in furtherance of which purpose, 
letters and blank schedules have been dispatched te all the pleces where any ceficteney is supposed 
to exist. —— 16th January, 1812, 


~ 1. In order that the Comparative Statement of the Population of the several Counties in 1801 and 
1811 might be made as perfect as the present state of the returns of 1811 permits, the few outstanding 
deficiencies have been stpplied from the returns of 1801; and itis supposed that the uncertainty 
thence arising can scatcely amount to a thousand persons in any ome of the few incomplete counties, 
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On the Powers and Duties of Juries, and 
on the Criminal Laws of England. By 
Sir Richard Philhps. 12mo0. Pp 394. 
Price 8s. Sherwood and Co, Loudon ; 
18il. 

Tne opinions of practical men on a 
practical subject, are entitled to peculiar 
deference: Sir R. P. is a practical man, 
as having been often on juries, and as 


havipg served the office of sheriff. As 


the valid execution of a great part of our 
Jaws depends on the intervention of ajury, 
and as among the generation coming for- 


ward to supply the place of that which } 


time is gradually withdrawing, there must 
be a considerable portion not fully inform- 
ed on the importance of the office of | 


juryman, we deem the subject of the | 


work before us deeply important. There 
must be a first time when a man comes 
under the sanction of the oath of this 
charge: such a novice can hardly avoid 
allowing considerable weight to the opi- 
nions of thore who have frequently served 
their country in this capacity. It is cer- 
tain, that the habit of attention and ob- 
servation formed by old jurors enables 
them to detect fallacies which a novice 
would pass over: and when they have 
satistactorily detected some, their unprac- 
ticed associate will naturally give them 
credit for the perception of others. While 
therefore, every juror is bound to discharge 


his own conscience according to the obli- | 


gations of his oath, he cannot be restrict- 
ed from feeling a certain deference to the 
judgment of his seniors. In time, he too | 


may be required to instruct his juniors in | 


their duties, and in the principles on 
which those duties are to be discharged. 
The part he shall take must after all be 
left to the feelings of every man; yet 
the attempt to direct those feelings aright, 
by communicating previous instruction, 
is entitled to praise. But, jurors should 
view all sides of a question. Their oilice 
is to discriminate fact, to elicit truth, 
and this can never be effectually accom- 
plished, unless the consideration of the 
whole, and of its parts be complete, un- 
Jess both analysis and synthesis, argument 
and induction be allowed each its proper 
and respective force. 

This volume is marked by the usual 
merits and defects of its author: it incul- 
cates strong feelings, and adduces strong 


arguments on one side of the subject, 
though in language by no means critically 
correct; but those who think the other 
side also entitled to attention, will regret 
that some of Sir R ichard’ s inferences ap- 
pear to be rather hastily drawn. They 
will incline to think that he bas not held 
the balance of justice strictly even, with 
a steady hand; and that beside what he 
| has said, much more ought to have been 
said. He sins by omisszon, if not by com- 
mission. He wishes his work should be 
thought popular: but why must it there- 
fort be imperfect ? 

He professes, indeed, to avoid the legal 
niceties connected with the history and 
the power of juries. His reseaches have 
neither been very deep, nor very long con- 
tinued ; and were a text book required 
on this subject, the volume before us, 
is not that we should recommend in the 
first place. Nevertheless, i: is necessary 
that from time to time, there should be 
publications reminding the public and 
public officers of their duty; and if on 
a popular matter, the representation lean 
towards popular opinion, or even preju- 
dice, the sin comes under the description 
of those whiter kinds of transgression, 
/ which are certainly by no means inex- 

piable. 

| If our native language had no ex- 
“pression proper to import the decay or 
decease of civil liberty, this writer's af- 
fected Gallicism ‘* lilerticide,” might be 
tolerated : and if no better allusion offered 
| itself to the mind of Sir R. his reference 
to the “ tree of liberty" might be en- 
‘dured : but hereby he runs a risque of 
prejudicing a reader against his book A 
page or two further on, however, that 
prejadice may be corrected: he speaks 
| with decided abhorrence of the tyranny 
experienced in France from the substitu- 
‘tion of the shadow for the substance, 
in the form of juries. 

Do you want proof of the danger of dee 
parting from the ancient common-sense prace 
tices of convening Juries? Do you want 
proof that nothing regarding our institutions 
on this subject is indifferent? Think yes 
that any twelve men, however brought toge- 
ther, are a Jury, answering the true purposes 
of protection, justice, and liberty? If ye 
are in such an error, look to France—to ree 
volutionary France! ‘Trial by Jury was ine 
troduced into that country, and grievous it is 
to relate, that all the butcheries of the Revo- 

}lution were perpetrated under the profaned 
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name of English Trial by Jury. A court of 
justice was appointed by a decree of a popu- 
Jar assembly, composed of persons who were 
fanatics for liberty. An Attorney-General, 
or public prosecator, was to proceed in a re- 
gular way by information, and a Jury were 
to decide on the guilt or innocency of the 
accused. A Jury!—yes, a Jury! and all 
the murders of the revolutionary tribunal 
were actually perpetrated under the sanction 
of verdicts of a Jury of twelve men! This 
Jury, on one occasion, found sixty-eight per- 
sovs (men, women, and children) guilty of 
a conspiracy to murder a member of govern- 
ment: because, when a supposed assassin 
attacked him in the street, tnese unhappy 
people, who were passing by, stopped to see 
what was the matter, for which they were 
all hurried to the guillotine the same afier- 
noon! Jt was enough for a verdict to pass 
against any one, that the public prosecutor 
inserted him ia his list, and that he answered 
to his name: hence fathers were often exe- 
cuted for their sons, and sons for their fa- 
thers ; and strangers to each other for their 
accused namesakes. In short, twenty thou- 
sand of the best and most able men and wo- 
men in France, within a period of fifteen 
months, were murdered, under every com- 
bination of horrar and atrocity, by the ver- 
dicts of this Jurie Anglaise, as the Frenea 
called it. It is poor satisfaction to know, 
that under a, change of governors, this infer- 
nal tribunal, its public prosecutor, and jury, 
atoned for their crimes by the same machine 
which had so long been their own bloody 
agent! 

Although this assemblage had scarcely a 
feature of an English jury, yet it may 
serve in lerrorem to demonstrate the im- 
portance of preserving our national in- 
stitutions from imbecility, lest at length 
they should degenerate into absolute per- 
version ; in which case, we should find, 
as is tritely but truly observed, that ‘‘ the 
corruption of the best things is the worst 
and most distructive of evils,” 

Juries were certainly a part of our 
jurisprudence long before the general 
spread of letters and knowledge among 
us; and whatever variations are practiced, 
they ought to be only such as are justified 
by the level of that information, which 
now includes the whole. rank in so- 
ciety whence are drawn these ‘‘ good men 
and true.” When few freeholders could 
read, the statutes were necessarily un 
known by them: now reading is univer- 
sal, the laws may be examined; and 
their leading principles applied by the 
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good sense of jurors, It is true, our 
laws are prodigiously multiplied ; never 
theless the questions usually brought be- 
fore juries for decision are not multiplied 
in proportion, as to the nature of their 
cases, but rather as to the application of 
modern regulations ; with the history aml 
causes of which it is not difivuit to ob- 
tain acquaintance by previous observation, 
by reading, or report. 

The ranks of life are now very dif- 
ferent from what they were  Villeiss 
of modern days are surely equal to what 
copyholders were in antient times : there 
are thousands of persons who have not 
a rood of land, who nevertheless, are 
highly respectable, and responsible. Mo- 
dern copyholders are more than equal to 
forty-shilling freeholders of former ages, 
in the advantages they have enjoyed for 
the cultivation of their talents, and the 
improvement of their minds by general 
as well as local information. While the 
rank of freebolders may well vie with 
that of esquires, once thought of such 
consequence, in whatever can enable 
them to comprehend a cause, to discuss 
its merits, or to deliver a verdict, ac- 
cording to knowleige, honour and con- 
science. 

Sir Richard conceives that the power of 
juries ison the dechne, through the in 
roads made on their authority, by lawyers, 
law officers and the courts We hope 
that this is a mistake: the practical ef 
ficacy of their office is certainly as clearly 
understood as ever: no man dreads being 
fined for giving his verdict according to 
conscience: who ever heard a juryman 
bewail disgrace or imprisonment on ac 
count of bis judgment delivered ? wha 
has not heard of sentences declar.d com- 
pletely differing from the opinion of the 
judge? That the zuspecting authority of 
the Grand Jury might frequently be ex- 
erted to good ef-ct, beyond what it 
usually ts, may hea knowledged and even 
lamented; for if this assembly would 
exert itself some Wout more as guardian 
of the public morals, among other things, 
noch benefit might accrue to the come 
munity as well as to individuals. Our 
author seems to have been more intent 
on screening unworthy writers from ihe 
lash of the law, than on justly estimating 
the value of character to an individual, 
or @ fortiori, to a publi¢ officer. If the 
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press never propagated lies, all the world | 
would agree with him; but while he 
knows to. the contrary, be might have 
taken advantage of that knowledge : the 
+ would have been obliged to him. 

e bas not favoured us with his senti- 
ments on Coroners’ Juries: nor on juries 
authorized to inspect the conduct of their 
district, (usually called Inquests) nor on 
juries summoned to determine local da- 
mages, &c. &c. he might even have in- 
txoduced a few words on juries of the fe- 
male sex, as of matrons, &c. The in- 
fluence of this popular part of our con- 
stitution is felt throughout the whole : and 
when twelve men of good report have 
delivered their opiaion on oath, public 
justice declares itself satisfied, Neverthe- 
less, as jurors are sworn to be guided by. 
the evidence adduced hefore them,—if 
after their verdict is given, additional 
evidence happens to be brought to light, 
in some cases it is deemed pyoper to sub- 
mit this additional evidence to another 
assembly of jurymen, in the form of a 
new trial. 


The public has found it very difficult 
on certain occasions to coincide with the 
verdict of a jury ; and most probably this 
consideration contributed to establish the 
usage antiently of selecting jurors from 
the vicinage: not only that they should 
judge on the credibility of testimony, from 
the character of witnesses; but that the 
community should entertain a moral cer- 
tainty that ‘« good John Nokes, and ho- 
nest Tom Stiles,” men of integrity and 
character as all their neighbours knew, 
would not have delivered the verdict that 
is questioned, had they not been thorough- 
dy convinced of its propriety. 

The following advice is good; and isa 
fair specimen of the general principles of 
the performance, and of the writer’s sen- 


It being the duty of the Counsel on each 
Side to endeavour to gain a verdict for his 
client, the Jury should be aware that all the 
arts of rhetoric and eloquence are exeried by 
these gentlemen, to move their feelings and 
direct their judgments. The Jury ought, 
therefore, to assert the competency of their 
own understandings, and judging for them- 
selves, turn deaf ear to the mancuvres, 
Wwitticisms, and sophistry, of the opposin 


to the contrary, their sole, awd es honest 


advocates, their proper business is to obtain a 
verdict, Some of them are not even very 
scrupulons about the means, and there are no 
arts of affected feeling, of coaxing, Aattering 
aod wheedling, of persuasion, of insinuation, 
and of assertion, which they do not consider 
as part of their professional character, when 
pleading either a good or a bad cause. 


I do not blame or impeach them: it would 
be to surrender all right and justice into the 
hands of Counsel, if they were allowed to 
have an option when a fee is tendered them, 
and when they are to be relied upon as legal 
defenders. ‘They are retained and made par- 
ties before they know a syllable of the case. 
They often have not an opportunity of know- 
ing the natare of the suit before it is called 
in court, and as every client gives the best 
colouring to his cause, they become acquainte 
ed with the pretensions of the pariies gene- 
rally at the same instant with the Jury, or as 
the facts develope themselves during the pro- 
gress of the trial. They assume that their 
client is right, that his witnesses are honest ; 
that their opponent is wrong, and his wit- 
nesses prejudiced or suborued, and on these 
feelings they found their conduct daring the 
trial. They may soon discover that justice 
is on the other side; but their repatation as 
advocates is at stake ; they are in the presence 
of the public, and their practice and fortune 
depend on their show of ability, and on their 
unshaken zeal in the service of their client ; 
they therefore persevere with dauntless per- 
tinacity, and if they suceeed in misleading 
the Jury, which is sometimes the case, their 
triumph as advocates is the greater! Justice 
and virtue may weep, but victory, exuliation, 
and glory, are with them who have cajoled 
the j ury out of a verdict. 


There is one strong rule to govern a Jury~ 
man in regard to advocates, and it ought not for 
an instant to depart from their minds. ‘They 
should always consider, that if the Counsel 
who is speaking and exerting himself with 
effect on one side, were engaged on the other, 
he would make assertions and draw inferences 
directly the contrary: be equally zealons and 
vehement; make the same pledges and pro- 
testations, of tendency directly opposite ; 
invoke the same feelings, and practise the 
same arts as he does on that side on which 
he is retained. The sensible Juryrnan should 
therefore never forget that the Counsel is 
paid, and that while it is the business of the 
one to seduce and mislead it ought to be the 
resolute business of the other to resist ; and 
finally to ground his decision on the evidence 
before him, and on the light of his own 
understanding. 


As Jurymen, they are to decide truly, that 
is according to their reason and conviction, 
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and should, therefore, avoid becoming the 
dupes of feelings artfully raised by Coun- 
sel. He may wreer—like a crocodile—but 
they would be unworthy of their trust, aud 
would excite his future merriment, if they 
wept also.—He may play the MERRY AN- 
DREW, and attempt to defeat his opponent 
by the arts of RrptcuLe aud GRIMACE—but 
it would ill become the Jury to do more than 
merely laugh at the Counsel himself.—He 
may affect to be so deeply affected as to 
FAINT AWAY, but the Jury ought not to 
faint with him, nor ought they to ascribe his 
fainting to any other cause than his appre- 
hension of losing the verdict, and suffering 
in consequence in his fame and fortune. 


We have ofien wondered that juries do 
not ask more questions than they com- 
monly do, A witness is sworn to declare 
the whole truth ; yet how seldom is the 
question put, ‘Do you know any more 
on this subject besides what you have de- 
clared? Have you declared the whole of 
what you know ?” We have seen counsel 
too, take the hint, when a juryman has 
asked his own questions of a witness; 
and following witnesses have experienced 
more decent treatment ; ‘‘ brow beating” 
has long been a disgrace to the English 
bar. Qdur author's considerations on this 
point deserve attention, 


Many persons who attend a Court of Law 
to give honest evidence before the public, are 
of retired habits of life, are unaccustomed 
to deliver themselves before an assemblage of 
people, are tender of their characters, are 
fearful of committing themselves in terms or 
in substance, are unused to answer to inter- 
rogatories, are deeply anxious lest they should 
from any indiscretion or inadvertency pre- 
judice the truth, and are agitated even to 
terror at the solemnity and heavy responsi- 
bility of their situaiion. The license of 
speech assumed towards Witnesses by conn- 
sel, the latitude taken in cross-examination; 
and the insulting, opprobrious, and the flip- 
pant insinuations and assertions, of which 
they often find themselves the subject, ren- 
der the task of witnesses as onerous and 
painful as though they were themselves plain- 
tiff or defendant, or the objects of the trial, 
rather than the prisoner at the bar! A wit- 
ness is sworn to declare the truth, and the 
whole truth, yet few witnesses are hardy 
enough to venture beyond monosyllabic an- 
swers to questions often very trifling and 
irrelevant. 

Judges, from sentiments of professional 
flelicacy, do not often interfere to prociect a 
witness ; and it may be presumed, that they 


oftez give Counsel credit for knowing of some 
sinister motive in the witness for withhold. 
ing the truth. Counsel themselves, also, are 
frequenily misled by their clients, in the mise 
representations given them of the characters 
of witnesses. Again, the timidity and embare 
rassment of witnesses frequently creates pres 
judices against them in Courts of Law, and 
is ascribed to the workings of a bad cone 
science, rather than to its true cause, 

It is, therefore, the duty of candid and 
intelligent men in a Jury to protect wite 
nesses, and to obtain from them the evidence 
which is likely to secure a just verdict. When 
they see a witness forced into contradictions 
by the arts and sophistry of Counsel, they 
ought themselves, in a candid and manly 
way, to put two or three leading questions, 
so as to come at the substance of the evidence 
meant to be given; and they ought not to 
suffer a witness to leave the box, if he has 
been entrapped into contradictions, and has, 
in a state of mental embarrassment, made 
admissions not consonant with his evidence 
in chief. Such conduct in Jurymen would 
render the pernicious practices of the bar of 
no effect, would consequently secure the 
testimony of witnesses from perversion, and 
essentially serve the cause of justice. 

The improved reason of modern times 
has removed much of that harshness by 
which Jurymen were assailed formerly 
when they could not unanimously agree 
on their verdict. They are not now left 
all night without fire or candle: they 
usually obtain permission from the court, 
and from the parties, to partake of same 
refreshment, if they are likely to pro- 
long their discussions. We have even 
seen them adjourned from day to day, 
under the care of the sheriff, in extraor- 
dinary cases, and during this adjournment 
allowed food, drink, and lodging : so thar 
the danger of starvation is now abrogated, 
as it ought to be, from a Juryman, 
Close custody, however, with entire se- 
clusion from access by the parties ins 
terested, is insisted on, as strongly ag 
ever. 

The volume is divided into chapters— 
relating to the calling ~challengiug,—-and 
swearing of juries; to~the judges—the 
counsel,—and the evidence ; tothe vers 
diet—the responsibility of juties-—-libels, 
and criminal laws. At the end of se- 
veral of these chapters are a tew 
documents; and the whole closes with 
an appendix, including cases not appli- 
cable, we trust, to present times.) 
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The French Class Book, ou Choix de Lit- 
térature et de Morale, extrait des plus 
beaux Morceaux des Auteurs Anciens et 
Moderes, Etrangers et Nationanx, en 
Prose eten Vers, contenant uve Legon de 
Lecture pour chaque Jour de Année, a 
FUsage des Etablissemens d'Instreciion, 
publics et particuliers. Par N. Waaos- 
trocht, LL D. secondé par V.Wanostrocht 
et J. Cuvellier. 12mo. Pp. 366. Price 5s. 
J. Johnson et Co, 3 Londres, 1812. 


Sucn a book has been long wanted 
in our schools, and we congratulate the 
public that it has fallen to the lot of Dr. 
Wanostrocht to accomplish it; it could 
net have been under better direction. He 
has, with the’ assistance of his nephew 
Mr Vincent Wanostrocht,and M. Cuvel- 
lier, ably chosen, digested and arranged 
in a small compass the most prominent 
paris of Frenca titerature ; containing, as 
the title expresses, a subject for every 
day in the year, and which though pe 
culiarly applicable to the improvement 
of the rising generation, yet at the same 
time, forms a very plessing work for 
those of superior age. But we submit 
the Doctor’s own account who has apily 
quoted for his motto the words of Lucre- 
tius, as descriptive of his collection : 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant. 


To convey at ence to yeung people, in the 
teaching of languages and literature, the 
whole or only a considerable part of the most 
pirfect book, is an error, in Instruction, and 
so essential a defect, that Quintilian, Rollin, 
and Dumarsais, strongly recommend us to 

ard against its danger and inconvenience. 
This principle is drawn from nature, and ex- 
perience does but confirm the precept. Ques- 
tion the tutors who follow them as guides, 
listen to their master, their model, their un- 
changeable oracle, in the teaching of ancient 
languages and literature. 

*« Jt is unnecessary,” says Rollin, ‘* it is 
unnecessary then to undertake and make 
young people understand the course of a long 
and obscure reasoning which is above their 
cowprehension otherwise than to form them to 
the purity of a language, and give them good 
principles. Consequently, extracts carefully 
selected of a moderate length, would be equally 
advantageous to answer these purposes, while 
this manner is not incumbered with those in- 
conveniences Which are too frequently unavoi- 


dable, when we explain at once books which 
certainly have not been designed to teach 
young people a language.” 


Every where, in each page of his excel. 
lent treatises on the study of the French, 
Latin, and Greek languages, and rhetoric, the 
reflections, and advices, of that celebrated in- 
structor, make this method sacred, aad he 
not only invites every one to follow it, but 
requires to be used, in compliance with his 
theory, collections of choice subjeets, whe- 
ther in Latin or French, Looks composed 
for the purpose, which spare masters mach 
trouble inturning over the leaves of many 
volumes, and the pupils considerable expense, 
ia procuring them. 

Aims so just, so natural, the execution of. 
whichjis so strongly acquired by reason, and ex- 
perience, with a conviction of the great benefits 
arising from such studies have fixed the whole of 
our attention. We have endeavoured to realize 
them with that interest and care due to the 
importance of their object. “The work which 
we offer to the youth and the public is a clas- 
sical French collection of an execution equal- 
ly novel and striking of the kind, allied to 
literature and morality. It is a selection in 
prose and verse of such pieces in our language 
as are best written and digested, and contain 
the purest sentiments. Nothing has been 
omitted which might tend to make this col- 
lection worthy of general approbation, and 
fit for public as well as private education. We 
flutter ourselves that little will be wanting in 
encrgy, entertainment, variety, iaste, and dis- 
positon of the materials. It embraces, in 
general, the whole of the two tinest centuries 
of our literature, and, it is for this reason, 
called an abridgment of them. It is a kind 
of museum, or French Elizium, in which 
our best orators, historians, philosophers, 
and poets, appear repeating among them- 
selves, or reciting to youth, such passages of 
their writings as they have laboured with the 
greatest interest ; such as please them the most 
either in thought, style or sentiment. Every 
part of this collection, while it offers a care- 
ful reading exercise, aflords, at the same 
time a lesson of humanity, justice, religion, 
philosophy, disinterestedness, or regard for the 
public uli. Every thing in it is the fruit 
of genius, talents, and virtue, every thing 
init breathes the most refined taste and purest 
morality. Not one thought, not one word, 
but agrees with the delicacy of modesty and 
dignity of manners. These lectures replete 
with charms and utility, will tend to melio- 
rate and perfect the education of yours peo- 
ple, will give them a knowledge of the works 
of a number of our best authors, and for the 
most part a sufficient knowledge of our litera- 
ture. In short, every method is used of giving 
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in the ground work, form ind execution 
of this performance, al! the entertainment and 
which it includes, We have sough: 
after and inserted them with a zeal and care 
with which the ardent desire of doing good to 
young people, inspired us, and the hope of 
assisting tuters in general, and rathers 
aad mothers of families who have leisur 
or the inclination for taking upon them- 
selves the superiniendance of the education 
of their children. if we are but fortunate 
enough to meet with success, and answer 
Hovice’s idea, when he said ** delectando 
pariterque monendo,” we shall feel ourselves 
niore than corpensated for our labours. 
Camberwell, Oct. 19, 1811. 


Letters from an Elder to a Younger Bro- 
ther, on the Conduct to be pursued in Life. 
Part the second. By William Hussey. 
Smali 12mo. Pp. Price 5s. Hook- 
ham, London: 1811. 


Tue former volume of letters on 
the same occasion, by this writer, was 
published withou' his name, and was no- 
ticed in our sixth voume, page 1195. 


We commended the natural good sense | 


and talent of the author, with the ge- 
neral tone of his advice; though we 
thought it our duty to censure his style. 
He has profited by that censure ; and the 


present volume is a stronger proof of his | 


intellect and his temper, than any thing 


the first cow/d contain, because it shews, | 


that he can receive advice, gratefully, as 
well as give it judiciously. He com- 
plains, however, of having been mis- 
understood, in some connections; for 
which possibly he may thank certain im 

perfections of phrasevlogy similar to those 
which we pointed out: and we incline 
to quote him as an instance of the-neces- 
sity for some acquaintance with the regu- 
Jations of the art of writing, in a per- 
son who addresses the public. 


It appears that the destination of the 
youth to whom these letters are addressed 
has been diverted from the army to trade; 
this of course, changed the tenor of the 
advice proper to be given him, What 
might be suitable enough to a military 
man, would be misplaced, when offered 
to a person occupying a station of life, 
not exposed to the same difficulties, or 
the same temptations ;—but to others, 
not less captivating, and perhaps, not less 
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dangerous, to person and property, to 
norals and character 
We are far from thinking that every 
tradesman is by profession 
Meek and mucha lyar: 


We have known tradesmen who cer 
tainly had no pretensions to meekness as a 
predominant feature in their character ; 
and beyond all doubt, there ire tradesmen 

-hundreds and thousands of tradesmen— 
in the City of London, who adhere ta 
truth, both in their words and actions. 
That a//-do so, unhappily cannot be af- 
firmed. But the same may be said of 
other professions. In fact, the character 
of the individual is asswerable tor virtue 
or vice, and is to be praised or blamed, 
not that of his station and calling in life. 

The following advice appears (o us to 
be so proper, that we recommend it to 
tradesmen in general; and shall be happy 
to hear that it has made the fortane of 
such of our younger readers, as have 
adopted it in confidence on our opi- 
nion : 

There is no more important requisite to 
successful trade, than order and imethod. 
A regular system tn business greatly dimin- 
ishes the labor, and inereases the profit. It 
brings the most mulifarious employments 
readily and easily within the compass of our 
time; and that, withoutany burden to the 
mind. 1t reduces to a narrow aud practicable 
compass, avocations of the most extended 
nature, aud enables us at all times to havea 
perfect and immediate knowlege of our cit- 
cumstances and affairs. Were this impor- 
tant duty of the trader more gencrally une 
derstood and performed, the Gazette would 
lose the half of its weekly list of bankrupts. 

I: is hardly possible for the man of tegne 
larity and system, to be placed in the quese 
uionable and ambiguous situation of a banks 
rupt*, He must be so well acquainted with 
the course of his business, as to be generally 
able to foresee, and avoid, the approach of 
so distressing a dilemma. But you will find 
that a very great number of those, whose 
only dependence is on their trade, are wholly 
destitute of any order or system in the cons 
duct of it. They guide their expenses by an 
estimated and imagined profit; totally careless 
of knowing its actual amount, or of preserv- 
ing a due arrangement for the support of 
it. ‘Their books are merely the formal de- 


* The present anomalous times certain- 
ly form an exception to this general obser+ 
vation. 
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corations of the counting-house, sometimes 
employed, aud sometimes neglecied ; but in 
neither case used for, or affording, that in- 
formation which they ought to contain. 
The consequence of this blind imprudence 
js fatal. Capital is consumed, when it is 
imagined that ioterest alone is touched; and 
the sad truth bursts upon the inconside- 
sate man and his destitute family, with the 
sudden discovery that all is gone. 

The method which is desirable, is a quiet, 
steady, orderly system, fixed in ils arrange- 
ments, and firm: in its conduct. Bustle and 
confusion are no evidence of activity, That 
activity is the most real, and the most pro- 
ductive, which is temperate and cool; and 
most commonly there is the least real dili- 
gence, where there are the most imposing 
and rapid movements. Busile is rarely cou- 
sistent with actual business. ‘The bustling 
man has generally a confused mind. He 
may stirmuch; but he can finish very little, 
and that lite ill. He losses and injures in 
a single hour, more than he can gain or re- 
store ina year; and the man of a diflerent 
east will, in bis quict steady way, perfect in 
amooth, more tan the other can begin in 
twelve. 

Never defer til! to-marrow, what ean be 
done to-day. You will thus tiave your bu- 


siness at alltimes in advance; whilst many | 
events might happen to make you regret a | 


postponement, 

Piace no confidence in your memory, how- 
ever retentive you may consider it. ‘The 
Best memory will often fail A written 
memorandum is much to be preferred and can 
give no trouble. It is a security, and dis- 
ehargesthe mind. If we rely on memory, it 
is at least possible that the thing desired may 
not be remembered : consequently we trust 
to a chance; and however favorable that 
ehanee may be, it is yet necessarily inferior 
to a certainty. 

This argument leads me to the notice of 
what is certainly preferable even to a written 
memorandum, todo the thing immediately, 
whilst it isin the mind. If you make this 

jour practice, I can assure you from expe- 

rience, that you will find it a most convenient 
aud advaniageous mede of action. You 
eannot then suffer from any negligence or 
forgetfulness. ‘The mind and the memory 
are relieved ; and you cannot be blamed, or 
have to blame yourself, for any subsequent 
delay, which possibly might otherwise have 
taken place. 

T am no advocate for that overearnest and 
exclusive pursuit of business, which identi- 
fies a man with the commodities of his trade, 
and renders him unfit for any other scene, 
than that of his traffic. I would have you 
in no case cease to be a gentleman, ip per- 
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son, in manner, or in acquirements. How- 
ever large may be your pecuniary returns, ne 
trade which absorbs the whole mind, cau 
be really profitable. Lt may enrich the purse, 
but it impoverishes the man. It exemplifies 
the scriptual proverb of casting pearls before 
swine. Let your mangers and your pleasures 
be always those of a genileman ; and let 
some portion of your time, however small, 
be devoted to those pursuits which will rene 
you a fit member of good society. ‘ 

Be not seduced by idleness of mind, or 
bad example, tw negiect any requisite for pre- 
serving the charaeler of a genileman ; or to 
believe or imagine that it can be negessary for 
you, when you enter into business, to re- 
nounce your former manners, and assume 
those of your menials. You will see some 

rsons, who from polished young men, are, 

y indolence of mind, metamorphosed into 
coarse, vulgar, and filthy clowns, from the 
moment of their commencing men of busi- 
ness. But no circumstances can require, and 
none can justify, this, 

Yet do not suppose that I wish to keep you 
above your occupation. 1 am far from having 
that intention. On the order hand, 1 deem 
it tadispensale, that, in the actual exercise 
of your trade, you should assume any change 
of person which may be necessary for your 
perleet knowledge and superintendance of it; 
and I would have you at all times personally 
assist and direet every branch of it. You 
cannot have any rational hope of success 
without doiag so; and he who disdains it, 
does not deserve to succeed. It is perfectly 
compatible with the character of a gentlee 
man ; todo otherwise is very indicative of a 
deficiency of sense. 

Men of most trades and professions are too 
apt to obtrude in conversation, subjects cons 
neeted with their occupation ; and you will 
ofien find society tormented by this propensi- 
ty. A lawyer will detail the particulars of 
some uninteresting trial, a docior explaia 
his last cure, a merchant boast of his invoices, 
to the fatigue of the whole company. You 
should be careful to avoid this fault. Let 
your conversation be general ; and let your 
pleasurable pursuits be such as will enable 
you to partake in discourse on all topics. 
‘The very last subject on whieh you should 
be eager to speak, should be your own pe» 
euliar occupation; and you should aiways 
studiously avoid introducing it. Habit may 
render it pleasing to you, but it will gene- 
rally be unwelcome to others, Yet do not 
fastidiously decline it, when introduced b 
another. You may perhaps be able to eluci- 
date its character, to the satisfaction of . those 
who are not acquainted with it. But be 
careful, even then, not to press the subject 
farther than the ogcasion sequires. 
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Childe Harold's Pilgrimage—a Romaunt, 
by Lord Byron. 4to. Murray, London: 1812. 


Whatever gratuitous bays formerly 
bound the temples of a man of rank and 
influence who condescended to court the 
Muses, it cannot be said that, in later times, 
noble authors have been much indulged 
with unearned wreaths. From the days 
of Pope, it has been the fashion to iden- 
tify inanity of compositioa with the very 
sound of a title. That irritable satirist 
having ridiculed the attempts of a weak 
man of fashion, and stamped the charac- 
ter with an effeminate name, Paul White- 
head, the feeble imitator of Pope's mea- 
sure and manner, and after him others, 
generalized the poison of the satire ; and, 
to be nobly born, was quite enovgh to 
exclude a writer from Parnassus. Whether 
this illiberal sentiment, diffused through- 
out the writings of petty critics and minor 
poets, hag had any eflect in smothering 
poetical genius among the nobility, or 
whether the all-absorbing vortex of politics 
to which youth destined to public life, 
are directed, weakens at once the desire 
and the power of ascending the sacred 
hill, it is a fact that the last century has 
scarcely produced a titled poet, whose 
works are likely to interest posterity. As 
statesmen, political writers, and literary 
men, there have not been wanting in that 
period, distinguished characters among 
the nobility ; but, with the exception of 
George, Lord Lyttelton, we distinguish no 
poet. When the noble author of the 
poem befere us, yielding to the Jandable 
ambition of becoming a successful votary 
of the Muses, ventured, while yet a boy, 
to put forth “ his tender leaves of hope,” 
and published his Primitia,* he was as- 
ssiled on every side. Some of the Re- 
viewers were not content with attacking 
his juvenile poems; they rummaged the 
recepiacles of calumny, converted youth- 
ful eccentricity, into grave error, per- 
sonally abused, and insultingly advised 
him. He that is born a poet, far from 
being overwhelmed by such attacks, rises 
the stronger fiom the opposition. It lias 
been the lot of the loftiest names in the 
Temple of Fame. Lord B. did not treat 
these trite insults with silent contempt : 
while his volume of poems which had 
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drawn them upon him, was going through 
a second edition, he prepared his revenge, 
and, before he was of age to take his seat 
in the House of Peers, he published a Sa- 
tire on the Poetasters and Reviewers of 
the day, of which the lash possesses a 
keenness, and the versification a nerve not 
surpassed, and rarely equalled, since the 
day of Pope. That work being noticed in a 
former number of the Panorama, whenit 
first appeared, we shall not here repeat our 
opinion of it.* It has gone through ma- 
ny editions, ond is very generally known. 
We have risen from the perusal of 
« Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” delighted, 
and confirmed in our opinion, that Lord 
B, is a genuine poet of the highest order. 
In declaring this, however, we do pot 
mean to say, that the poem now under 
consideration, is regular and perfect ; but, 
that it manifests the writer’s genius to be 
equal to any poetical task on which he may 
think proper to employ his time and talents. 
The author entitles his poem a Ro- 
maunt consistently with the measure 
(Spenser’s)and with the phraseology which 
he has thought proper to adopt, but to 
which his matter can scarcely be allowed 
to give ita right. A Romaunt, or Ro- 
mance, requires fictitious characters, con- 
ducted through a progress of wild advens 
tures: it deals in involvements and ex- 
trications, in vivid passions, ih alternate 
joy and woe: in short, it is a tale in 
verse, a species of composition, the taste 
of former times, neglected in the brilliant 
era of poetry, but which has lately been 
very much in vogue. This is not the 
character of Lord B.’s poem. He has, 
indeed, introduced a fictitious personage ; 
but merely, as he apprizes the reader in 
his preface, ‘ for the sake of giving 
some connection (he might have added, 
life and action) to the piece, but without 
pretending to regularity.” a less strict 
sense, however, and somewhat figuratively 
used, the word ‘* Romaunt,” far from 
being unaptly, is ingeniously applied to 
obviate the intrusion of egotism in the 
narrative: nor should we have thought it 
necessary to make these remarks but for 
the purpose of explaining to our readers, 
that it is mot a metrical Romance ; not 
that we have any objection to such came 
positions in the hands of men of genius ; 
but it cannot be denied that even in their 
hands, and when they have occupied wri 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. III. p. 273. 
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ters of the most brilliant powers, they 
may pall on repetition. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, isa poem in 
which narrative, feeling, description, senti- 
ment, satire, tenderness and contemplation, 
are happily blended; it is adorned with 
beautiful imagery, expressed in animated 
and harmonious verse; and to this we 
may add, that the subjects of it are of the 
most interesting nature, and, if not in. 
themselves altogether new, they are treated 
in a manner combining novelty and ex- 
actness. 

The scope of the poem is briefly this : 
Harold, the imaginary character, dissatis- 
fied with bis life at home, resolves to quit 
England and visit other countries. He 
embarks, and landing at Lisbon, travels 
through a part of Portugal and of Spain ; 
he re-embarks at Cadiz, and after staying 
awhile in the Maltese islands, passes by 
several of the*Grecian islands, visits 
Albania, and lastly, makes excursions 
in Greece. If the poet deals not in 
the usual enchantments of magicians, dra- 
gons, andthe long et cetera of the mar- 
vellous, it cannot be denied that he has 
trodden on enchanted ground—on ground 
enchanted by magical recollections, to 
say the least. 

Never was Muse more modestly in- 
voked, or rather not invoked : 


I. 
Oh, thou ! in Hellas deem'd of heavenly birth, 
“Muse ! form'd or fabled at the minstrel’s will, 
Since sham'd full oft by later lyres on earth, 
Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred hill ; 
Yet there I've wander'd by thy vaunted 
Yes ! sigh’d o’er Delphi's long deserted shrine, 
Where, save that feeble fountain, all is still ; 
Nor more my shell awakes the weary Nine 
To grace so plain a tale—this lowly lay of mine. 
The ten following stanzas are employed 
in delineating the character of Harold, 
which is done with a master’s hand. No 
part of the whole poem is more highly 
finished, and did it not exceed our limits, 
we should extract the entire picture. We 
must be content to give one stanza : 


IV. 
Childe Harold bask’d him in the noon-tide sun, 
Disporting there like any other fly ; 
Nor deem’d before his little day was done 
One blast might chill him into misery. 
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But long ere scarce a third of his pass’d by, 
Worse than adversity the Childe befell ; 

He felt the fulness of satiety : 

Then loath’d he in his native land to dwell, 
Which seem’d to him more lone than Eremite’s 
sad cell. 


Harold’s character, isexquisitely drawn; 
it announces a mind which, from youthful 
excesses, had fallen into a melancholy state 
of gloominess. The author, notwithstand- 
ing, contrives to interest us for him :— 


VI. 
And now Childe Harold was sore sick at heart, 
And from his fellow bacchanals would flee ; 
’Tis said, at times the sullen tear would start, 
But Pride congeal’d the drop within his ee : 
Apart he stalked in joyless reverie, 
And from his native land resolv’d to go, 
And visit scorching climes beyond the sea 3 
With pleasure drugg’d he almost longed for woe, 
And e’en for change of scene would seek the 
shades below. 


When the love of virtue, and the prac- 
tice of vice, meet in the same person,as they 
sometimes do,—video meliora, proboque, 
deteriora sequor,—condemnation in the ob- 
server is associated with pity approaching 
to affection: ‘* His virtues and his vices 
are so mingled,” says Ventidius of Mark 
Anthony, ag must confound God's 
choice to punish one and not reward the 
other.” We become too more reconciled 
to Harold, notwithstanding his faults, 
when at sea we find him seizing his harp, 
and singing a “‘ good night ”’ to his country. 

The occurrences in the progress of his 
voyage, the making land, the approach to 
the Tagus, the beauty of the distant view 
of Lisbon with the contrast of the interior 
of the town, are admirable; and the 
picturesque scenery of Cintra is very fine. 
Here his lordship indulges his vein for 
Satire at the expence of the Conveation 
signed in that town, 

‘© Where policy regain’d what arms had _ lost.” 

The Satire is keen, but we were grati- 
fied in seeing that the author does justice 
to Lord Wellington in a note to this pas- 
sage, which, as connected with it, we 
insert. Says Lord B. 

‘© The convention of Cintra was signed 
in the palace of the Marquese Marialva. 
The late exploits of Lord Wellington 

have effaced the follies of Cintra. He 
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has, indeed, done wonders: he has, per- 
haps, changed the character of a nation, 
reconciled rival superstitions, and baffled 
an enemy who never retreated before his 
predecessors’ (Notes p. 115). No finer 
compliment was ever paid to a military 
character. 
On Harold’s leaving Portugal, we meet 
with another stanza which makes a new 
impression on our hearts in his favour :— 
XXVII. 

So deem’d the Childe, as o’er the mountains he 

Did take his way in solitary guise : 

Sweet was the scene, yet soon he thought to flee, 

More restless than the swallow in the skies : 

Though here awhile he learned to moralize, 

For Meditation fix’d at times on him: 

And conscious Reason whisper'd to despise 

His early youth, mispent in maddest whim ; 
But as he gaz’d on Truth his aching eyes grew dim. 

AXVIII. 

To horse! to horse! he quits, for ever quits 

A scene of peace, though soothing to his soul : 

Again he rouses from his moping fits, 

But seeks not now the harlot aud the bowl. 

Onward he flies, nor fix’d as yet the goal 

Where he shall rest him on his pilgrimage ; 

And o'er him many changing scenes must roll 

Ere tcil his thirst for travel can assuage, 

Or he shall calm his breast, or learn experience 
sage. 

The entrance into Spain, the scarcely dis- 
cernible boundaries of the two kingdoms, 
the allusion to the battles fought between 
the Christians and the Moors on the banks 
of the Guadiana, the apostrophe to 
Spain, the battle heard at a distance, 
and the sight of hostile armies in gorge- 
ous array, are beauties to which we 
can only refer ; as, indeed, we must say 
of many more. But it is impossible to 
omit the apostrophe to Spain. 

XXXV, 
Oh, lovely Spain! renown’d, romantic land! 
Where is that stan ard which Pelagio bore, 
When Cava’s * traitor-sire first call’d the band 
That dy’d thy mountain streams with Gothic 
gore ? 


* Count Julian’s daughter, the Helen of Spain. 
Pelagius preserved his independence in the fast- 
nesses of the Asturias, and the descendants of his 
followers, after some centuries, completed ‘their 
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Where are those bloody banners which of yore 
Wav'd o’er thy sons, victorious to the gale, 
And drove at last the spoilers to their shore ? 
Red gleam’d the cross, and waned the crescent 
p-le, 
While Afric’s echoes thrill’d with Moorish ma- 
trons’ wail, 
XXXVI 
Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale ? 
Ah! such, alas! the hero’s amplest fate ! 
When granite moulders and when records fail, 
A peasant’s plaint prolongs his dubious date, 


Pride ! bend thine eye from heaven to thine 
estate ; 


See how the Mighty shrink into asong! 

Can Volume, Pillar, Pile preserve thee great > 
Or must thou trust Tradition’s simple tongue, 
When Flattery sleeps with thee, and History does 

thee wrong ? 

XXXVII. 

Awake, ye sons of Spain! awake! advance ! 
Lo! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries, 
But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance; 
Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the skies: 
Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies, 
And speaks in thunder through yon engine’s 

Toar : 
In every peal she calls—* Awake ! arise !” 
Say, is her voice more feeble than of yore, 

When her war-song was heard on Andatusia’s 


shore ? 
XXXVIII. 
Hark !—heard you not those hoofs of dreadful 
note ? 


Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath ? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote ; 
Nor sav’d your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants slaves ?—the fires of death, 
The bale-fires fash on high :-—from sock to rock, 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 
Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the 
shock. 
In the two following stanzas how ad- 
mirably contrasted are the thoughtless in- 
habitants of a voluptious city and the 


anxious countrymen, in a seat ‘of war! 


XLVI. 
But all unconscious of the coming doom, 
The feast, the song, the revel here abounds ; 
Strange modes of merriment the hours consume, 
Nor bleed these patriots with ‘theis country’s 


suuggle by the conquest of Grenada. 
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Not here War’s clarion, but Love’s rebeck 
sounds ; 
Here Folly still his votaries enthrals ; 
And young-eyed Lewdness walks her midnight | 
rounds, | 
Girt with the silent crimes of Capitals, 
Still to the last kind Vice elings to the tott’ring | 
walls. 
XLVII. 
Not so the rustice-with his trembling mate 
He lurks, nor casts his heavy eye afar, 
Lest he should view his vineyard desolate, 
Blasted below the dun hot breath of war. 
No more beneath soft Eve's consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet : 
Ah, monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye 
mar, 
Not in the toils of Glory would ye fret: 
The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and Man be 
happy yet. 


We cannot refrain from extracting the 
stanzas devoted to the maid of Saragoza : 


LIV. 
Js it for this the Spanish maid, arous’d, 
Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 
And all unsex’d, the Anlace hath espous’d, 
Sung the loud song, and dar’d the deed of war ? 
And she, whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall’d, an owlet’s larum chill’d with dread, 
Now views the column-scattering bay’net jar, 
The falchion flash, and o’er the yet warm dead 
Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might 
quake to tread. 
LV. 
Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 
Oh! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark’d her black eye that mocks her coal- 
black veil, 
Heard her light lively tones in Lady’s bower, 
Seen her long locks that foil the painter’s power, 
Her fairy form, with more than female grace, 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoza’s tower 
Beheld her smile in Danger’s Gorgon face, 
Thin the clos’d ranks, and lead in Glory’s fear- 
ful chase, 
LVI. 
Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-tim’d tear ; 
Her chief is slain—she fills his fatal post ; 
Her fellows flee—she checks their base career ; 


The foe retireseeahe heads the sallying host: 
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Who can appease like her a lover’s ghost ? 

Who can avenge so well a leader’s fall ? 

What maid retrieve when man’s flush’d hope is 

lost ? , 

Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 

Foil’d by a woman’s hand, before a batter’d wall ?# 
Here follow some highly wrought stanzas 

on the beauty of the Spanish women; in 
the midst of which there occurs a fine 


| apostrophe to Mount Parnassus. During 


the remainder of the first canto, Harold 
is in Cadiz, a city for various reasons 
not likely to decrease the interest of the 
poem. ‘The dissipation of the place, and 
a bull fight furnish the chief topics. The 
bull-fight is exquisitely painted. To- 
wards the conclasion, there is a mournful 
stanza on the state of Spain, which, for 
the harmony of the verse, and for the 
sympathy excited by every line, deserves 
particular attention :— 
xc, 

Not all the blood at Talavera shed, 

Not all the marvels of Barossa’s fight, 

Not Albuera lavish of the dead, 

Have won for Spain her well asserted right. 

When shall her Olive Branch be free from 

blight ? 
When shall she breathe her from the blushing 
toil ? 

How many a doubtful day shall sink in night, 

Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spoil, 
And Freedom’s stranger tree grow native of thesoil! 


The scenes of the second canto are, at 
sea; they shiftto Albania, the territory of 
Ali Pacha’s government ; and to Greece. 
It opens with an invocation to Minerva, 
and after a few stanzas, relative toa di- 
versity of religion tending to scepticism,— 
and therefore not to be distinguished by our 
commendation,—the poet, viewing the 
ruins of Athens, is inflamed with anger 
against the plunderers,—the peaceful not 
the warlike plunderers, of Greece; con- 
cluding the burst of his indignation thus:—. 

Cold is the heart, fair Greece! that looks on thee - 

Nor feels as lovers o'er the dust they lov'd ; 

Dull is the eve that will not weep to see 

Thy walls defac’d, thy mouldering shrines ree 

mov'd 


* Such were the exploits ef the Maid of Sae 
sagoza, When tie author was at Seville she 
walked daily on the Prado, decorated with medals 
and orders, by command of the Junta, 
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By British hands, which it had best behov’d 
To guard those relics ne'er to be restor'd, 
Curst be the hour when from their isle they 
rov'd, 
And once again thy hapless bosom gor’d, 
And snatch’d thy shrinking Gods to northern 
climes abhorr’d ! 


This opening is written in the character 
of the poet himself, under the fervour of 
excited feelings, while contemplating this 
favourite classical spot. He now reiurns 
to Harold, who has left Spain. The 
images presented to the mind from sail- 
ing out of harbour with a convoy are 
well painted; as is the interior of a ship 
of war at sea, and the lagging of the 
dull sailors under her protection, ‘The 
moonlight scene in the passage through 
the Straits, with the reflections it sug- 
gests, the arrival at Calypso’s Island, the 
new Calypso Harold finds there, and the 
invulnerable state of his heart, afford sub- 
jects for stanzas sweetly harmonious. The 
following may be taken as a specimen :— 

XXIV, 
Thus bending o’er the vessel's laving side, 
To gaze on Dian's wave-reflected sphere, 
The soul forgets her schemes of Hope and Pride, 
And flies unconscions o’er each backward year: 
None are so desolate but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possess’d 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear ; 
A flashing pang ! of which the weary breast 
Would stili, albeit in vain, the heavy heaut divest. 
XXV. 
To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude ; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and see her 
stores unroll'’d. 
XXVI. 
But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of 
men, 
To hear, tosee, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world’s tir’d denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can 
bless; 


Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 


None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 

Of all that flatter'd, follow’d, sought, and sueds 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

Also one stanza from those that contain 

reflections at Calypso’s island : 
XXX, 
Thus Harold deem’d, as on that lady's eye 
He look’d, and met its beam without a thought, 
Save Admiration glancing harmless by : 

Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote, 

Who knew his votary often lost and caught, 

But knew him as his worshipper no more, 

And ne’er again the boy his bosom sought: 

Since now he vainly urg’d him to adore, 

Well deem’d the little God his ancient sway 
was o’er, 

Harold passes by Ithaca, the promon- 
tory of Leucadia, and Actium: he tra- 
vels through a gveat part of Continental 
Greece to visit the Albanian Chief (Ali 
Pacha) : these are described, together with 
the feelings they excite, and the reflec- 
tions they give birth to. The palace of 
the Pacha at Ioanina is magnificently 
drawn: we have seldom seen so masterly.a 
picture, and though of considerable length, 
we shall present it to our readers:—- 

LIV. 
The Sun had sunk behind vast Tomerit,® 
And Laos wide und fierce came roaring by ; 
The shades of wonted night were gathering yet, 
When, down the steep banks winding warily, 
Childe Harold saw, iike meteors in the sky, 
The glittering minarets of Tepalen, 
Whose walls o’erlook the stream ; and drawing 
nigh, 
He heard the busy hum of warrior-men 
Swelling the breeze that sigh’d along the lengthene 
ing glen. 
LY. 
He pass’d the sacred Haram'’s silent tower, 
And underneath the wide o’er-arching gate 
Survey’d the dwelling of this chiet of power, 
Where all around proclaim’d his high estate, 
Amidst no common pomp the despot sate, 
While busy preparation shook the court, 
Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and gantons 
wait 
Within, a palace, and without, a fort: 
Here men of every clime appear to make resort. 


Anciently Mount Tomarus. 
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LVI. 
Richly caparison’d, a ready row 
Of armed horse, and many a warlike store 
Circled the wide extending court below : 
Above, strange groups adorn’d the corridore ; 
And oft-times through the Area’s echoing door 


Some high-capp’d Tartar spurr’d his steed 
away: 

The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the 
Moor 


Here ming!'d in their many-hued array, 
While the deep war-drum’s sound announe’d the 
close of day. 
LVII. 
The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee, 
With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 
And gold-embroider’d garments, fair to see 5 
The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon ; 
The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 
And cropked glaive ; the lively, supple Greek, 
And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated son ; 
The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak, 
Master of all around, too potent to be meek, 


LVIII. 
Are mix’d conspicuous : some recline in groups, 
Scanning the motley scene that varies round ; 
There some great Moslem to devotion stoops, 


And some that smoke, and some that play, are 
found : 


Here the Albanian proudly treads the ground ; 


Half whispering there the Greek ig heard to 
prate ; 


Hark! from the mosque the nightly solemn 
soond, 


The Muezzin’s call doth shake the minaret, 
§* There is no god but God!—to prayer—lo! 
God is great!” 
LIX. 
Just at this season Ramazani’s fast 
Through the long day its penance did main- 
tain: 
But when the lingering twilight hour was past, 
Revel and feast assum’d the rule again. 
Now all was bustle, and the menial train 
Prepar'd and spread the plenteous board within ; 
The vacant gallery now see’a’d made in vain, 
But from the chambers came the mingling din, 
&s page and slave anon were passing out aud in. 
LX. 
Here woman's voice is never heard : apart, 
And scarce permitted, guarded, veil’d, to rove, 
She yields to one her person and her heart, 
Tam'd to her cage, nor feels a wish to move: 


Lord Byron's Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
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For, not unhappy in her master’s love, 

And joyful in a mother’s gentlest cares, 

Blest cares ! all other feelings far above ! 
Herself more sweetly rears the babe she bears 


Who never quits the breast, no meaner passion 
shares. 
LXI. 


In marble-pav'd pavilion, where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose, 
Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling, 
And soft voluptuous couches breath’d repose, 
Aur reclined, a man of war and woes ; 
Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace, 
While Gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face, 
The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with 
disgrace. 
LXII. 


It is not that yon hoary lengthening beard 

Ill suits the passions which belong to youth 1 

Love conquers age—so Hafiz hath averr’d, 

So sings the Teian, and he sings in sooth— 

But ’tis those ne’er forgotten acts of ruth, 

Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 

In years, that mark him witha tyger’s tooth ; 

Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal 

span, 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood 
an. 

The character of the Albanians is given 
with great energy, in the succeeding stan« 
zas: we extract the first of them : 

LXIV. 

Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 

Not virtues, were those virtues more mature, 

Where is the foe that ever saw their back ? 

Who can so well the toil of war endure ? 

Their native fastnesses not more secure 

Than they in doubtful time of troublous need 

Their wrath how deadly ! but their friendship 

sure, 

When Gratitude or Valour bids them bleed, 
— rushing on where’er their chief may 

cad. 

Harold terminates his stay among the 
Albanians at a feast, and with a charace 
teristic effusion, which the author informs 
us was composed by him from ditlerent Al- 
banese songs, 

SONG. 
1. 
Tambourgi !* Tambourgi! thy ‘larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war; 
All the sons of the mountains arise at the note, 
Chimariot, Hlyrian, and dark Suliote ' 


Drummacr. 
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2. 


Oh! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 

In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote ? 

To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild 
flock, 

And descends to the plain like the stream from 
the rock, 


Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live ? 

Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forego? 
What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe? 


Macedonia sends forth her invincible race ; 
Fora time they abandon the cave and the chase : 
But those scarfs of blood-red shall be redder, 
before 
The sabre is sheath’d and the battle is o’er. 
5. 
Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the waves, 
And teach the pale Franks what it is to be slaves, 
Shall leave on the beach the long galley and oar, 
And track to his covert the captive on shore. 
6. 
1 ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 
My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy; 
Shall win the young bride with her long flowing 
hair, 
And many a maid from her mother shall tear. 
7. 
1 love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 
Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall sooth ; 
Let her bring from the chamber her many-ton’d 
lyre, 
And sing us a song on the fall of her sire, 
8. 
Remember the moment when Previsa fell,* 
The shricks of the conquer’d the conqueror’s yell ; 
The roofs that we fir’d, and the plunder we shur'd 
The wealthy we slaughter’d, the lovely we spar’d» 
9. 
T talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear ; 
He neither must know who would serve the Vizier: 
Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne’er 
saw 
A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw. 
10, 
Dark Muchtar his son to the Danube is sped, 
Let the ycllow-hair’d+ Giaours view his horse- 
tail § with dread ; 


# It was taken by storm from the French. 

+ Yellow is the epithet given to the Russians. 
3 Infidel. 

§ Horse-tails are the insignia of a Pacha, 


When his Delhis® come dashing in blood o’er 
the banks, 
How few shall escape from the Muscovite ranks ! 
ll. 

Selictar! 4 unsheath then our chief’s scimitar; 
Tambourgi ! thy ’larum gives promise of war. 
Ye mountains that see us descend to the shore § 
Shall view us as victors, or view us no more! 


The remainder of the poem is dedicated 
to that enchanting country, Greece, and 
every line of it will be felt by the scholar 
and the man of taste; but to which, we 
must again say, our limits compel us to 
refer our readers; who, indeed, wilk 
eventually be pleased with a reference 
that shall induce them to peruse the 
whole of a poem calculated to diffuse 
delight. 

It is followed by notes relative to the 
subjects introduced, and by a few short 
miscellanies, chiefly written abroad, of 
which several are on similar topics ; and 
some are translations of Romaic songs. 
The volume concludes with an appendix, 
containing a catalogue of Romaic authors, 
with specimens of that language. In 
some future number, and at a more leie 
sure moment, we may return with pleae 
sure to their contents. Some of the notes, 
particularly those written at Athens, fur 
nish matter for observations, which the 
calls of our printer warn us to postpone. 


Particularités, &c: Particulars of and 
Observations on the most celebrated Mie 
nisters of Finance in France, from 1660 
to 1791. 8vo. Pp. 362. Price 10s. Dulay 
and Co., London ; 1812. 


Prinrep and published in London ! 
—Of what advantage to Britain can 
be the publ cation of a work like the 
present ?—1'his were a puzzling question 
if asked respecting many a brochure 
edited by French emigrants; but, the 
work under our perusal has much less of 
the French style of thinking in it, than 
most others which have come under our 
perusal ; while it manifests a prudence, 
and sedateness of mind, honourable to 
the writer's talents and patriotism. It is 
easy to see, that although he refrains from 
coarsely censuring the wars waged by 
France, during the last century especially, 


* Horsemen, answering to our forlorn hope. 
t Sword-bearer. 
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yet he traces to them the causes of the 
impoverishment of her national treasury ; 
and however the vanity and ostentation of 
Louis XIV escapes indignant exposure, 
yet their effects are denounced, as indeed 
they deserve, having been, unhappily for 
France, the leading causes of her destruc- 
tion. 

M. M., nevertheless, finds even in the 
weakuesses of that monarch a stamp of 
greatness, in which the proceedings of 
royalty were afterwards defective ; and by 
confining his observations to subjects of 
finance, he waives the consideration of 
other scarcely less iusportaat or less power- 
ful agents. We consider derangement of 
finances, as one among the causes of 
French confusions ; yet it was but one of 
many operating for a long time, more or 
less covertly, which bursting out into open 
day, in rapid succession, if not rather in 
conjunction, produced the effect of acou- 
tinued explosion, extending the ruin spread 
ground by one great mine; and aiford- 
ing a wide and easy entrance to numerous 
calamities, at a breach already practicable. 
The persecutions for conscience sake com- 
manded by Louis XIV, were avenged in 
the sufferings of the exiled Catholic cler- 
gy ; the orgies of the Regent were com- 
pleted in those of the Directory and Ro- 
bespierre ; the profligate principles of 
Voltaire and his incendiaries, were but the 
matuiity of tenets which sundry cardinals 
had too powerfully sanctioned by their 
sentiments and by their practices, 

But, as this sensible and well in- 
formed writer limits his attention to the 
character and measures of statesmen 
who were placed at the head of a very 
important office, we must conform to his 
prudence ; and certainly we had much ra- 
ther see a single subject treated in a man- 
ner deserving confidence, than a multi- 
tude of subjects attempted, on which the 
writer possesses little or no appropriate 
information for the direction of our 
opinion or the improvement of our ua- 
derstanding. 

To sit in judgment on the character of 
@ statesman is an arduous undertaking: it 
requires besides a competent familiarity 
with general matters, and correct prin- 
ciples moral and political, an intimate 
acquaintance with the ring events of 
the times, with the obstacles, ditkiculties, 
retarding causes, and smpossibilities which 


surrounded the man, who after all was 
but a man, whose duty it was to surmount 
them. Many of these arose from quar- 
ters, and on occasions, from which he 
might justly have expected assistance, 
Could all his associates be equally well 
informed, or equally well inclined, as him- 
self ?—the resistance of some was to be 
removed by instructing their ignorance; the 
envy of others was to be soothed or over 
come, by taking advantage of time, place, 
and circumstances. Moreover, men who 
swayed the fortunes of the state, some- 
times fouadin themselves their own great- 
est euemy : their station required capacity 
and morality ; a failure in either was fa- 
tal: or they had not sufficient industry to 
enforce the execution of their most valu- 
able plans; or they weakly misplaced 
their confidence, and ruined by deputy 
what they had perfected as principals. 
The personal propensities and domestic 
management of a public man, not seldom 
mark his disposition more strongly than 
his official deportment. Many a member 
of a public board has restrained his tem- 
per while among his associates, but his 
chagrin has vented itself in oaths and ill 
humour, at home.—While his passion 
was strong his reason was proportions 
ately weak ; and then was deluded by 
the wiles of the crafty and self interested. 
Genius and virtue are not always compa- 
nions ; when they do meet they mutually 
strengthen each other: neither of them 
alone is adequate to the conduct of public 
affairs ; but when the flights of genius are 
restrained by the sedateness of virtue, 
and directed by the dictates of integrity, 
that nation which does not distinguish and 
value the blessings, deserves to suffer by 
the loss of them. 


Posthumous enquiries, like the present, 
are among the punishments attached to 
presumptuous insufficiency, to the abuse 
of official power: they become lessons to 
successors; and /iving statesmen, how- 
ever flattered by others, or misled by their 
own vanity to think themselves ‘‘ great,"’ 
may receive instruction from reviewing 
the errors of their predecessors in office, 
whether they flourished in their own 
country, or abroad. More than that, the 
judicious and happy efforts of truly great 
men, in former ages, afford a pleasure in 
examination, since we contemplate the 
whole eti.cts of measures whose operations 
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they could only conjecture by anticipa- 
tion: nor let it be thought a small plea- 
sure to liberal minds to bestow even on 
those who cannot be gratified by hearing 
it, the applause due to their talents, their 
discrimination, their heroism, their vir- 
tues, and their merit. 

Not every statesman is a character wor- 
thy contemplating. The majority merely 
occupy office, and slave through its duties, 
Of the twenty-eight ministers of fiuance, 
who fill up the interval of time included 
in M. M.’s work, he selects nine only 
whom he deems deserving his considera- 
tion. These are distinguished by activity 
or indolence ; by felicity or infelicity ; by 
public attachment or aversion ; or by such 
a combination of these contraries, as places 
them apart from their fellows. 

If weare not misinformed, the writer 
has a kind of hereditary pretension to the 
office he has assumed, his ancestors were 
in the service of former Kings of France, 
to whom the personages, whose trials he 
institutes were ministers; and he himself, 
holds an honourable situation under the 
lawful descendant and heir of the Bour- 
bons. Whether the reflections he offers 
are traditionary also in his family, we 
know not; but we have every reasun to 
eonfide in his opportunities of verifying 
the amusing anecdotes he communicates. 
These anecdotes will be thought a very 
interesting part of his labours ; and those 
who are not sufficiently acquainted with 
French finance to estimate the justness of 
his criticisms in his text, may nevertheless 
enjoy the pictures of life and manners pre- 
sented in his notes. 

The period included in M. M.’s obser- 
vations is from 1660 to 1791: the nine 
ministers selected are, Colbert, Desma- 
rets, Law, Machaut, Silhouette, Terrai, 
Turgot, Necker, Calonne, and Necker 
the second time. He gives merely the 
outlines of their official history ; a sketch 
of their opinions, their errors, their pre- 
judices, their faults, their manners, with 
occasional details of their personal course 
of life. 

The feudal system was the origin as of 
all holdings and duties, so of fees, taxes, 
contributions, and the mode of col- 
lecting them, Change of circumstances, 
resulting chiefly from new tracts opened 
to commercial adventure, annulled all for- 
mer principles of taxation ; and by the ever 


increasing expences of wars, the'public trea- 


sury at length became a chaos. Sully, 
about 1595, was called to administer the 
finances of France; then in the utmost 
confusion. The treasury was in receipt 
of no more than 23 millions of livres; 
the expences far exceeded that sum; and 
the state was also burdened with a debt of 
300 millions, He diminished, and at 
length overcame this deficit, though not 
without compromising his character for 
integrity. He favoured agriculture, but 
often injured, instead of serving it, by di- 
recting when he onght only to have pro- 
tected. From Sully to Colbert, were 
twelve ministers of ordinary abilities, 

Our author's remarks on the nature of 
the taxes are judicious. Colbert consi- 
dered the land tax and personal tazes, 
as supports of the state; yet be found 
the latter so very burdensome to the popu- 
lation, that by way of experiment he laid 
the whole on the soil, in the généralité of 
Montauban: the consequence was, that 
every year added to its weight, and about 
sixty years afterwards, the cultivation of 
many lands was abandoned, to escape 
paying the tax. We may not live to see 
it: but time will probably affix the same - 
disgrace on the so greatly vaunted Cadastre 
of Buonaparte. 

The Gadelle or tax on salt, was so 
unequally collected, that in some provinces 
salt was sold for almost ten times its value 
in others, What anirresistable temptation 
to adventurers and smugglers! The taxes 
on commodities became little Jess une- 
qual: fish, fresh and salted, paid alike ; 
wine, weak or strong, paid the same duty, 
Colbert set himself against these, and sie 
imilar iniquities. He moderated what he 
could not remedy. He sought in promos 
ting arts, manufactures and commerce, 
for articles susceptible of more acctirate 
taxation, according to their mercantile 
value; and he considered whatever taxa- 
ble property he created by such means, 
as so much in alleviation of the burden laid 
on land. Hedid more, he protected ree 
ligious toleration; and the consequences 
of intolerance, after his decease, vindi- 
cated the wisdom of his conduct. He 
told the king the truth ; and even referred 
him without management, to the libels 
published against his actions, for whole- 
some reproof. A discussion between him 
and the king was the immediate cause of 
his death. 

Louvois, then minister for the war de- 
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partment, hated Colbert, because he could 
not obtain all the money he desired to 
spend in war; and as Colbert could not 
inspect every i/em charged in his multi- 
farious accounts, Louvois discovered ia 
the royal buildings, articles which had 
cost more than their value: this he com- 
municated to the king. ‘ When Col- 
bert was giving in his accounts to his Ma- 
jesty, Louis grambled at the price paid 
for the iron gates, which close the Great 
Court of Versailles; and after several 
mortifying remarks added ‘* there is kna- 
wery here.” Colbert replied, ‘ Sire, I 
flatter myself at least, that remark does 
potattach to me: no,” said the king, 
** but you should have looked more sharp- 
ly into it:—If you want to know what 
economy is, go to Flanders, you wiil see 
how cheaply the new fortifications of the 
towns there have been done.” This com- 
mendatory reference to the works of his 


for prolonged circulation ; and the provost 
of the merchants, M. Trudaine, who re- 
fused to lend his presence to such chica- 
nery, was deprived of his dignity. When 
M. Trudaine went tothe Regent to en- 
quire the cause of his disgrace, that prince, 
who, though vile himself, was not with- 
out some respect for virtue, answered 
him,—** what the devil would you have 
me tell you? You are too honest a man 
for us.” The shares in Law's Company, 
originally 500, rose to 9,000 :—and at 
length to 20,000. The bubble burst ; 
and they sunk to 200! ‘Lhe universal 
ruin was long felt in France ; as the fel- 
low bubble, and equal ruin in England 
in the famous South Sea year, were, and 
still are. Our author attributes other cala- 
mitics to Law’s famous scheme, in the 
issue ¢. oT. 

But, says he, the change produced by this 
Sysiem in manners, must be considered as a 
fatal revoiwuou. From this epoch tue spirit 


enemy was athunder-clap. The minister 
went home, and fell sick;—his sickness 
proved fatal. His last words were, speak- 
ing of theking, “ Jf / tad done for Goa, 
what Ihave done for that man, 1 should 
have been doubly saved ; wiereas nou, 1 
know not what will become of me.” The 
king having heard ot his illness, sent a 
gentleman to visit him, and wrote him a 
letter. His family with the utmost dith- 
culty induced him to admit this messen- 
ger. ‘** I will not so much as hear the 
King's name mentioned said he, at 
degst, let him leave me quiet, now.” ‘The 
genileman was however, introduced by 
management into the chamber 3 but the 
patient affected to sleep. ‘The king's let- 
ter remained unopened.” 

Colbert and Wolsey, dying, speak the 
same language ! they use almost the same 
words: they equally feel how unhappy is 
that poor man who hangs on princes’ 
favours:” able financiers ; but woetul mis- 
calculators! What lessons to over-weening 
ambition ! 

Law’s Bank and Company, as originally 
pianned, receive their just tribute of com- 
mendation from our author; but when 
the king intermeddled, and the bank was 
declared royal, Law’s calculations and 
purposes were gradually setaside ; and his 
name became the stalking horse of knaves 
in power. Not only were bank bills mul- 
tiplied out of all reason; but, bills or- 
dered by the regulations to be publicly 
burnt, were kept back from the flames 


of the nation changed: the leve ot money, 
avidity lo acquire 1, te esteem attached to 
| Ils possession, have been more active sentis 
ments, and more generally diflused. Paris 
| was changed into ar: arena of siock jobbing, 
Only authorized, but protected and fas 
voured : the people abandoned themselves with 
the most trightiui liceutiousness, subtilty, 
manguvyes, and fraud, to the game of shares. 
The perpetual variations in their price, so 
sudden, so prodigious, created and destroyed 
a multitude of fs.tunes: the rich during the 
day were poor in the eveniug; pvor again 
oa the morrow, the following days saw thena 
wealiby again ; and often extreme indigenee 
was exchanged for enormous opulence. Not 
only did itese events cause violent sensations 
throughout Paris, but the report of them 
echoed in all parts of the kingdom, while the 
exagzeration that always accompanies news 
of this nature, augmented to fable what was 
in reality so surprising and scarcely credible : 
the minds of the people were so agitated, that 
the lower classes, unable toappreciate or even 
to understand the system, flocked from the 
remotest provinces te the capital ; persuaded 
that to become rich it was sufficient to visit 
Paris. 

This rapid transition from one condition to 
another, this sudden opulence, intoxicated 
like strong liquors, The newly enriched in- 
dulged in a profusion, hooted at first as re- 
dicuious, from its novelty, and its unbe- 
coming excess ; but shortly it ceased to sur- 
prise and appeared to be justified by custom. 
Luxury, following these examples, penetrated 
even into the inferior classes of society ; what 
had been thought superfluity was now 
deemed necessary; cnjoyments were cone 
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sidered as wants ; and wants, originating in 
the imagination, range throughout a sphere of 
much greater extent than those fixed by na- 
ture: the rich themselves fancied they suf- 
fered under poverty, because they estimated 
their situation not according to their real pos- 
sessions, but according to what they imagined 
requisite to gratify their desires, ‘I'he jobbers, 
now become wealthy, did not confine them- 
selves to enjoyments demanded by softness 
and sensuality ; but intending to assume the 
appearance of great lords, they sought after 
tiiose which terminated in absolute ostenta- 
tion, while great lords, not to be out-done, 
wonecessarily multiplied their expences. The 
Chancellor d’ Aguesseau who witnessed this 
disorganization, this national calamity, said, 
** the financiers had ruined the people by 
their in-comings, and the grandees of the 
state by their oud-goings.” 

The nobility at the head of the nation, and 
its model, become demoralized; and has 
never since been so disinterested, nor so feel- 
ingly alive to the sense of honour, neither 
has it felt the same repugnance to unequal 
alliances, nor blushed to participate in  pro- 
fits, till that period restricted to professions of 
a lower description. The possession of money 
conferred a kind of respectability ; — the seal 
of national corruption : pecuniary retributions 
were necessarily united to honourable distinc- 
tions, which before had formed the only re- 
wards for services rendered to the state by the 
higher classes ; and thus one of the most ef- 
fectual of political powers was weakened. 

Whether there are not nations to which 
a part, if not the whole, of these remarks 
may apply, we refer to the consideration 
of the public. Unhappily, for the personal 
fortune of some of our corps, the year 
1720, has left sufficient sufferings behind 
it, to warrant our confirming the state- 
ment, if not the inferences of our au- 
thor. 

The early part of the reign of Louis 
XV, was marked rather by sting iness, 
than by economy: the young king’s 
pleasures certainly were not expensive ; 
unless to receive accommodations trom his 
ladies were expence. One of them, who 
shared ‘‘ le honteux honneur des bonnes 
graces du Roi,” was at her death, found 
to be 400,000 livres minus in her personal 
fortune. This parsimony resulted trom 
the prodigality of Louis XIV; and when- 
ever his grand-son wished for expenditures 
not strictly in order, M. Orry, the In- 
tendant of the Finances, would not fail to 


him, that ‘‘ he weil recollected 


during the year 1701 (a year of war), 
andex the walls of Versailles, giving alms 


to men wearing the king's livery; and’ 
that he would not have such a thing hap- 
pen during Ais administration.” It might, 
however, have happened afterwards : for so 
meagre were the finances of France occa 
sionally, that when M. Bertin took theic 
superintendancy, the troops were somes 
times without pay, and sometimes with- 
out food: the Prince of Conty, lent him 
personally, to be employed in the service 
of the state, 500,000 livres ; and when 
the English Janded in Normandy, the, 
king lent 2,000 douis from his private cash, 
which were sent post to the army engaged 
against the invaders. In later days, the 
king had not often 2,000 douis to lend: 
the expences of Madame Pompadour, 
kept him poor: those of Madame dau 
Barry, were beyond all bounds. Many 
disgraceful anecdotes of her extravagance, 
were, long afier his death, in circulation 
in good society at Paris. 

The various bankruptcies of France, 
are not denied by this writer. It is truly 
astonishing that with so many instances 
before it, French vanity should describe 
the country as prosperous, and urge the 
government to exertions most alarming- 
ly ruinous: war, war, was the cry, 
when it should have been peace! peace ! 

As we enter on M. Necker's first 
ministry, the interest of the work in- 
creases. ‘The events which followed 
his services, it may be thought, give a 
tinge to the medium through which his 
person, his character, and his conduct, 
have been viewed by this loyal adherent 
to the old court. But, after all, Necker 
was only the instrument : — the active 
power was elsewhere. M. M.’s cha- 
racter of M. de Calonne, is equally un- 
favourable, but is written with spirit, and 
not without justice. His financial plans, 
as all the world knows, failed : according 
to our author they ought not to have suc- 
ceeded. The assembly of tae Notables, 
ended in nullity. He was not the man 
for business. Among other instances, of 
what ourauthorcalls inconseguences” in- 
herent in his disposition, it seems, that 
even on his wedding-day he could not 
overcome his remissness: Says our author, 

“© Ou the day of his first marriage, the 
wedding dinner was given at the ouse of 
one of his relations, M. de Calonne formed 
one of a party at play: when the hour for 
departure came, he was informed of it by see 
veral broad hints; of which he took no noe 
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tice : at length he was distinctly reminded of ; night the memoir he had prepared to be pres 


it: he begged a moment's delay ; ,;when this 
was expired, he intreated another. At length 
the mother of his bride, insisting on setting 
off, he requested her to get into the coach 
with her daughier, and assured her he would 
be there as soon as she could ; but he forgot 
his promise ; hia friends were obliged by 
united strength to force him from the room, 
and into the coach, where his bride awaited 
him dissolved in tears. 


The same disposition to delay accom- 
panied him in office ;—the same heedless~ 
ness, or inattention to the consequences 
that might, and probably would, ensue on 
his conduct. 

When M. de Calonne was chosen as mi- 
nister of the Finances, the course that he 
ought to have followed was marked out by 
the situation of affairs. ‘The contract of the 
Fermes générales having been broken without 


advantage, the first operation was, as it ought 
to have been, to renew it; but the disposition 
to excess, natural to M. de Caluune, did not 
allow him to restrain his conduct within 
just limits ; and in the Arrét of the Council 


issued on that oceasion, he declared that that | 


suspension of the contract was the clfect of 
** culpable ignorance ;"° an expression not to 
be credited, and diametrically opposed to the 
constant style of the council languoge, which 
whenever a former decision was retracted, 
always palliated the contradiction, deseribed 
it as being exacted by the acquisition of addi- 
tional information, or by the prepouderauce 
of certain considerations, in comparison with 
those which had before been accepted as 
plausible and just motives for the determina- 
tion taken, in order that there might be at 
least an appearance of propriety and justice 
preserved, even in the adoption of such con- 
tradiction : whereas in this instance, on the 
contrary, the retracted decision was abused 
in the most ignominious terms; and as it 
was the king himself, though acting on the 
elation given by his minister, from whom 
such decision emanated, the king was by 
such language led to denounce himse/f to his 
subjects as ignorant and eulpable. 

When the assembly of the notables was 
Opened, a scene took place which would 
scarcely obtain belief, had not the whole 
body of that assembly been witnesses of it, 
When they had taken their seats in the hall 
of their assembly, waiting for M.de Calonne 
to declare his plan, and to lay before them 
those objects to which they were to direct 
their deliberations, he was absent at the time 
fixed ; and three messages were dispatched to 
obtain his presence.. At length he appeared, 
and said,—that he had only finished over 


| 


sented to them, that he had committed it to 
the charge of four clerks to be copied during 
the night, that these four clerks had gone to 
sleep, that one of the candles, burning on the 
table, had fallen down during their nap, 
and that setting fire to the manuscript the 
whole copy had been consumed, every atom 
of it! It was not possible surely to manifest 
to the notables of the kingdom 2 more de- 
termined confidence—in their credulity!!! 
Was a man so absent, so dilatory, so re- 
miss, fi for the arduous undertaking of res- 
toring the finances of a great kingdom, then 
most dreadfully shattered? Necker en- 
tered on his second administration amid 
multiplied difficulties: and our author ap- 
plauds him highly, for the skill, with 
which bankruptcy and famine were post- 
poned for a time. He describes him 


as an accomplished banker ; though 
sufficient cause, and without obtaining any | 


mistaken, and even miserable politician. 


| His famous ‘* Compte rendu,” is charged 


withequivocation, therudiment of falsity ; 
his addresses to the States General, with 
rudeness and ‘ndecorum, offensive to the 
king ; and his proposals with impractica- 
bility, arising from his unrestrainable self- 
sufficiency and vanity. 


There is much good sense in the infer- 
ences drawn by this writer from a review 
of the history he has presented. He 
attributes most merit to the ministers of 
Louis XIV, always assisted by a council. 
As councils became unfashionable, errors 
increased: the vivacity of Frenchmen 
prevailed over the requisite consideration 
in forming plans, and the steadiness ne- 
cessary to execute them. The previous 
education of ministers by gradual prepa- 
ration in lower stations, was too little 
studied ; at length it was disregarded : and 
finally, the short continuance of ministers 
in place, allowed them no time to be- 
come masters of their business, and to 
discriminate between plans professing to 
be equally beneficial. M. M.’s synopsis 
of official continuance is curious. 

Under Louis XIV, in the last 55 years of 
his reign, are reckoned five ministers of the 
finances: this allows eleven years for the 
ministerial existence of each ; and hone of 
them was dismissed. Colbert died while in 
office ; M. Pelletier and Chamillart resigned, 
after long entreaijng permission: M. Pont- 
chartrain quitted the finances, only to receive 
ihe first dignity of the state: M. Desmarets 
was in office when the king died. 

In the early part of Louis XV, in 25 years, 
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he had five ministers; which gives only five 
years to each. 


In the latter 20 years, were nine ministers: | 


—average of their continuance ¢hree years. 

From the accession of Louis XVI. to the end 
of 1791, making 17 years 8 months, there 
were fen ministers :--average fwen/y one 
months, and a few days. 

To this perpetual change ; to the vacilla- 
tions of councils inseparable from it, M. 
M. attributes much, perhans most, of the 
evil which at length overwhelmed the 
monarchy. Ministers ceased to direct, 
ere they could execute their intentions: 
their intentions were dutifully counteract- 
ed by their successors ; and thus what was 
bad, became worse, till it proved alto- 
gether remeciless. 

The iustance of France may prove use- 
ful to other nations. M. M. indeed says, 
that the publicity of the British financial 
proceedings, and the necessity of submit- 
ing annual reports to parliament, prevents 
ministers void of capacity, from disgracing 
and injuring their country. We could 
wish that this were true ; as we have often 
wished that office were so separated from 
party, that whoever came in or whoever 
went out, these plans which were beneficial, 
the result of experience, matured by wise 
and upright men, might continue in ope- 
ration, pro Lono publico, We understand 
that the fact is otherwise ; when a party 
retires, every scrap of paper, of possible 
utility, all hints, all proposals, are swept 
away, and the bags, into which they are 
thrown, disappear without hope of re- 
covery. But here we close,—Could our 
wishes prevail, Britain should progress in 

rosperity : as, could the sound sense of M. 

1, have had its proper influence former- 
ly, France would have been spared the mi- 
series which have rendered her the terror, 
and the bye-word of nations. 


Recueil, &c. Collection of Manifestoes, 
Proclamations, Discourses, Decrees, &c. 
&c. &c. of Napoleon Buonaparte, Sc 
Extracted from the Moniteur by Lewis 
Goldsmith, Notary. {Printed in French : 
no Preface or Introductory Address, or 
Publisher’s name.} London, 1810, 1811. 
Or all men in England reviewers have 

special cause for exclaiming ‘‘ hang Buo- 

naparte! he and his.” Not a month 
passes without producing works either by 
him or about him, which exhaust our 


patience and vex onr integrity. This is a 
volume of his works: it is in three Parts, 
and contains some curious articles; but a 
still more curious Part may be made by 
collecting those ¢irades against Britain, 
British ministers, British assurance, Bri- 
tish commerce, and in short, against 
every thing British, which have ornae 
mented the pages of the Moniteur, since 
the emperor and king's accession, and 
bear evident marks ot their royal author. 
They may form the fourth Part: —the 
present contain papers written by Buona- 
parte, 1. While general in Italy ; 2. While 
consul ; 3. While emperor and king; down 
to the date of his unprincipled attack on 
Spain. 

Some of them are very imperfectly 
known among the British public: others 
are memoratilia of professions made to be 
broken: disgusting instances of gross 
prevarication and frand, leading on ra- 
pine, misery, and slaughter. For wise 
purposes, we doubt not, their author is 
yet allowed to continue his ravages, and 
elude public justice : but, when the ere- 
cutions assigned him are completed, he 
will vanish ; and history, and Aades will 
do him justice. 

This number we dedicate to one of his 
virtues, HYPOCRISY : our first specimen 
is from the Moniteur of May, 3, 1797. 
Letter of Buonaparte to the Executive 

Directory. 

I solicit repose, after having justified the 
confidence of government and acquired more 
glory ¢han is necessary perhaps to be happy. 
Calumny will exert iseif in vain to impute 
perfidious intentions to me. My civil career 
shail le as my military career has Leen, con- 
FORMABLE TO REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES, 

This extract furnishes proof that Na- 
poleon felt the misery of his situation, 
even during what was deemed by behol- 
ders his career of glory. We have had 
repeated opportunities of verifying this 
observation. 

The actions of the French comman- 
der in Egypt are objects of curiosity; 
which will doubtless be gratified by the 
following. 

Meniteur, No. 67, 7 Frimaire, An. Q. 
Interview of Buonaparte, General in Chief 

of the Army of the East, with several 

Muphtis,* &c. in the interior of the Great 

Pyramid. 


* We suppose that to the ignorance of the 
doer of this conversation, for the Moniteur, 
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Buonaparte.—God is great aud his works 
ere wonderful! Here is a vast work perform- 
ed by human hands! What was the intention 
of him who caused this pyramid to be built ? 

Suleiman. — He was a powerful king of 
Egypt, whose name it is supposed was 
Cheops. He desired to prevent the sacrile- 
geous from disturbing the repose of his re- 
mains. 

Buonaparte.—The great Cyrus caused him- 
self to be interred in epen air, that his body 
might return to its elements. Do not you 
think he did better? Do not you think so? 

Suleiman {bowing].—Glory to God! to 
whom all glory is due. 

Buonaparte.—Hovour to Allah!) What 
Caliph was it who caused this Pyramid to be 
opened, and troubled the remains of the dead? 

Muhamed. 11 is believed to have been the 
commander of the faithful, Mahmoud, who 
reigned many ages ago at Bagdad ; others 
soy it was the renowned Aroun Alrashid 
(the peace of God be upoa him!) who ex. 

cted to find treasures here ; but when by 
his order they had broke open this chamber, 
tradition says, that they found nothing but 
mummies, and along the wall this inscrip- 
tion in letters of gold, The impious commits 
tutquily without profit, but not without re- 
morse! 2! 

Buonaparte. The bread wrested by the 
violent fills his mouth with gravel stones, 


Muhamed {bowing}. That is the dictate 


of wisdom. 

Buonaparte. Glory to Allah ! There is 
no God but God; Mahomet ts his prophet: 
ond Iam one of the friends of Mahomet ! 

Suleiman. ‘The salutation of peace be on 
the sent of God ! salutation also on thee; in- 
vincible general, favourite of Mahamed ! 

Buonaparte. Maphti, I thank you. The 
divine Koran is the delight of my soul, and 
the attention of my eyes; I love the prophet, 
and T intend, very shortly, to visit and ho- 
nour his tomb in the Holy city. But my 
mission is first to exterminate the Mame- 
Jukes. 

Lirahim. May the angels of victory 
sweep away the dust from thy path, and 
cover thee with their wings. The Mame- 
Juke deserves death. 

Buonaparte. He has been strnck, and 
seized by the black angels Moukir and 
Quarkir. God, on whom every thing de- 
om has decreed that his dominion should 

destroyed. 


we are to impute the false characters annexed 
to several speakers in this dialogue, with other 
erroneous allusions, certainly not honourable 
to Savans ; nor perhaps fairly imputable to 
the ignorance of Buonaparte himself, how- 
ever wolorious. 
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Suleiman. He stretched forth the hand of 
rapine over the lands, — the harvests, — the 
horses of 

Buonaparte...And over the most beautiful 
of your female slaves, most Holy Mu phti!— 
Allah has withered his arm. If Egypt is his 
property, let hiin shew the title deeds by 
which a holds it from God ; but God is just 
and merciful to his people. 

Ibrahim. © thou the most valiant among 
the followers of Yesu! Allah has directed 
thee to follow the exterminating angel, to 
deliver his land of Feypt. 

Buonaparte. This land was delivered 
to twenty-four oppressors, rebels against the 
great Sultan our aliy (God encircle him with 
glory!) and to ten thousand slaves, brought 
from Canada * and Georgia: Adriel the 
angel of death has breathed upon them: we 
are come; they are vanished. 

Muhamed. ‘ Noble successor of Alexander, 
honour to thy invincible arms! to the un- 
expected thunder that issues from the midst 
of thy warriors fighting from horses! [the 
horse artillery. 

Buonaparte. Do you believe that thunder 
is the work of the sons of men? Do you bes 
lieve that? A//ah committed it to my hands 
by the genius of war. 

Ibrahim. We know, from thy deeds, that 
Allah has sent thee ; couldst thou be victor, 
had not Al/ah allowed thee? The Delta and 
all the neighbouring districts resound with 
thy miracles. 

Buonaparte. A celestial car shall, at my 
orders, ascend even to the abode of the clouds ; 
and the lightning shall descend along a wire 
of metal, at my bidding. 

Sulemian. And the great serpent, which 
crept out from under the base of Pompey’s 
pillar, the day of thy triumphant entry into 
Alexandria, and remains converted into stone 
around the base of the column, was not that 
another prodigy, wrought by thy hand? 

Buonaeparte. Lights of the faithful, you 
are destined to behold yet greater wonders ; 
for the days of regeneration are come upon 
you. 
‘ Ibrahim. The divine unity regard thee 
with an eye of predilection, adorer of Yesu, 
and render thee the support of the children 
of the prophet! 

Buonaparte. Has not Mahomed said— 
7 man who worships God, and performs 
good works, whatever be his religion, he 
shall be saved ? 

Su‘eiman, Mahamed, Ibrahim, al! bowing 
together—He has said it. 


* This is certainly a misprint: Buonaparte 
intended to sav Circassia,—which would be 
consistent with fact; not Canada, whence 
no Mameluke was ever brought to Egypt. 
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Buonaparte. And if { by order from on high 
have moderated the pride of the vicar of Yesu, 
by diminishing his temporal possessions, to 
amass for him treasures in heaven,—say, was 
it not rendering glory to God whose mercy is 
Infinite ? 

Muhamed [in great apprehension]. The 
Muphti of Rome was rich and powertul : but 
we are but very poor Muphtis. 

Buenaparte. I know it, never fear, you 
have been weighed in the balance with 
Belshazzar, and been found wanting.—-Does 
this pyramid contain any treasures, that 
ever came to your knowledge ? 

Suleiman.—( Laying his hand on his heat) 
None, my lord. ‘his we swear by ihe Holy 
Cite of Mecca. 

Buonaparte.—Cursed, thrice cursed be 
those who seek perishable riches, and covet 
gold and silver which are bat sordid mud !! 

Suleiman.—Thou has spared the Vicar of 
Yesu, and hast treated him with clemency, 
and goodness. 

Buonaparte.—He is an old man whom I 
adore.—[ May God grant his desires, when 
they are directed by reason and truth !]—But 
he is to be blamed for condemning al] the 
Mossulmans to everlasting fire; aud //an 
forbids intolerance to all. 


Ibrahim.—Glory to Allah and his pro- 
phet, who has sent thee among us to cause 
the faith of the feeble to blaze forth afresh, 
and to open again to the faithful, the gates 
of the seventh Heaven ! 

Buonaparte.—You say Yight, most zea- 
lous Muphti:—continue faithful to A//ah, 
the Sovereign master of the seven wonderful 
heavens, and to Mahomed his vizir, who 
passed through all these heavens in a single 
night. Be friends to the French, and A//ah, 
Mahomed and the French will reward you. 

Ibrahim.—May the prophet himself seat 
thee at his left hand, at the day of the re- 
surrection, after the third sound of the trum- 
pet! 

Buonaparte —He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear! The hour of political resurrec- 
tion is come to all people groaning under 
oppression. Muphtis, Imaus, Mullahs, Der- 
veishes, Kalenders, instruct the people of 
Egypt. Encourage them to unite with us to 
complete the annihilation of the Beys and 
the Mamelukes. Promote the commerce of 
the French in your countries, and their un- 
dertakings, fo attain from hence to the anti- 
ent country of Brakmah. Offer to them fac- 
tories in your ports, aud banish far from you 
the islanders of Albion, (accursed among the 
children of Yesu!) for such is the will of 
Mahomed. The treasures, the industry, 
the friendship of the French, will be your 
reward, until you rise into the sevenih heaven, 


and sit beside the black eyed Houris, ever 
young! ever virgins! beneath the shade of 
the daba, the branches of which offer of 
themselves to true Mussulinans, whatever 
they can possibly desire. 

Suletman.—[bowig] Thou hast spoken 
equal to the most learned of Mullahs. We 
confide in thy words; we will promote thy 
cause ;—God hears us. 


Buonaparte.—God is great, and his works 
are wonderful, the salutation of peace be 
upon you, most holy Muphtis! 

Never was Hypocrisy better supported ! 
Notwithstanding the Frenchificazions visible 
in the rhanufacturing of this dialogue, it 
is clear that the Muphtis |Mullahs] saw 
through the Corsican. It adds another to 
the instances in which Buonaparte has 
failed, when he had to manage religious 
personages. He failed with his Catholie 
Conncil: he failed with his Synagogue of 
Israelites; and he failed with this Ma- 
hommedan divan. But it was not for 
want of attention to the subjects of his 
wiles; nor for want of compliance with 
their customs and practices : 

When he assisted at the festival of the an- 
niversary of Mahomed, he was habited in 
the oriental costume, and declared himself 
the protector of all religions. He is mores 
over surnamed in that couutry, Ati-Buona- 
PARTE ; and the acquisition of such a surname 
is no inconsiderable advantage. 

Monileur, No. 76. 16. 
Frimaire, An. 7. 

Such were the arts to which Buonaparte 
had recourse: to what were they reduced 
after the battle of the Nile? 

Though we are shocked at the irréli- 
gion of the hymn which Buonaparte cau- 
sed to be sung in the Mosques at Grand 
Cairo, celebrating his prowess in the con- 
quest of Egypt, yet we regret that want 
of room obliges us to omit it. Itisa 
feeble imitation of the song of Moses ; 
aud proves by its poetry, that the Corsi- 
can thought any thing good enough for his 
new slaves. The later proclamations teem 
with promises of abundant beneficence to 
the people, which were unhappy enough 
to sink under bis power; and with threats 
to the English, who on all occasions are 
honoured with kis peculiar asperity. The 
spirit they breathe is, though in different 
forms,the same as that which distinguishes 
the close of his address inserted in the 
Moniteur, No, 182. Aa. 8. 
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Let the English peopte from the losom 
of the famine which devours them, at length, 
rise in insurrection: let ihem overthrow a 
goverament by which they are cppressed, the 
enemy of their repose, as also of the repose 
of all nations: let them accept the peace 
which France offers them, and they will find 
in Frenchmen, FRIENDS, BROTHERS AND 
LIBERATORS !!! 

«*, This volume will be useful to 
future historians. As the Moniteur is 


quoted for the documents, their authenti- 
city is not likely to be questionable. 
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Scripture Directory ; or an Attempt to 
assist the unlearned Reader to understand 
the general History and leading Subjects 
of the Old Testament, by Thomas Jones, 
12mo. pp. 148. Price 2s. 6d. Seeley, 
London, 1811. 

Twat a small manual of this descrip- 
tion may be extremely useful to the un- 
learned, and that, indeed, the absence of 
one, correctly applicable to the purpose, 
is a deficiency in our sacred literature, we 
are well persuaded, But it should be pure. 
Mr. J. sets off in such a full gallop of 
orthodoxy in his preface, that we wer- 
almost tempted to lay his book aside. 
Those sentiments might have been well 
enough at the end, which he has thought 
proper to place at the leginning.—The 
following advice is good: whether it be 
practicable by the unlearned, is another 
consideration, 

Read your bible in a methodica/ manner. 
Whatever book in it you take in hand, go 
regularly through it from beginning to end. 
This will greatly assist you to understand what 

ou read, and to remember it afterwards. Be- 

fore you begin any book, first learn when it 
was written, and on what occasion. If it 
be historical, enquire what length of time 
it comprises, and be careful to get a correct 
view of the general scope and leading subjects 
of the book which you are going to study, 

This method will assist you both to under- 

stand the history clearly, and to enter into the 

spirit of the doctrines it contains. ‘The fol- 

Jowiug pages are written with a view to aid 

your efforts in these matiers. May God make 

them useful to you. 


Mr. J. should have added, * pay no 
deference (or but litle) to the divisions 
introduced by chapter and verse ;— 
when the sense runs into a followiug 
division, follow it; aad rsetura back to 
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the beginning of the sense or argument, 
till the whole is before the mind ; and the 
correspondence of the parts to each other, 
and tothe general reasoning be understood : 
and if once reading be not sufficient, read 
a paragraph, or a section, or an argument, 
twice or thrice till the import of it is clear, 

On the other hand, take great care to 
avoid lending what was originally sepa- 
rated. For want of this caution many 
prophecies are read from the beginning to 
the end of a chapter at once; which were 
given at distinct times; with considerable 
intervals between them; which refer to 
different events ; and which, in fact, in- 
clude different speakers, &c. &c. 

The instructor of the unlearned, should 
be careful be use a simple style: no meta- 
phors, no figures of speech ; with a precise 
adherence to fact. Under this proposition 
Mr. Jones is exposed to censure, Why ex- 
press the protection of Almighty God over 
his ancient people by the phrase he 
** hides them under his wings ?” an un- 
learned faney can derive no good from 
this. Can Mr. J. prove that ‘‘ all the 
“* world except Abraham’s family was suf- 
fered to sink into idolatry when we 
know the question of images divided the 
world in antient ages; and that at this 
time, in the midst of image worsliip, 
there are sects comprising millions of 
worshippers who hold images unlawful ? 
Why not combine prudence with piety ? 

In reading this remarkable book (Genesis) 
the bible student should keep in constant view 
the immense difference between the church 
of God and the world. The saints, though 
few in number, and despised of the world, 
are most dear unto God. See his familiarity 
with Abraham his friend: his gracious 
visits to Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, and 
learn that God's delight and portion are his 
people. He enters into an everlasting coves 
nant with Abraham and his seed , and often 
renews this covenant with the Patriarchs. He 
dwells amongst them, hides them under his 
winzs, provides all needful good for, and 
showers his blessings upon them. All the 
world besides are suffered to sink into idolatry 
and death. Whata high privilege then it is, 
io be in covenant with the God of salvation 
and to abide in his church for ever ! 


This is all very good ; but it is not the 
whole that is necessary to enable the un- 
learned reader to ‘‘ understand the his- 
tory’ comprized in the Bible, as is pro- 
mised by the author in his title page, and 
should have been his study throughout. 
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Sketch of the Political History of India, 
from the Introduction of Mr. Pitt’s Bull, 
A. D. 1784, to the present Date. By John 
Malcolm, Lieut.-Col. E. I. C., Resident 
at Mysore, and late Envoy to the Court of 
Persia. 80. Pp. 558. Price 18s. William 
Miller. London: 1811. 


Tue climate and the productions of 
India differ essentially from those of Bri- 
tain: the inhabitants differ from each 
other no less, and the sentiments of their 
minds, or the principles of their actions, 
follow the same impulse, and in most 
cases diverge very strongly from the line 
esteemed by the other the path of recti- 
tude. The vicissitude of Indian govern. 
ment was certainly the greatest of curses 
to the subject. Scarcely was it well 
known to whom the power of sovereign- 
ty appertained, scarcely had the poor in- 
habitant formed some acquaintance with 
the chief to whom he paid tribute, ‘ere 
his master was changed by the prevalence 
of another, and new faces with new arms 
demanded the chout. Enteebled by this 
fluctuation, the governors had little time 
in which to study the advantage of their 
people, even if they were inclined to 
consider personal aggrandizement or de- 
coration as a secondary matter ;—which 
inclination was rare The enjoyment of 
to-day was the object of their solicitude ; 
and hereafter—what was hereafter to 
them? With whatever feelings, there- 
fore, we peruse the history of the British 
acquisitions in India, they are accom- 
panied by this consolatory reflection, that 
the condition of the inbabitants can hard- 
ly be worse than it was: we flatter our- 
selves that it must be better ; insomuch as 
steadinessand continuance, may now justi- 
fy exertions for their own benefit, and their 
confidence in the issue of those exertions. 
Under the protection of the British flag 
the cultivator may dress his land, and reap 
his harvest, secure that no greater de- 
mands will be made on him than he had 
been accustomed to expect ; and the ma- 
nufacturer may finish his goods with- 
out apprehension of the markets being 
shut against him, by authority, or the 
demand annulled by prohibition. 

Far would we be from admitting that 
the end qualifies the means; that to do 


evil that good may come is laudable. 
Vou. XI, CLit. Pan, March 1812.) 


—Were circumstances changed—had a 
Horde of Hindoos seized the government 
of Britain, and were these islands con- 
quered provinces, what our sofferings 
might be we can only guess; but that 
guess includes the essence of whatever is. 
miserable. Not so in India, says onr aus: 
thor. We have not been accustomed to 
slavery ; the Hindoos have been under 
subjection to foreigners for ages: we 
should find it extremely difficult to bow 
our stiff necks to usurped power ; they 
are more supple, and bend with every 
blast. Conquest interests them but lit‘le; 
it is familiar : new faces are bebeld with 
indifference; at any rate they are as good 
as the old:—but to this indifference we 
are strangers, and to speak without ab- 
horrence of a supposed alienation of our 
Supreme Power, has of late years been 
peculiar to a Jacobin, 4n Atheist, a par 
tizan of Gallic Mobocracy, or of Buo- 
naparte. There is therefore some truth 
in the affirmation of the writer before us, 
that maxims held sacred in Britain are not 
equally applicable to India ; while Indian 
principle— or rather want of principle— 
must be complied with in India. But to 
suppose that right and wrong can change 
hands with change of climate, that false- 
hood can take the place of truth, and 
chicanery, perjury, and violence become 
laudable substitutes for integrity, veracity 
and benignity, is to subject virtue herself 
to computation of longitude and latitude, 
and would do more injury to the morals 
of our species than any possible good to 
a part of them, of how mary millions so 
ever composed, can compensate. Mr, M. 
has been misunderstood to say that In- 
dian morality suits Indian governors, This 
must have been a misinterpretation of 
his words ; because, he reasons towards 
the close of his book, especially, on the 
admitted permanency of the principles 
of good faith, national honour, public 
spirit, and humane feeling, as applied to 
subjects of political and legislative con- 
nexion. 

But, when our author affirms that few 
persons in Britain have accurate ideas on 
the real state of things in India, we 
firmly believe him. When he says, those 
only who are on the spot, can judge 
truly, and therefore ought to judge dee 
finitely, on the controul exercised by cir- 
cumstances over events, we dare not deny 
the — of his inference. Very heavy, 
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indeed, is the responsibility of the go- 
vernor general of India; and very diffi- 
cult is his task, to do justice at the same 
time to his nation, to his immediate em- 
ployers, and to his people, for such they 
are, where he reigns, This implies that 
the interests of the East-India Company 
may be, and are, occasionally, in oppe- 
sition to those of the United Kingdom : 
while the welfare of the inhabitanis of 
India, may demand sacrifices to which 
both the India Company and the empire 
at large, are not insensible. 

These oppositions are acknowledged by 
Mr. Malcolm, when treating on the au- 
thorities under which the India Company 
is conducted. His history begins with 
that of Mr, Fox's famous India Bill, and 
enlarges on the consequences which fol- 
lowed that of Mr. Pitt. The clashing 
opinions of the India Directors and of 
the Board of Controul, do not escape his 
potice, nor the circumstance of signature 
extorted from an India Director ex officio, 
in absolute contradiction to his deliberate 
opinion. 

But, the chief intention of this vo- 
lume is to vindicate and applaud the go- 
vernment of Lord Wellesley in India, 
though at the expense of Lord Teignmouth 
who preceded him, and of the second go- 
verument of Lord Cornwallis who suc- 
ceeded him. 

Mr. M. commends the first government 
of Lord Cornwallis as energetic, just, and 
calculated to make a due impression on 
the minds of the native rulers, who are 
ouly to be restrained by the apprehension 
of superior power, According to him, 
all the chiefs were as ambitious, as profli- 
gate, as greedy as Tippoo, in proportion to 
their ability or opportunity; and therefore 
to abridge their territories, or to weaken 
their alliances, or to diminish their armies, 
orto remove themselves from the Musnud, 
was highly commendable, though war 
and v.olcuce were the means employed. 
‘That the expulsion of French intrigue 
2nd French force from india has con- 
stently been necessary to the safety of 
the British interests, we have steadily 
and not without regret bave 
we waced that necessity from the days of 
Dupleix and other French officers, who 
supposed that in obtaining territerial pos- 
sessions for their country, they rendered 
it essential service. Had the native 
powers never adinitted the French, Gee 
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neral Lawrence, or Lord Clive could not 
have defeated them ; had Hyder Ali, or 
Tippoo Sultaun, not been swayed by na- 
tive animosity and French Councils, 
neither of them would have been an ob- 
ject of attack, much less of destruction. 
H{ad not Mons. Raymond’s corps been 
French, the prince who had instituted 
and patronized it, would have escaped 
British interference. What a spectacle 
do we contemplate! ‘The quarrels and 
jealousies of nations at the remotest diss 
tance on the globe, involve the fate of 
thousands of their fellow men, to whom 
they are absolutely inviselle powers. 

«© Tam not alarmed at what I see of the 
force and resources of the Company, but at 
what is unseen,” [This observation of Hyder 
Ally Khan was repeated to me by Parneah, 
the present Dewan of Mysore.] was tie em- 
phatic speech of one of their most able, 
powerful, arid inveterate enemies; and it 
faithfully represeuts the impression, which 
was made upon ignorant nations of the power 
of a State, which they observed to draw sup- 
port at pleasure from a country with whose 
means they were unacquainted, and whose 
power they had only been able to judge of 
by its effects; which in India have been of 
a nature calculated to make them form the 
most exaggerated opinion of its magnitude. 

Lord Cornwallis acted wisely in dimi- 
nishing the power of Tippoo: we con- 
fess ourselves to have been among those 
who approved of the policy that did not 
destroy him. Sir John Shore (Lord Teign- 
mouth] intended for the best, says our 
author, in restraining and restricting, the 
extent of the British sway. He thought 
to conciliate the native Sovereigns. ‘They 
are not to be conciliated, says Mr. M. 
they must be kept in awe. Though this 
governor general left India in peace, yet 
the seeds of hostility were sown, and 
Lord Wellesley on his arrival at his new 
government found himseit under the ne- 
cessity of giving them effect. It was ne- 
cessary to subdue Tippoo, and to change 
the succession in Mysore; it might be 
necessary to weaken the Mahrattas ; they 
were dangerous and almost implacable 
freebooters.* Of some other changes we 


* ‘That we dy not unwarrantably unders 
value the character of these turbulent and 
untractable tribes ; let the following note of 
Mr. M. bear its testimony. 

Lord Lake observed, that the armies of 
Seindiah and Holkar bad comparatively few 
Mahvaitas in them, and were mostly come 
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can only say, we would not willingly wit- 
ness the like in our own country; but 
here comes in Mr. M‘s proposition, 
«© you if England are not competent judg- 
es of what is necessary in India.” We 
are silenced: could we place implicit con- 
fidence in our author, we must also be 
convinced, His work is extremely well 
written. His talents are indisputable. 
He has had access to unqucstionable docu- 
ments. Ile has occupied stations of con- 
fidence, He resided many years in the 
country; and well knows its manners, 
He states several strong points. But, 
we have not heard the arguments of the 
native princes on their behalf. Both par- 
ties are not properly before us. They are 
entitled to prefer their pleas also; and 
until such have been canvassed and consi- 
dered, no verdict can honestly be given 
on the subject:—none that can be final 
and definitive ; satisfactory to the giver or 
to the receiver. 

The most brilliant exploit of Lord Wel- 
lesley was the anticipation of Tippoo Sul- 
tan's designs against the British. The his- 
tory of that transaction is thus narrated by 
our author. 


posed of Rajpoots and Mahomedans, natives 
of Hindoostan ; most of whom had returned 
to their homes, or entered into the service of 
the British Government: and he was satis- 
fied, that they might, by a liberal line of 
policv, be, within a very short pest de- 
tached froin their habits, and rendered useful 
subjects. This extraordinary composition of 
the armies of the different Mahratta Chiefs, 
while it Jed to very false conclusions respect- 
ing the actual military strength of that Na- 
tion, was one, among many other causes, 
which prevented their combination. It was, 
indeed, a radical cause of their division and 
ruin: for the fact was, tbat the Mahrattas, 
originally inhabitants of ene of the divisions 
of India, taking advantage of the decline of 
the Moghul Empire, had spread their power 
over the greatest part of that east Peninsula ; 
but, like every barbarous Nation, which car- 
ries with it nothing but force to effect con- 
quest, it was weakened by extension ; and 
the deseendauts of those Chiefs, who first led 
Mahratta armies into distant Countries, have 
of late led bands of foreigners, to plunder 
and desolate the Provinces of their ancestors : 
and all the ravages, which this race formerly 
committed on other parts of India, have, 
within these few years, been amply revenged 
vpon their own Country by armies of Mus- 
sulmaans, end Rajpoot, led by Mahratia 
Chiefs. 
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The whole tenour of Tippoo Sultaun’s pro- 
ceedings, subsequent to the peace concluded 
by Lord Cornwallis, had shown the impla- 
cable spirit of revenge which that Prince 
cherished towards the British Government. 
This appeared to have been more inflamed, 
than mitigated, by those unremitting endeas 
vours, which we made to conciliate his friends 
| ship. His intrigues at Hyderabad, his em- 
bassies to Poonah, to the Mauritius, to Kabul, 
Persia, and Turkey, were all the result of 
the same spirit of hostility; and the des- 
truction of the British power in India con- 
tinued to be the sole and constant objeet of 
his contemplation. ‘Though this disposition 
of the Sultaun had been long evident, and 
had produced more than once considerable 
danger to our interests, it had not (previonsly 
to the arrival of Lord Wellesley) shown 
itself in any direct act of hostiliiy. Immes 
diately after that period, a communication 
had taken place, respecting a boundary dis« 
| pate in Wynaud: on which occasion, that 
| nobleman, overlooking the impropriety of 
Tippoo’s moving a body of troops towards 
the districts in dispute, had made a propo 
sition for an amicable adjustment of the 
difference, in the most mild and conciliatory 
terms. The Suliaun, therefore, had not 
the slightest pretext to complain of the Eng- 
lish Government: he had, indeed, never 
alleged any; and his letters had uniformly 
expressed his satisfaction with its conduct, 
and the firmest reliance upon its continued 
friendship. 

Under such circumstances, it was with 
some astonishment that the Governor Gene~ 
ral received, upon the 18th of June 1798, 
accounts of the arrival of the ambassadours 
of the Sultaun at the Isle of France ; and of 
the proclamation issued at that Island, with 
their participation and sanction, inviting vo- 
lunteers to enter into the service of Tippoo, 
who was represented in this dacament to be 
on the eve of commencing an attack upon 
the English, in concert with the French Go- 
verpment. 

This public avowal of nostility appeared sag 
imprudent and precipitate, that the account 
of it was at first received with great caution } 
and the Governor General deemed it his dary 
to substantiate its authenticity, by the most 
patient inquiry, before he made it the ground 
of any measures of even defensive precaue 
tion. 

The result of their inquiries are fully 
stated by Lord Wellesley in his minute 
under date the 12:h of August 1798; in 
which nis Lordship gives an account of the 
arrival of the ansbassadours of the Sultaua 


at the Isle of France, and their proceedings 
there, ia the followiug words : 
Tippoo dispatched two ambassadours, 
who embarked at Mangalore for the Isle of 
Q2 
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France, and arrived tiivre at the close of the 
month of January 1798. They hoisted 
colours, upon cniering the harbour of 
ort Nordouest ; were received publicly and 
formally by toe Biench Government, with 
every circumstance of distinction and respect, 
and were entertaine' during their continuance 
in the Is!ond at the public expense.  Pre- 
viously to their arrival, no idea, or rumour, 
exisied in the Island or any aid to be fur- 
nished by the French, or of any prospect of 
a war between him and the Company. 


The second day after the arrival of the 
ambassadours, an advertisement was pub- 
lished, of the same purport as the p:oclama- 
tion ; and immediately afterwards the pro- 
clamation was fixed up in the most public 
places, and circulated through the town. 
One of the ambassadours was said to be con- 
versant with the French language. A_per- 
son accompanied the Embassy from Manga- 
lore, who was habiied in the Turkish dress ; 
who spoke French and English with uncom- 
Mou correctness and fluency ; and who ap- 
peared to possess considerable knowledge and 
talents, and to be well acquainted with most 
of the country languages of India. This per- 
son had been known at Bussorah by the name 
of Abdooliah ; at Surat, by that of Dervish ; 
and in the Isle of France, passed under that of 
Talomash, under which last name he had also 
passed in Bengal, where he resided for some 

ears. The ambassadours, far from protest- 
Ing against the matier or style of the pro- 
clamation, held, without reserve, in the most 
open and public manner, the same language 
which it contains, with respect to the offen- 
sive war to be commenced against the Britis 
possessions in India: they even suffered the 
proclamation to be publicly distributed at 
their own house. Talomash's conversation, 
though with more caution, and mystery, cor- 
responded in substance with theirs. In con- 
sequence of these circumstances, an universal 
belief prevailed in the Island, that Tippoo 
would make an immediate attack on the 
British possessions in India; which opinion 
had gained so much foree, that the persons 
who gave this evidence, and all those who 
arrived at that period in India from the Isle 
of France, expected to find us at war with 
Tippoo: bu: they all concurred in declaring, 
that the temerity of Tippoo’s designs had 
excited general ridicgle in that Island. The 
ambassadours were present in the Island, 
when the French Gorerument proceeded to 
act under the proclamation 1:1 question ; and 
they aided poe a assisted the execution of it, 


by makin promises in the name of Tippoo, 
for the purpose of enticing recruits to ep!ist. 
They propose: to levy men to any praciicable 
exient, stating their powers to be unii:.sied 
= respect to the number gf the force to be 
raised. 


The ambassadours aided and assisted in 
a levy of an hundres Officers, and filty pris 
vaves for the service of ‘Iippoo, under the 
terns, and for the purposes, stated in the 
proclamation. 

Our readers are already acquainted with 
the history of this Mons. Tslamash, (Com= 
pare p. 337 of ihe present Volume | and 
they will have observed what an extremes 
ly proper agent he was on such an occa- 
sion, This instance may stand in proof 
of the propriety of watching very closely, 
of rather of compietely prohibiting, the 
progress of strangers, unprotected, une 
sanctioned througa the countries of In- 
dia. 

The mutiny at Vellore, which cere 
tainly was intended in favour of the house 
of Tippoo, compietely justified the priicy 
which deprived the sons of that usu per 
prince of political power; and thesu cide 
subsequently by one vf 
whose ambition could no longer 0) ook 
repression, adds demonstration tue ar- 
guments by which their removal was e- 
termined. The prince whose bigh »pirit 
sought refuge from consiaint, im death, 
was very likely to have hagarded bis per- 
son, and every thing else, in revolt 
against the power that held him in du- 
rance. Nevertheless, says Mr. M 

During the mutiny at Vellore, though the 
name of the family of ‘lippoo Sultaun was the 
watchword of revolt, not a man in we army 
of Mysore (upwards of 10,000 in nuwber), 
not an inhabitant of thai country, was con- 
victed of either mutiny or treason,—a_ proof 
(beyond all opinion) of the vigilanee, v.gour, 
and excellence of the existing Government, 
as well as of the general atiachment of its 
subjects. 

A masterly review of the advantages 
obtained under the government of Lord 
Wellesley closes Mr. M.'s history of it. 
To those who have made Jndian politics 
their study it is extremely inieresung. We 
are sorry that our convenience forbids its 
insertion, 

To the enfeebled health of Lord Corn- 
wallis on his arrival to take possession of 
the Government of India a second time, 
our author attributes the moderation of 
his proceedings. It might be so; but 
we believe that a powertul conviction of 
the difficulties experienced by the com- 
pany,—difficulties which they have not 
yet dissipated; and which indeed, they 
can scaicely hope to subdue completely 
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while the mother country is engaged in 
war—shad led to the authoritative injanc- 
tion of a course of politics of a character 
which Lord Cornwallis was the fittest 
man in che world to carry into execution. 
This task he undertook ; and in this ser- 
vice he died. His ideas were afterwards 
fsillowed by Sir George Barlow; not 
much to the satisfaction of Lord Lake, 
then Commander-in-Chief, nor of Mr. 
Malcolm. We respect the memory of 
Lord Cornwallis too much to omit the 
note respecting his health, given by Mr. 
M. 


The health of Lord Cornwallis, which 
was in a declining state when he left Eng- 
land, became worse from the period he left 
Fort William to join the army ty the upper 
Provinces. Ta the weak state in which he 
was during the last month of his existences 
it is hardlv possible to conceive how he was 
able to transact any business of importance. 
He continued the greatest part of the morn- 
ing in a condition of weakuess approacning 
to insensibility : towards the evening he re- 
vived so much, as to be dressed, to hear the 
dispatches which had been received, and to 
give instructions respecting such as were to 
be written ; and his mind is stated, by those 
who attended him, to have retained, even in 
this state, much of its wonted force. His 
existence terminated at Gazeepore, near Be- 
mares, on the 5th of October i805. 


Oar author's opinions, as resulting from 

actual observation, are contained in the 
following paragraphs. 
_ This Ennpire, though raised by the opera- 
tion of maay and various causes, has been 
chieAy established, and must be constantly 
maintained, by the sword. But thongh we 
must continue to govern as conquerors, it is 
Our duty to make our rule a benefit to man- 
kind; and to carry among those whom we 
have subdued, the blessings of peace, know- 
Jedge, and improvement in all the aris of ci- 
vilized life. And at that stage which our 
power in India nas attained, we will probably 
find the accowplishment of such an object 
easier, and more conducive to our security, 
than all the wars and contests in which a sel- 
fisn and neutral poliev can ever involve our 
neighbours. 

The systein of trusting, in a great degree, 
for our security, to the wars and contentions 
of the other States in India, has received great 
strength from a general but erroneous impres- 
Sion, respecting the unalterable aud hereditary 
habiis of the alitory tribes of Ludia; who, 
it is contended, can never be converied to the 
usages of civil life. The temporary disturb- 
auzes, which have been created by we discon- 
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tented of this class, when any great political 


changes have deprived them of the means of 
immediate subsistence, have been given as ins 
stances of the truth of this assertion; but it 
has been furzotten, that the Countries of Ben- 
gal, Behar, and the Carnatic, abounded a few 
years ago with hordes of armed men, whose 
descendants now find a livelihood in culti- 
vating some peaceable occupation ; and that 
the Kingdoms of Mysore, Oude, and the 
Deckan, are now gradaoliy undergoing the 
same change. The period of change is cers 
tainly one of some danger; but that danger 
only requires to be watched with vigijance 
and care ; and may be easily averted by mea« 
sures of large and liberal policy. 

The reflections with which our author 
concldes his volune, we recommend to 
the most serious attention. They relate 
principally to particulars in the manage 
ment of the army, in India, mative and 
European; to which 18a practical man, 
the writer is extremely competent. Per- 
haps he did not perceive that the diffical- 
ties he proposes to meet would have had 
no existence had a line of policy different 
from that which he applanis been fol- 
lowed. We must refer them, with our 
best wishes, tothe reflections of those to 
whom is committed the government of 
the great British Asiatic E npire, raised 
by a concurrence of uncomm. circum- 
stances, in India; which cannot be re« 
linquished ; and which at the moment, 
when the charter of the company is ex- 
pected to come under public discussion, 
presents an object of almost awful mags 
nitude, importance and responsibility. 


New Dialo ues in French and English, &c. 
by W. Keegan, A. M. sm. Svo. pp. 108. 
Price 3s. Boosey, London, 1811. 

Me. Keegan thinks, justly enough,’ 
that the ordinary set of dialogues in French 
and English which have been long re- 
peated by grammar after grammar, are 
become old fashioned, and worn out. He. 
has therefore converted the news of the 
day into dialogue, and his heroes are Mr. 
Kemble and the Horses — he published 
betore the Elepnant was on the boards :—= 
Gen. Massena, Lord Wellington, the 
Prince Regent’s Briige, &c. &e. they 
are amnsing enough ; but as_ politics and. 
news change daily, Mr. K. must not 
flatter himself with immortality. Hig 
phrase ‘* L' Angleterre est le centre dw 
gout sounds too much like flattery. 
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Pure and undefiled Religion: a Sermon 
preached before the Governors of the Scot- 
ish Hospital, &c. on St. Andrew's Day 

1811, by Robert Young, D. D. 8vo. pp. 

92. Printed for the benefit of the institu- 
tion. Sold by Richardson, London, 1811. 


Tis discourse may justly be charac- 
terized as fational and elegant. The 
preacher enforces his doctrine with clear- 
ness and vigour. His text is James i. 27. 
Puré’Religion—is—to visit the fatherless 
and widows, &c. Several passages might 
be set before the reader to advantage; but 
as the main object of Dr. Young is to re- 
commend a charity honourable to the 
northern districts of our nation, we shall 
give his account of that institution the 
preference, as being most in unison with 
the preacher's purpose. 


I now offer to your patronage the interests 
of the Scotish Hospital. Of the Scotisl Hos- 
pital I may be allowed to speak freely, and 
warily to recommend its interests, because | 
speak from long and active experience of its 
excellence and usefulness. It is nearly coeval 
with the formation of the Scotish church in 
London ; and I am delighted to believe, that 
the infant germ of so noble a cause was once 
fostered by the piety and beneficence of those 
whom we have succeeded as a church and 
congregation. 

In the year 1605 it was incorporated by 
royal charter. At that time the number of 
our countrymen in London was exceedingly 
small. This circumstance induced them to 
believe, that, by erecting an hospiial, or work- 
house, they might sufficiently and most ef- 
fectually provide for all their poor. A few 
years convinced them of their error. The 

ppy union of England and Scotland, which 
was effected about the beginning of the iast 
century, while it identified their mutual 
interests, and consolidated their mutual 
strength, opened, at the same time, @ more 

eneral intercourse betwixt the inhabitants of 
th. The eyes of the nation followed the 
royal presence, and the metropolis naturally 
became the resort of the ingecious and enter- 
prising from all parts. ‘The bold and adven- 
twrous spirit of the North soon drew malhti- 
tudes away from their native homes. The su- 
perior education which, in the parochial 
schools, the humblest of the Sco:ish peasan- 
try received, and the virtuous babits which 
they had early imbibed in the bosom of their 
majestic mountains, qualified them, in gene- 
fal, for maintaining respectability in the new 
svcicty into which they were received, andi 
@ouducted some of to considyable af 
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fluence and power. The success of a few, 
agreeably to the natural effect of human events, 
encouraged others to seek, upon a wider theas 
tre, larger scope for their industry, ingenuity, 
and talents. The sueccess/ul candidates for 
wealth, independence, and distinction, are, in 
every society, however, necessarily few. 
While some were enjoying in ghesihen the 
fruits of their well-earned industry, many 
were drooping under disease, misfortune, and 
age, and sinking into the most abject povert 
and helpless waut. The house, or hospital, 
which was intended as the common recepta- 
cle of all their poor, was soon found altogether 
ineapable of fulfilling the benevolent purposes 
of the charter. Besides, the very idea 
such an hovse, it was now discovered, was 
contrary and repugnant to all the honest and 
high-born feelings which the Scotish peasant 
had inhaled with his native air; and that 
multitudes, sooner than beeome the inmates 
of a workhouse, were contented to suffer une 
noticed, and die unpitied and anlamented. 

In the year 1775, under the auspices of our 
present venerable and beloved Monarch, the 
charter was again renewed, and the manage- 
ment of the charity materially and beneficial- 
lyaltered. Instead of receiving the poor into 
one house, the Society now administered to 
them, either weekly or monthly, such stated 
occasional assistance as their several circums 
stances required; aud, instead of reserving 
their bounty, till the petitioner was no longer 
fit for any labour, it strengthened, by timely 
relief, the sinews of their remaining industry, 
and rls ge by their countenance, their 
assiduity and perseverance. The poor now 
ate their crust with comfort, in the midst only 
of their own families, and preserved to their 
latest age, the viriuous habits, and best feel- 
ings, of their younger years. 

The objects which it seeks to relieve, are 
the AGED AND DESERVING POOR—those who, 
having never acquired any parochial settles 
ment in England, are consequently shut out.’ 
fromm all claims upon the parishes for support 
—these who, struggling with poverty, ine 
firmity, and misfortune, are uawilling to tell 
their sorrows to the world, are unal/e lo work, 
and to Leg who are ashamed. 


After appealing powerfully to the libe- 
rality of Scotsmen, the Dr. adds, 


The liberality of the Exexisa people, what 
nation has not experienced? Avid all the 
pressure of the times, what Society in the 
metropolis has not reason to record it? For 
a munificence worthy ef its high name and 
station, the Crry or Lowpon has been long 
and eminently distinguished; and, as regarde 
the Scotish Hospital, | have now the satisface 
tion to add, that the members of that illus« 
irious body have manifested, by a liberal dos 
nation of TWO HUNPREB POUNDS, their 
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unanimous sympathy with the distress, and 
their readiness to add to the comforts of the 
Scetish poor. 

A sketch of the resources of this insti- 
tution, and of the numbers usually re- 
lieved by it, should have been an- 
nexed to this discourse. Such a state- 
ment should never be omitted on such 
occasions. 


Map exhibiting the great Post Roads [the] 
Physical, and [the] Political Divisions of 
Europe: from original materials collected 
from the different Countries delineated. 
By A. Arrowsmith. Four large Sheets. 
Price £2 2s. 1810. 

Tue post roads of Ecrope! what 
would have been thought of such a map 
some years ago? At that time to obtain 
a tolerable outiine of the boundaries of a 
staté, with the longitudes and latitudes of 
the principal cities, was thought to be 
doing a greatdeal. And truly so it was ; 
for the powers of our geographers did 
not extend to a personal visitation of 
distant countries for the purposes of sur- 
vey ; so that unless those countries pub- 
lished correct maps of their own lands, 
geography could reap but a moderate be- 
nefit from them. Within the last twenty 
or thirty years, accuracy has been studied 
with great success; governments have 
taken a pleasure or felt a pride in posses- 
sing maps of their own dominions, at 
least equal to those of their neighbours ; 
and the combination or comparison of 
these has contributed essentially to the 
precision and the interest of this before 
us 

This map may assist in correcting our 
notions of foreign countries. Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith has added some thousands of 
names where formerly a mere blank met 
the eye. He has peopled countries for- 
merly thought quite inhospitable, and in 
connexion with his title, we might al- 
most describe this as a post-chaise com 
panion for a quarter of the Globe whence 
the countrymen of the compiler are ba- 

nished-vi et armis. In particular Mr. A. 

has availed himself of the famous fifty 

sheet map of the Russian Empire, and 
has placed towns and villages as thickly 
as in Great Britain, Certainly we cannot 
profess to have studied whether this mul- 
stitude of uncouth names is correctly gi- 


ven; neither do we incline to verify them: 


by inspection. We had rather accept Mr. 

A.’s authority. than dispute it, on those 

terms. The coast appears to be very 

tentively laid down. Such of the best 

Foreign maps as we have examined,— 

which are not a few—are judiciously ana- 

lysed, and their information is extracted. 

On the whole, we deem this map a per- 

formance of superior merit. A compas 

rative scale or enumeration of the height 
of the principal mountains, is properly 
added, in a corner that would otherwise 
be vacant. 

LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Ojfice, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works tx hand, or pullishedy for 
insertion in this department of the work. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 


ANTIQUITIES. 

In a few days will be published, the thitd 
volume of Mr. Britton’s ‘* Architectural Antis 
quities of Great Britain,” with seventy engravings. 
Among the subjects it comprises Historical and 
descriptive accounts, with numefous illustrative 
engravings, of plans, views, clevations, and 
detai's of the following edifices, viz. Castle Acre 
Priory Church, Norfolk. Waltham Abbey 
Church — Hedingham Castle —St. George’s 
Chapel Windson—Roslyn Chapel, Scotland—St. 
Nicholas Chapel, and the Red Mount Chapet, 
Lynn—Priory Church at Christchutch—Norwich 
Cloister—St, James Tower, and the Abbey Gate~ 
way, Bury—Schools Tower, Oxford — the cue 
rious doorway to Lublington church. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Mr. Bransby, of Ipswich, author of some uses 
ful publications on As‘ronumy and Geography, 
who has been an attentive observer of the comet 
of 1811, with the most accurate instruments, 
will, within a few days, publish a correct deline- 
ation of its path, anda tull and distinct account 
of its elements, &c. In the plate will also be ex- 
hibited the path of the comet of 1807, 

BIOGRAPHY, ‘hes 

Nearly ready for publication the life of Ho 
ratio Lord Nelson, elegantly printed in small 
octavo. 

COMMERCE. 

Mr. James Smith of the Custom House Hull, 
intends shortly to publish in one volume vctavo, 
a treatiseon the practice */ the Customs inthe Entry, 
Examination and delivery of goods and Merchan- 
dize imported from Foreign Parts, with a copious 
illustration of the Warehousing System, beiug in- 
tended for the use of merciauts offices and 
othser concerned in this branch of the business 
of the Customs. 

Mr. Macpherson, author of the Annals of 
Commerce, has peafly ready for publication, the 
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History of the European Commerce with India; 
with a review of the arguments for and against 
the management of it by a chartered company, 
an appendix of authentic accounts, and a map ap- 
propriated to the work, 

Mr. Watson will publish in the course of the 
present month, Strictures on Book-keeping and 
accounts as exhibited in the counting-houre, on 
ascale of extensive business, 


DRAMA. 

In the press, the Prompter, comprising 4 chro- 
nolog:-cal list of English Plays, founded on the 
Theatrical Remembrancer, and the continuation 
by Barker, and brought to the close of 1811, with 
considerable additions relative to the early drama. 
Many original notices are also added to the Notitia 
Dramatica, 

The plays of James Shirley, now firs: collected, 
with occasional notes, and a critical and Biogra- 
phical memoir of the author, will speedily appear 
in six octavo volumes. 


EDUCATION. 


Mr. Reynolds, Master of the Lambeth Boys 
Parochial School, has in the press a small tract, 
which wil? be immediately published, entitled, 
the Teacher’s Arithmetic, containing a set of sums 
in Numeration and simple Addition, ‘ part the 
first, principally designed for classes, and intend- 
ed for the guidance of youth, who are the con- 
ducting agents of a system (the Rev. Dr. Bell’s), 
“« resting on the Principle of tuition by the scho- 
lars themselves,” and if encouraged to proceed, 
the second part will comprehend Simple Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication and Division, the third part 
Compound Addition and Compound Subtraction, 


and the fourth part, Compound Multiplication 
and Compound Division, 

Mr. Goodacre, of Standard-hill academy, near 
Nottingham, has in the press, an Impartial Re- 
view of the New System of Education, generally 


ascribed to Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. He is 
also preparing for the press, Outlines of an Eco- 
nomical Plan for the Education of the Poor, on 
Fational and solid principles. 

In a few days will be ready, a third edition 
enlarged, of Instructions for conducting a school, 
through the agency of the scholars themselves, 
upon the Madras system. By the Rev. Andrew 
Bell, L.L.D, Master of Sherbourn Hospital. 

The Rev. Mr. Hart, of Bristol, has in the 
press, Miscellaneous English Exercises, in prose 
and poetry, written in false grammar, false spel- 
ling, and without stops. 

The Rev. J. Bariow, author of Questions on 
the New Testament, has in the press, a very 
useful compilation under the title of the Poor 
Child’s Library. It is calculated to be put into 
the hands of children who have received an ele- 
mosynary cducation ; and consequently to give 
effect to such education. 

FINE ARTS. 

A splendid and highly interesting criginal work, 
in quarto, entitled the Border, or Antiquities of 
England and Scotland delineated, is in great for- 
wardness : the first part of which will be pub- 
lished on the last day of this month (March), 
It is intended to comprise, in this work, the 
whole of the antiquities of the borders; exhi- 
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biting specimens of the architecture, sculpture, 
and other vestiges of former ages, from the ear- 
liest times to the union of the two crowns, ac- 
companied with descriptive sketches and biogra- 
phical remarks ; together with a brief historical 
account of the principal events that have occurred 
in this interesting part of Great Briwin, The 
whole of the Plates will be engraved by J. Greig, 
from paintings, made expressly for this work, by 
Mr. G. Arnold, A. R. A. Mr. A, Nasmyth, 
Edinburgh, and Mr. L. Dennel. 

A splendid engraving of the death of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie in Egypt, was undertaken by the 
late very ingenious Mr. Legat, from a picture 
painted for the purpose, by Mr. Stothard, in 
which is introduced all the principal officers who 
were engaged in that memorable campaign. Mr. 
Legat had worked constantly upon this plate for 
about 3 years and though he was to have reaped 
all the advantage of his laborious exertions, (the 
plate being his own property,) yet the idea of pe- 
cuniary remuneration was to him but a secondary 
object; for his incessant application and continued 
efforts to render this work of art at least equal to 
those of the immortal Woollet, so completely 
destroyed his health, that he fell a sacrifice to his 
exertions just as he was drawing to a close of 
those labours upon a plate, which with just rea- 
son he expected would immortalize him, and 
shed a lustre on the art of engraving in this coun- 
try.—This plate we understand has been lying by 
for several years, on account of one of Mr, 
Legat’s executors being abroad, but who has 
lately returned and the plate has been purchased 
by Mr. Bowver of Pall Mall, who is having it 
completed and intends bringing it out very shortly. 
This plate is exactly the same size and from the 
circumstances attending it, must be of course a 
proper companion either to the Death of Nelson, 
now publishing by Messrs, Boydell or thas by 
Mr. West. 

In a few days will be published, a splendid 
volume, consisting of twenty-four engravings, 
and an ample portion of letter-press, entitled, 
“© The Fine Arts of the English School ;” edited 
by J. Britton, F.S,A. The plates are engravecd 
by Scott, J. Pye, Cardon, Scriven, Le Keux, 
Bond, &c.; from pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
West, Gainsborough, Romney, Westall, Howard, 
Shee, Turner, Northeote, &c.: others from 
Sculptures by Banks, Flaxman, and Nollekens : 
also four plates illustrative of the architecture and 
construction of St. Paul’s church. The Literary 
Essays are—A Memoir of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
by James Northcote, Esq. R. A. — A Memoir of 
G. Romhey, by T. Phillips, Esq. R.A. — A Me- 
moir of the Marquis of Granby, by J. M. Good, 
Esq. — A Memoir of Dunning, Lord Ashburton, 
‘by John Adolphus, Esq. and other essays by 
Edmund Aikin, Esq.; R. Hunt, Esq. ;-Prince 
Hoare, Esq. ; and the editor, 

The volume is distinguished for its elegant ap- 
pearance, beautiful embellishments, and excellent 
typography. 

HISTORY. 

Major Price’s secund volume of Memoirs of 
Mohamedan Hisrory is expeceted to appear early 
in May. 

A translation of Depping’s History of Spain, 
is ina state of forwardness. 
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JURISPRUDENCE. 

Speedily will be published, the whole proceed - 
ings in the important case lately decided by the 
Court of King’s Bench, between the Rev. Dr. 
Povati and the Lord Bishop of London, from au- 
thentic documents and under the inspection of 
Dr, Povah and his friends. 

MATHEMATICS, 

Mr. Charles Butler proposes to publish by 
subscription, in two octavo volumes, an Easy 
Introduction to the Mathematics ; being a com- 
plete system of elementary instruction in the 
leading branches of the science. 

The Rev. J. Joyce is preparing a System of 
Algebra and Fluxions, practically adapted to the 
use of schools, 

Mr, T. Leybourne Editor of the Mathematical 
Repository, has issued proposals for publishing by 
subscription, all the Mathematical Questions, and 
their answers, from the commencement of the 
Ladies Diary to the present time. Besides the 
valuable notes given in Dr. Hutton’s edition, the 
present editor intends to give others, and in par- 
ticular, he means to give as far as he can, brief 
notices of any circumstances he may be able to 
learn sespecting such authors of the answers to 
the questions, as are dead, and even of such as are 
alive, when it can be done with propriety. 

Professor Bonnycastle, of Woolwich will spee- 
dily publish, in two octavo volumes, a Treatise 


on Algebra, in practice and theory, with notes: 


and illustrations, This work is designed to form 
the second and third parts of the author’s intend- 
ed General Course cf Mathematics, of which 
some succeeding branches are nearly ready for the 
press. 

MEDICINE.. 

Dr. Cheyne, of Dublin, late of Leith, has in 
the press, in an octavo volume, Cases of Apo- 
plexy and Lethargy, with Observations on the 
Comatose Diseases, illustrated by engravings. 

Dr. Lipscombe is preparing a Grammar of the 
Elements of Medicine, intended to serve both as 
a book of instruction and reterence. 

Dr, Sutton is preparing for publication, Obser- 
vations on the Injurous Effects of Mercury in 
Various diseases. 

"MISCELLANEOUS. 

To be published shortly in three volumes, 
super royal octavo, double columns, printed in 
the most elegant manner by Ba!lantyne, Tales of 
the East, collated with the original or early trans- 
lations, and now first arranged in one unitorm 
edition, by Henry Weber, Esq. These volumes 
will contain upward of one thousand stones ; 
and comprise, beside original translations and re- 
prints of scarce and little known eastern ro- 
mances, the whole of the Arabian, Persian, 
Turkish, Mogul, Tartarian, and Chinese Tales, 
published, which from their merit, are entitied 
to find a place in the collection. 

In a few days, will be ready for publication, 
The Oiigin, Nature, and Object, of the New 
System of Education ; compnsing the clearest 
instructions for adopting it in schools and families ; 
in s:uall octavo. 

The Rev.T. Castley, has in the press, Essays and 
Dissertations in Philology, History, Politics, and 
Common Life. 
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Preparing for publication, the Book of the 
Chureh ; describing, 1. The Religions of our 
British, Roman, and Saxon Ancestors, and the 
consequénces resulting from their respective sys- 
tems. 2, A View of Popery, and its conses. 
quences. 3. A Picture of Puritanism. 4. A 
Picture of Methodism ; concluding with an \c- 
count of what the church is, how it acts upon 
us, and showing how indispensably it is connected » 
with the interest of the country; interspersed 
with interesting bicgraphical sketcues. Neashy 
printed in small octavo. 

Calamities of Authors; including some In- 
quivies respecting their Moral and Literary Cha- 
racters, will suon appear from the pen of the 
author of Curiosities of Literature. Neatly print- 
ed in two octavo volumes. 

At press, the Vision of Piers Plowman ; printed 
from MSS of higher antiquity ‘han any which 
have yet been collated, and torming a text almost 
entirely different from that ‘‘rowtev; together 
with a prefatery Dissertation, a Paraphrase, Glos- 
sary, and Notes. By Tinomas Dunham W hita- 
ker, LL.D. F.S. A. Vicar of Wisaley, in Lan- 
casbire. Handsomely printed in smali quarto. 
Of this work a very limited numver of copies 
wi l be printed. 

Hector Macneil, Esq. author of William and. 
Joan will publish in a few days, the Scottish 
Adventurers ; or, the Way to Rise ; a Historical 
Tale. In two volumes, 12mo. 

Speedily will be published, handsomely printed 
on fine wove demy, in five volumes, 8vo.; em-~ 
bellished with a head of the author, from a paint-. 
ing by Opie, and engraved by Heath, price £3. 
in boards, the complete works of Peter Pindar, 
Esq. 
Mr. Coleridge’s ** Friend,” of which twenty- 
eight numbers are published, may now be had, 
in one volume, royal octavo, price 18s. boards, 
of Messrs, Gale and Curtis ; and Mr. C., intends: 
to complete the work in from eight to ten, simi- 
lar sheets to the foregoing, which will be publish 
ed together in one part, sewed, The subscribers 
to the former part, can obtain this through, 
their regular booksellers. 

A work is announced under the title of Cam- 
brian Popular Antiquities, containing a fall de- 
tail and comprehensive view of the ancient cus- 
toms, legends, and superstitions of the ancient 
Britons ; shewing the manners of remote ages, 
as well as those now existing among the inhabit- 
ants of the principality, with a circumstantial ace 
count of their weddings, and courtships, with 
their preparations for their wedding-biddings, and 
their celebration of marriage : their prophetic 
forebodings, or signals before death ; their burial’ 
and attendant customs ; some account of theit. 
saints and heroes, viz. the histury of ki: g Are 
thur, divested of fable; Merlin and his prophe> 
cies; St. David and his miracies, &c. 3. the 
whole collected from ancient records and local 
traditians of the couatry, with notes, by the 

Gitor, 

To be published in a few days, in two volumes 
with plates, Debrert’s Peerage of the United’ 
Kingdom. A new edition, improved and correct 
ed, to the day of publ cation, ’ 

Aun Economica: Hisrory of the Hebrides and 
Highlands of Scotland, by the late Rev. Dr. 
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John Walker, of Edinburgh, is in the press ; 
also, by the same author, Miscellaneous Essays 
on Natural History and Rural Economy. 

Dr. Irvine has issucd proposals for publishing a 
volume of Letters on Sicily, by subscription, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Mr. Bullock’s catalogue (considerably enlarged) 
of the London Museum of Natural History, re- 
moving to the new building in Piccadilly, will be 
published in a few weeks. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Saumarez will shortly publish a work an 
the philosophy of physiology, and of physics , 
comprehending an examination of the modern 
systems of philosophy. 

Dr. David Brewster will shortly publish, in an 
octavo volume, a Treatise on New Philosophical 
Instruments for various purposes in the Arts and 
Sciences, illustrated by plates. 

NOVELS. 

Mrs. West is preparing for publication, a novel, 
on the subject of the civil wars in the seventeenth 
century, in which our present civil and religious 
dissentions, are taken into consideration, 

Mr. Thomas Ashe will speedily publish, in 
three volumes, the Liberal Cntic, or Memous of 
Henry Percy. 

Alexander Whyte, Esq. barrister, has in the 
press, Velina, a moral tale, in two small octavo 
volumes. 

Mr. J. N. Brewer, author of a Winter's Tale, 
has ready for the press, a romance, in four vo- 
james, entitled, Sir Ferdinand of England. 

PHILOLOGY. 

John Jackson, Esq. is preparing a Grammar of 
the olo-Doric, or Modern Greek Tongue. To 
which are added, Familiar Dialogues, a chapter 
from the Vicar of Wakeficld, with the modern 
Greek and English text opposite ; and a copious 
vocabulary. Republished in quarto. - 

A New Grammar of the Spanish Language, 
designed for every class of learners, and especially 
for such as are their own instructors. By L. J. 
A. M‘Henry, a native of Spain ; and teacher of 
the Spanish, French, and English languages ; 
will be published early this month. The Appen- 
dix to the Grammar will contain an explanation 
of the principles of Spanish prosody, and an elu- 
cidation of the ruies, nature, rhythm, an¢ various 
kinds of Spanish verse ;—dialogues, with reference 
to the rules in the Grammar ;—and a few speci-+ 
mens of letters and other commercial documents. 

Mr. St. Quentin, the author of the New Eng- 
lish Grammar, has in the press, a new edition of 
his French grammar. 

POETRY. 


“Talavera: a poem, with notes. The ninth 
edition, corrected and enlarged, to which are now 
added, Trafalgar and other poems, elegantly print- 
ed in quarto, with a portrait of Lord Wellington, 
from a bust in the possession of John Wilson 
Croker, Esq. will be published ina few days. 

Mr. T. L. Peacock, author of the Genius of 
the Thames, and other poems, will shortly 

blish, in a quarto volume, the Philosophy of 
Melancholy, a poem; and the Spirit of Lire, 
a mythological ode. 
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Miss F. A. Rowden, the author of the Pleasures 
of Friendship, will publish in the beginning of 
next month, a new edition of her Poetical Intro- 
duction to the Study ef Botany, with seven cop- 
per-plate engravings. 

Mr Shuther is printing the Triumphs of Learn- 
ing, 4 poem. 

THEOLOGY. 

Dr. Cogan of Clapton, has in the press, an oc- 
tavo volume on the Jewish Dispensacion. 

Early in March, will be published, translated 
from the Latin, the Doctrine of New Jerusalem, 
respecting the Lord. 

Shortly will be published, in octavo, Sermons 
preached at Lincoln’s-Inn, in the vears 1806, and 
1807. By J. B. Hollingsworth, M. A. Fellow of 
St. Peter’s college, Cambridge ; and one of his 
Majesty’s preachers at Whiteha!l ; late assistant 
to the preacher at Linco!n’s-Inn. 

The Editor of the Plain and Useful Selections 
fiom the Books of the Old and New Testaments, 
according to the most approved modern versions, 
is preparing a sequel to his fortaer labours, which 
will comprise every part of the Apocryphal 
writings, of which the meaning is instructive 
and important, with such corrections of the coms 
mon version as the Greek and originals will autho- 
rize, and accompanied with notes explanatory 
and practical, and an account of each book, its 
known or supposed author, and the time and 
occasion of its being written. 

Two volumes of Sermons on various important 
subjects, by the late Rev. Owen Manning, Vicar 
of Godalming, in Surrey, author of a Saxon 
Dictionary, and a History of that County, are in 
the press. 

» TOPOGRAPHY. 

The first part of Graphical Illustrations of the 
Magna Britannia, of Messrs. S. and D. Lysons, 
will be published this month, consisting of views, 
monuments, and antiquities, from the drawings of 
Mr. T. Fisher. 

TRAVELS. 

Early in March will be published, Some Ac- 
count of a Journey into Albania, Koumelia, and 
other Provinces of Turkey, during the years 
1809, and 1810. By J. C. Hobhouse. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


Hints for the Formation of Gardens and Pleas 
sure Grounds. Consisting of Designs for Flower 
Gardens, Parterres, Shrubberies, Groves, Woods, 
Parks, &c. arranged in various styles of rural em- 
bellishment. Including improved Plans of 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Stoves, and Kit- 
chen Gardening; adopted to Villas of moderate 
size, and Ground from one perch to 100 acres in. 
Extent. Illustrated by Plates. ‘£2. 2s. 

A Review of the Reports to the Board of Agri- 
culture from the Eastern Department of England: 
comprising Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
and the Marshesand Fens of Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk. By Mr. Mare 
shall, 8vo. 12s. ; 

A Treatise on the Improved Culture of th 
Strawberry, Raspberry, and Gooscbersy. Dee 
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signed to prove the present common mode of 
cultivation erroneous, and to. introduce a cheap 
and rational method of cultivating the varieties 
of each genus, by which ample crops of superior 
fruit may be uniformly obtained in all seasons, 
and preserved beyond the usual time of maturity, 
By Thomas Haynes of Oundle, Northampton- 
sbize, author of an Improved System of Nursery 
Gardening, and a Treatise on propagating Hardy 
American and Greenhouse Plants, Fruit Trees, 
&c. 8vo. 7s. Royal paper, 10s. 6d. 

Designs for laying out Farms and Farm Build- 
ings in the Scotch Style, adapted to England: 
comprising an Account of the Introduction of 
the Berwickshire Husbandry into Middlesex and 
Oxfordshire ; with Remarks on the Importance 
of this System to the general improvement of 
Landed Property. By J.C. Loudon, illustrated 
by 40 Plates, «descriptive of Farm Buildings 
and Rural Improvements, neatly executed. 4to. 
£5. 5s. 

ANTIQUITIES, 

The Antiquanan and Topographical Cabinet, 
10 volumes, 500 plates. Foolscap 8vo. £7. 10s. 
in boards, with proof impressions of the plates. 
Demy 8vo. £12. in boards, 

Plan and Views of the Abbey Royal of St. 

enys, the ancient Mausoleum of the Kings of 
France: with an Historical Account. On six 
Piates. Imperial 4to., 16s. sewed. The Plates 
enzraved by B, Howlet, from drawings by Major 
G. Anderson, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographical Memoirs of Adam Smith, L.L.D., 
of William Robertson, D. D., and of Thomas 
Reid, D. D. Read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, now collected into one volume, with 
some additional notes by Dugald Stewart, Esq. 
F.R.S. Edin. 4to. £2. 2s. boards. 

The Life of Zwengle, the Swiss Reformer. By 
3. G. Hess. Translated from the French by Miss 
Aikin. Post 8vo. 10s. 64. 

Biographia Dramatica; containing Historical 
and Critical Memoirs of British and Irish Drama- 
tic Writers, from the commencement of our Thee 
atrical Exhibitions ; alsoan Alphabetical Account 
and Chronological List of their Works, original- 
ly compiled by David Erskine Baker ; continued 
to the year 1764, thence to 1782, by Isaac Reed, 
F. A. S. and brought down to the end of Novem- 
ber 1811, with considerable additions and im- 
provements throughout, by Stephen Jones. 3 vols. 
8v0. £2. 8s, 

The Life of Richard Cumberland, Esq. em- 
bracing a Critical Examination of his various 
Writings. With an occasional literary Inquiry 
into the age in which he lived, and the contem- 
poraries with whom he flourished. With an 
accurate Likeness of Cumberland, engraved by 
Ridley. 8vo. 16s, By William Mudford, 

Memoirs of Joan D'Arc, or Du Leys, called 
the Maid of Orleans. By G. Ann Graves. 
8vo. 7s. 

CLASSACAL LITERATURE. 

Euripidis Phoenisse ad fidem Manuscriptorum 
emendata et brevibus Notis emendationum po- 
tissimum rationes reddentibus instructa, in usum 
Studios juventutis. Editit Rickrdus Porson, 
M. Gracarum literasum cantalrigicnses 
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professor. A new edition, with the Editor’s last 
corrections. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

Funeral Orations in praise of Military Men, 
translated from the Greek of Thucydides, Plato, 
and Lysias : with explanatory notes, and sone 
account of the authors, By the Rev. Thomas 
Broadhurst. 15s. 

COMMERCE. 

Cartes Mercantiles, Conocumientos, Protestos,. 
Letras de Cambio, &c. Con una lista alfabetica 
de las voces comerciales en Espanol é Ingles.’ 
Par F, G. Feraud Professor de Lenguas, y autor 
de una Gramaiica Espanola é Inglesa y de su 
correspondiente Libro de Exercicios. !2mo. 4s. 64. 


DRAMA. 


Marmion ; or, Flodden Field. 
founded on the Poem of Walter Scott. 


A Drama, 
8vo. 4s. 


The Virgin of the Sun, an Operatic Drama, 
in three acts, founded on Marmontel and Kotzes. 
By 


bue, and forming the first part of Pizarro. 
Frederick Reynolds. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter toJ. P. Kemble, Esq. involving Stric- 
tures on arecent edition of John Ford’s Diamatie 
Works. 2s. 


EDUCATION. 

Numa Pompilius, second Roi de Rome, par 
Florian. Nouvelle édition, avec la Signification 
Angloise des Idiomes des plus difficiles au bas de 
chaque page, revue et soigneusement corrigée, pat 
N. Wanostrocht, LL. D, 12mo. 5s. bound. 

The French Class-Book ; ou, Choix de Littéras 
ture et de Morale ; extrait des plus beaux More 
ceaux des Auteurs Anciens et Modernes, Etran~ 
gers et Nationaux, en prose et en vers, conténant 
une Legon de Lecture pour chaque jour de l’an- 
née, a l’Usage des Etablissemens d’Instruction, 
publics et particuliers. Par N. Wanostrocht, 
LL. D. Secondé par V. Wanostrocht, et J. Cus 
vellier. 12mo. 6s, bound. 

A Key to a New System of Commercial Cal- 
culations, practised in the academy, Cateatons 
street. By W. Tate. 10s. 6d. 

Remarks on Mr. Lancaster's System, by W. 
Fell, 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

British Geography ; being a Comprehensive 
Account of the present state of the British em- 
pire, in all parts of the world; with 60 cuts and 
7 maps. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. 4s. 6d. 

nd, 
GEOLOGY. 

Transactions of the Geological Society ; volume. 
the first. Hlustrated by twenty-five engravings, 
£2. 

HISTORY. 


The Historie of Cambria, now called Wales; 
written in the Brytish language about two hun-- 
dreth years past, translated into English by Hum- 
frey Lhoyd, gentleman; corrected, augmented, 
and continued out of records and best approved 
authors, by David Powel, cum privilegio, 1584. 
Royal 4to. £2. 12s. 6d. A few copies have been 
printed in folio, on large and small papers, price 
£4. 4s. and £10, 10s. 

The Chronicle of John Hardyng, containing 
an Account of public transactions, from the 
earliest period of English history, to the begin- 
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ning of the reign of King Edward the Fourth ; 
together with the Continuation by Richard Graf- 
ton, tothe thirty-fourth year of King Henry the 
Eighth ; the former Part collated with two manu- 
scripts of the author’s own time; the last with 
Grafton’s edition; to which are added a Biogra- 
phical and Literary Preface, and an Jadex. By 
Henry tllis. Royal 4to. £3. 3s. 

A Concise History of the Moors in Spain, from 
the invasion of that Kingdom, to their final ex- 
pulsion, By T. Bourke, Esq. 4to. £1. ls. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

_ A Treatise on the Law of Mercantile Guaran- 
tees. By W. W. Fell, Esq. 8vo. 

’ A Statement of the Causes that led to a Pro- 
secution, wherein J. Tibble was plaintiff, and 
T. Newbery, Esq. defendant. 2s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on some Practical Points relating to 
the Diseases of the Eye. By the late John Cun- 
ningham Saunders, Demonstrator of Anatomy 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Founder and Sur- 
geon of the London Infirmary tor curin. Diseases 
of the Eye. To which is added, a short Account 
of the Author’s Life, and his method of curing 
the Congential Cataract, by his friend and col- 
Jeague, 1. R. Farre, M.D. Illustrated by 8 En- 
gravings, and a Portrait of the Author. Royal 
Bvo. £1. Is.; coloured, #1. Ils. 61. 

A Treatise on the Manageinent of Infants; 
containing the genezal principles of their domestic 
treatment, with the History and Method of 
Cure of some of their most prevalent and formi- 
dable Diseases. By J.Syer, Esq. Surgeon. 8vo. 
40s. 6d. 

The Apotliccary’s Vade Mecum ; or, Critico- 


explanatory Companion to the New London 
Pharmacopoeia, for the use of Students and Ju- 


nior Practitioners. By Hyde Mathis Browne, 
late of the Bedford Militia, and Surgeon of the | 
Northern, or Third Regiment of Oxfusdshire Lo- 
cal Militia. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

The Surgical Anatomy ef the Head and Neck. 
by A. Burns. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Diseases of the Liver. By 
T. Mills, M.D. 2s. 6d 

Observations on the Use of Caustic Alkali in 
Scrofula and other Chronic Diseases. By J. 
Brandish. 3s. 

On the Operation of largely puncturing the 
Capsule of the Chrystalline Humour, in order to 
promote the absorption of the Cataract. By J. 
Ware, F.R. S, Is. 

Letters to a Student of Medicine on his com- 
mencing Practice. By J. Strange, R.N. 3s. 

MINERALOGY. 

An Examination of the Mineralised Remains 
of the Vegetables and Animals of the Antedilu- 
vian World, genetally termed Exiraneous Fossils. 
By J. Parkinson. Vo!. HI. 4to. £3. 13s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An Account of the different Charities belonging 
to the Poor of the Couniy.of Norfolk, abridged 
from the returns, undcs Gilbert’s Act, to the 
House of Commons, in 1786; and from the 
Terriers in the office.of the Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich. By Zachary Clark. With a Preface by 
T. Clarkson, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 
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Stubborn Facts ; or a brief View of Princely 
Gratitude and Domestic Suffering by J.T. Davies, 


3s 

A Letter addressed to the Members of the Ese 
tablished Cuurch connected with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 1s. ‘ 

Speeches of Lord Erskine, when at the Bur, 
on Miscellaneous Subjects. 8vo. 8s.; fine 
paper 10s. 6d. 

A few Remarks addressed to J, B., Esq. on the 
scandalous attack made on the Character of the 
Rt. Hon. W. Pitt. 2s. 6d. 

An Account of the Game of Curling. By a 
Member of the Duddington Curling Society. Is. 6d. 

The Wanderings of Fancy, by Mrs. Isaacs, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the People of England, on subjects 
religious and political. 1s. 6d. 

The Customs of London; otherwise called 
Arnold’s Chronicle: containing among divers 
other matters, the original of the ce'ebrated poem 
of the Nut Brown Maid. Reprinted from the 
first edition, with the additions included in the 
second: royal 4to, £1. 16s. 

The Genealogy of the English Race Horse: 
with remarks on the improvement of blood 


“horses, and a view of the present system of bieed- 


ing for the turf; with directions for the selection 
of horses, the treatment of brood mares, colts, 
&c. The result of many years experience on the 
turf. By T. H. Morland &vo, 12s. 

A Calito Unanimity in the Church; or, An 
~~ to the Editors of the British Review, 
Is. 6d. 

The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Volume XI. £1. 43. 

An Address to the Right Honorable House of 
Peers of the United Kingdom of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, from Mary Countess of Berkeley, 
Bvo, 7s. 

Proceedings of the public Meeting held at the 
Town-hall, Cambridge, December 12, 1811, for 
the purpose of establishing an Auxiliary Bible 
Society, 2s. 

Plain Arguments advanced to convince the 
Nation of the impropriety of the restrictions at 
present imposed on the royal family, in order to 
prevent their intermarrying with the inhabitants 
of these kingdoms, Is. 

Papers relating to the Action between his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop, Little Belt, of 18 guns, and the 
United States frigate, President, of 44 guns, 8vo, 
2s. 

MUSIC. 

A Treatise on Piano Forte Expression ; con- 
taining the principles of fine playing on that 
instrument. By W.S. Stevens. To which are 
added an exercise composed expressly for the 
work ; and a sonata, folio, 10s. 6d. 

Beale's Complete Guide to the art of playing 
the German flute, 8s, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

General Zoology; or, Systematic Natural His- 
tory. By George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. Hand- 
somely printed in 8vo, in two parts, embellished 
with 87 plates, engraved from the first authorities 
and most select specimens, price £3. 163. on fine 
wove super-royal paper, in boards, and £2. 12s. 6d. 
on fine medium paper. Volume eight, being the 
second wolume of birds. 
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NOVELS. 
Sir W: Dorien: a domestic story, 3 vols. 15s. 
Sicilian Mysteries, or the Fortress del Wechii: 
aromance, 5 vols. £1. 7s 6d. 


The Sea Devil; or, Son of a Bellows-mender, 


by «. Rose, 2 vols, Qs. 

Friends and Lovers, 3 vols, 15s. 

Emily, a moral tale, includuig letters from a 
father to his daughter upon the most important 
subjects. A third volume, uniformly printed 
with the two former, vol. 3, copy 8vo, 7s. 64 
By the Rev. Henry Kett, B.D. Fellow of Trinity 
college, Oxford. 

‘The Capricious Mother, or accidents and 
chances, 3 vols, 15s 

The Monk’s Daughter, or hypocrisy punished, 
3 vols, 15s. 

The Cavern, or the two sisters, 4s. 6d. 

The Borderers, an historical romance, 3 vols, 
15s. 

Memoirs of an Author. By Jane Harvey, 
author of Tynemouth Castle, &¢. 3 vols. 12mo. 
13s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Marquis de Sy, has published La Chute 
de Rufin, a poem in two cantos, translated from 
the Latin of Claudian, with historical, geogra- 
phical, mythological, and grammatical notes. 

Poetical Paraphrase of a portion of the book 
of Psalms. By R. Wolseley, cr. 8vo, 5s. 

The Couduct of Man, a poem, 8vo, 5s. 

England's Helicon, 4to, £1. 

Eighteen Hundred and Eleven: a poem. 
Anns Letitia Barbauld, 4to, 2s. 6d. 

Roncesvalles : a poem, in twelve books. By 
R. Warton, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. With an elegant 
frontispiece, 4to, £1. 10s. 

The Secrets of Angling; by J.D. Esq. aug- 
mented by W, Lauson, from edition of 1652, 8vo, 
5s. 

Catalonia; a poem, with notes: illustrative of 
the present state of affairs in the Peninsula, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


By 


POLIT'CAL ECONOMY. 

An Appeal to Common Sense, on the bullion 
question, 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the good effects which may be 
derived from the British West-Indies, by S. Gains- 
ford, Esq. 8vo, 7s. 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. S. Perceval, on the 
subject of the alarming increase of re-assessments 
of assessed taxes, occasioned by the defalcation 
of collectors, 2s. . 

Animadversions on the bill for better regulating 
parish registers, Is. 

POLITICS. 

The Crisis of the Dispute with the United States, 
in three letters; with an explanatory preface, 2s. 

A Letter to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent on the ultimate tendency of the Roman 
Catholic claims, 6d. 

The Sentinel, or an Appeal to the People of 
England, 5s. 

An Impartial Examination of the Dispute be- 
tween Spa's and her American Colonies, by A. 
F. Estrada. Translated by W Burdon, 8vo. 5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon preached before the University of 
Cambridge, Januasy 27, 181), by J. Plumtre, 
M, A, Is, 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
——Hom sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


CHARITY TO wipows, &c. OF SHIP- 
WRECKED SEAMEN. 


Lloyd's, Feb. 6, 1812.—At a meeting 
held this day, in the commitiee room, to 
take into consideration the case of the wie 
dows and families of the unfortunate men, 
lost in his majesty’s ships St. George, of 98 
gons; Hero, of 74 guns; and Defence, of 
74 guns, lately wrecked on their passage from 
the Baltic, amounting to upwards of 2000 ia 
number, the Right Hon. Adm. Lord Gambier 
in thechair, Resolved, that this meetingdeeply 
impressed with the magnitude of the calamity, 
which has been attended with a loss of lives 
much exceeding the number lost in either of 
the great battles of the Nile, Copenhagen, 
er Trafalgar, do recommend that a subscrip- 
tion be now opened for raising a sum of mos 
ney for the relief of the widows and families 
of the deceased, to be applied, under the die 
rection of a couumittee to be hereafter appoint- 
ed for that purpose by a general ineeting of 
the subscribers. 

February 20, 1812.—At a general meeting 
held this day, Thomson Bonar, Esq. in the 
chair, It was unanimously resolved, on the 
motion of the Right Hon. Lord Gambier, 
seconded by John Julius Angerstem, Esq. 
that this subscription should be extended to 
the relief of the widows and families of the 
officers and men of his majesty’s frigate Sai- 
danha, 36 guns and 300 mea, totaliy lost ow 
ihe coast of Ireland, about the same time as 
the St. George, Hero, and Defence.—Re- 
solved, That a committee of twenty-one be 
now appointed for promoting the subscription, 
and for managing the distribution thereof, 
with liberty to add such names as they may 
think proper. The following were chosen: 
the Right Hon. Lord Gambier, the Right 
Hon. Adm. Lord Radstock, Vice-Adm. Sir 
J. Saumarez, Bart., Sir William Leighton, 
Knight and Alderman, J _P. Anderson, Esq., 
John Julius Angerstein, Esq., George Black- 
man, -» Thomson Bonar, Esq., Horatio 
Clagett, Esq., Wm. Henry Hoare, Esq., 
Thomas King, Esq., Germain Lavie, Fsq., 
George Munro, Esq. Woodbine Parish, Esq., 
Joshua Reeve, Esq , Thomas Rowcroft, Esq., 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq., Robert Sheddon, Esq., 
Hansketh Smith, Esq., John Henton Tritton, 
Esq., John Tunno, Esq. 

Subscriptions received at the bar of this 
house; at Messrs. Hoares, Fleet-street ; 
Messrs. Barclay, Tritton, Bevan, and Co. ; 
the Hon. Simon Frazer, Perring, and Co, ; 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths; Messrs. 
Willis, Wood, Percival, and Co.; and al} 
the other bankers in London. 
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DIDASCALIA, 


PANTHEON THEATRE. 

The managers gave a rehearsal of their 
intended entertainment, on Saturday, Fe- 
broary 15.—The house was crowded in every 
part, and thusa fair mean occarred of demon- 
strating to the public at large the sufficiency 
of the building; since it is not very pro- 
bable, that, with the moderate attractions 
they have to hold out, they can expect to 
see it sg fall; for their licence is merely con- 


fined to burlettas and dances. ‘lhe house is | 


not only very pretty, but it is very elegant. 


‘The circle resembles in a degree the Opera, © 


but with this difference, that it is elongated 


and narrowed towards the gallery, for the | 


sake of procuring more boxes, and the 
gallery is proportionally lessened. The deco- 
rations are light and airy, and the coup-d ai/, 
on entering the theatre, is beautiful in the 
extreme. The boxes are, we conceive, ra- 
ther too narrow, for two persons can hardly 
sit in the front of most of them. The ar- 
chitect has endeavoured to get rid of the 
inconvenience of leaving the opening of the 
stage tuo wide, by turning the last file of 
boxes (those which stand on the stage) half 
round towards the audience, which opens 
the view of them to the very back seat ; this 
expedient, though bad, is better than having 
a blank space, or than filling it with pillars, 
Statues, or setting the stage in a picture 
frame. But we understand, that this jut- 
ting out of the stage boxes was a necessary 
contrivance to support the roof, which was 
not originally designed to be of so wide a 
span. Considering that the artist had to work 
in a confined space, and to overcome the 
difficulties which the many changes that the 
building has undergone, had placed in his 
way, it is highly creditable to his talents ; 
and it is almost impossible to believe, that 
in so short a space of time (about four 
months), this place could have undergone so 
wonderful an alteration, as to render it such 
a superb theatre. It is most brilliantly illu- 
minated ; the style of the chandeliers is new 
and very tasieful, and the whole beauty of 
its internal decorations, exceeds every thing 
of the kind we have in England. The pit is 
Jarger than that at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
and the boxes amount to 171. 

One great advantage, we understand, at- 
tends this theatre over every other in the me- 
tropolis, we mean the egress in case of fire— 
there are four doors, quite distinct, and almost 
North, East, South and West :—Oxford 
Street, Blenheim Mews, Poland Street, and 
Marlborough Street if necessary. After 
what has lately happened in North A merica,* 
we think the magistracy of London, in parti- 
cular, will not do their duty if they do not 


* Vide page 526 of our present Number 


enquire into the stateof ALLour theatres. Tn 
what situation would be the audiences at the 
Lyceum, and at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market (where people have already been suf- 
focated) if a fire was tu happen? A whole 
_ theatre, says Noverre, in his Discourse on 
the Opera once perished for want of proper 
| precautions.—Vide Panorama, Vol. IIL. on 
the accident at Sadler's Wells. 
Having given a description of this elegant 
theatre, we hope we inay be allowed to offer 
| a word or two to the proprietors and others 
concerned in its success.—We advise them 
to give up their Quixotic scheme of ren- 
dering their undertaking a mere asyluin 
for foreign singers and dancers; as, inde- 
pendent of our own particular opinion, we 
are convinced that it never can sueceed. Ong 
Italian Opera is in all reason quite enough 
for Old England ; and, report says, that the 
Prince Regent is thoroughly convinced 
of it, and that his concurrence to another 
such establishment must, of course, not 
be looked for. We therefore hint to those 
noble aud high protectors of the Pantheon 
theatre the want of a grand English Opera, 
and, in such case, we sincerely hope, they 
will be supported by the Prince Regent, who 
always evinces his wish to encourage native 
| talent; they may be sure of the unanimous 
support of the public, and they may ren- 
der their theatre as great a national boast 
and ornament, as is the truly magnificent 
ae Opera at Paris to the French nation. 

e have admirable English singers enough 
for such an establishment. And as the 
national theatres have latterly not onl 
tg on the amusements of Sadler's 

ells, the Circus, Astley’s, but even the 
Puppet Shows and the exhibition of qi/d 
beasts at Exeter Change, we cannot see any 
reason why (on a rational and magnificent 
plan, to be particularly specified in the li- 
cence) such an exhibition should not be 
firmly established, and at once set at rest all 
hue and cry about a ¢hird theatre. We 
have not room further to dwell on this sub- 
ject, and therefore refer our readers to the 
original plan proposed by us pages 93 to g6 of 
our fourth volume. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

A new operatic drama, entitied the Virgin 
of the Sun, has been represented at this 
theatre; the story of which, the author in- 
fornis us, ‘* is founded on Marmontel’s Incas, 
“‘ and Kotzebuc’s Rolla, or Virgin of the 
«* Sun, and from the first part of the tragedy 
called Pizarro.” Tie fable is formed from 
a domestic event which took place a short 
time previous to the final conquest of Peru 
by the Spaniards, under the above-named 
General. Alonzo, a Spanish General, dis+ 
gusted with the cruelty of Pizarro, having, 
with Don Velasquez, and other Spaniards, 
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e:poused the cause of the suffering Peruvians, 
is admitted to bea spectator of their religious 
solemnities, and, at one of their festivals, 
sees Cora—a mutual passion takes place be- 
tween them—Alonzo, from that time, sought 
every Opportunity to procure an interview 
with her, and, at length, during a dreadful 
convulsion of nature, he bad the happiness 
of meeting with his beloved, who had fled 
from the Temple, to avoid the dreadful effects 
of the storm.—He conveyed her to the dwell- 
ing of Las Casas, and they were united by 
that pious priest —Upog their return to the 
Temple, afier this rash act, by which Cora 
involved herself, her husband, and her whole 
rfce in ruin, they are met by Rolla, who had 
secluded himself from the world: and, not- 
withstanding the dangers of his country, and 
the entreaties and remonstrances of his rela- 
tion, the High Priest, mourned, in solitude, 
the loss of his betrothed Cora; but, on learn- 
ing the dangerous step she had taken, the 
anger, which had, at first, inflamed him 
against Alonzo, subsided into a generous de- 
termination to protect the devoted pair, at all 
hazards. The plan which he devised for their 
safety is frustrated, and her guilt discovered 
bv the High Priestess. Cora is condemned 
to be buried alive ; her husband and her fa- 
ther (Telasko) to the stake. Rolla, foresee- 
ing their danger, had, in the mean time, 
mustered a body of his friends, and, just as 
the sentence against the devoted victims of 
superstitious rage is about to be put in exe- 
cution, the gallant chief, at the head of his 
band, tumultuously rushes into the Temple, 
and arrests their proceedings. Not the pre- 
sence of Ataliba can divert him from his pur- 
pose of protecting his beloved —but the inter- 
cession of Cora prevailed upon his generous 
nature to surrender up the sword he had raised 
against his sovereign. This submission hav- 
ing appeased the wrath of Ataliba, the mo- 
narch pardons them all, and abvlishes the law 
of Manco Capac, the founder of the Temple. 


A respectable print has, we think, given a 
very just character of this piece, in remarking 
that, to the lovers of the good old drama- 
** tic day of England, there is but slight pro- 
*« mise of excitement in this; and those will 
** be least liable to disappointment who give 
“© up all hope of natural situation or genuine 
** there is something to 
comfort them ; for, if the writing does not 
please, the scenery, at least, makes amends, 
—ihere never was displayed, upon any new 
piece, more prodigality of decoration ; and 
the scene, representing an * earthquake, (in 


_ * Fora description of this exhibition we 
refer our readers to the piece itself—* The 
Virgin of the Sun; an Operatic Drama, as 
performing at the Theatre Royal, Covent- 
Garden. By Frederick Reynolds, 2, Gd. 
Pp. 78. Chapple, London. 1812." 
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conformity perhaps to the hints suggested in 
Panorama Vol. VIL. page 495, (where the ree 
port of the earthquake presented on the Pa- 
risian theatre is facetionsly stated ; with 
additions and improvements, adapted to the 
meanest capacities) is superior to any thing 
we ever witnessed. The music is creditable 
to the composer, Mr. Bishop. 

Our readers, knowing pretty well the 
manner in which English operas have lately 
been conducted, will not expect any eulogy 
on the literary part— scenery and music 
being the order of the day, no attention is 
required by the managers to make it evey de- 
cent—a few glaring sentiments, and a ninny- 
hammer (y-clep’d Diego) of course adorns 
this piece, who, on his first entrance, is made 
to run against the high priest, and, on being 
asked ** whence came you? and who are 
you?” replies, as a specimen of his wit; 
“© Who am 1? [—I—bless me! I thought 
every body in his, and the other world, that 
is, in the new, and ofd world, knew Squire 
Diego, Don Alonzo’s Squire !” 

Mr. Reynolds is the author of the Virgin 
of the Sun, a gentleman from whose fertile 
pen has issued a number of offerings to the 
theatrical muse ; and who, we remember, ia 
his prefacz: to Begone dull Care, says, ** had 
‘* there heen Keviews in the days of Terence 
«and Aristophanes, they would probably 
«* have been called the pity of the wise—the 
“© buffoons of the vulgar; and (as the ne plus 
* ulira of disgrace) writers of modern co» 
“© medy.”"—(Lit, Pan. Vol. IV. page 90.) 

Asa specimen of the spinning-jenny ma- 
nufactvre for converting prose into what is 
called poetry, we select, here and there, differ+ 
ent parts of the songs. 

Defeated, sham’d, 
Our sire exciaimed, 

*¢ My sons, high heav’n disposes : 
S¢ On thorns we tread, 
“© Yer those we dread, 

*« Ne’er sleep on a bed of roses.” 


Chain’d by harsh law, 
On hed of straw, 
Still hecried, disposes! 
My sons, behold! 
In honour bold, 
die on a bed of roses!’’ 


Our invocation hears. 
Propitious to our piety, [All kneel.] 
The glorious God appears ! 


Vestals ! declare ! 
Beware ! beware ! 
Nay, don’t be dumb. 
Mum! vestals, mum! 
If still you pause, 

Be shame your lot ; 
I guess the cause, 

They're in the plot. 


Osmar and Zamor 
Diego. [Behind.]} 
Osmar and Zamor. 
Diego. 

Osmar and Zamor. 


Zamor, 
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when poets (as they are called) have such a 
confounded hankering after ‘* beef and mut- 
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Amaziliand Iduli. See! the traitors! 
Dirgo Cruel creatures ! 


~ 


A ad I. That way fly—and ev’ry doubt dismiss ! 
Osmar and Zamor. Weknow, 

But lo! 
Wien foes point that way, friends march this ! 


In Cora’s cause 

I dare to plead ; 
Tyrannic laws 

Heav'n ne'er decreed! 
Then proudly soar, 
And stogp no more, 

Vain, earthly pow'r to prove, 


ton,” as to make tiem the only rewards of 
their labours, we cannot wonder at their thus 
resembling the manual occupations of those 
thumpers the gold-beaters,—and that they 
should thump and thump poor prose till they 
merely hammer it into set sea if it is 
paid for, like Cambridge butter, by the 
yard, we should think it over paid, even if it 
produced only twenty pence a yard—a price 
quite good enough when we consider its 
rankness—and a price, we may venture to 


affirm, more than was ever received by the 
poor ancient wight whose by lLaly bunting 
distichs we have judged worthy of accompa- 
nying the most recent dramatic poetry of the 
most c/assical national theatre of England for 
A. D. 1812!!! 


When we witness the representation of a 
modern opera, 


Pity shewing, 
Life bestowing, 
Emulate the three above! 


In grateful lays 

Your voices raise, 
Aad sound 

Around 

Our monarchs praise ! 


— @ 


ern, 


Banish now gloomy days 
Age ejoice as well as youth ; 
Cora's love let us praise, 
Rolla’s, and Alonzo’s truth ! 

Fam’'c in story, 
Crown’d with glory, 
Reign, Inca, reign! 
Peace inviting, 
Still uniting, 
Peru and Spain ! 
Our happy land and king 
May no dissentions sever, 
Ler each Peruvian sing, 
Great Inca, live for ever ! 


Now we would ask our readers if they are 
pot convinced that the above are ‘‘ ¢he pily 
of the wise?” and again, whether they are 
even good enough for ‘* the buffoonery of the 
eulgar?” We think we recollect cradle 
pocizy quite as good namby pamby, «. gr. 

One, two, 

Buckle my shoe ; 

Three, four, 

Open the door ; 

Five, six, 

Pick up sticks ; 

Seven, eight, 

Lay them straight ; 

Nine, ten, 

A good fat hen ; 

Eleven, twelve, 

T hope you're wel] ; 

Thirteea, fourteen, 

Draw the curtain ; 

Fifteen, sixteen, 

The maid’s in the kitchen ; 

Seventeen, eighteen, 

She’s in waiting ; 

Nineteen, twenty. 

My stomach’s empty.— 
—But here we must stop, justly reflecting that 


Where we poor Panoramists wand’ring go 
Thso’ dreary wastes, and weep each other’s woe 


we always cast a sigh upon the memory * of 
the auther of the Duenna—and tulminate 
silent anathemas on the name of Sheridan ; 
—because his power of language, and bril- 
lianey of wit, might have made the stage 
what it ought to be, a vigorous, formidable, 
and unsparing tribunaj for public vice. In 
Mr. Sheridan, a great dramatic genius has 
been perverted: long shall we deplore the 
most Pnished dramatic mind of our time ;— 
drawn away from objects useful and dignified, 
noble and ennobling. ‘The Duenna is unri- 
valled among modern operas, for the elegance 
of its language ; for the natural and simple 
succession of scene. The songs are not fore- 
ed upon the parts ; and the fortunate thought 
of selecting popular tunes, which no one, 
then or since, ever heard without true musi- 
cal delight, completed the excellence of a 
oes conceived and produced in the 
appiest moment of genius. 


‘THEATRICAL BENEVOLENCE. 


When charity can be combined with a- 
musement, Nestor Ironside himself would 
commend the intention. We record it to 
the honor of the dramatic corps, that they 
are promoting a subscription for the widow 
and thirteen children of Mtr. Lacey, the s 
trumpeter, at Covent Garden theatre, w 
suddenly dropped down dead, Jan. 24, while 
in his professional duty. Subscriptions for 
the benefit of this unfortunate family are ree 
ceived by the treasurer, at the office. 


© We say memory, as Mr. Sheridan has 
been dead the some time, 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF SIR JOSHUA 
‘RBYNOLDS, KNIGHT; BY JAMES NORTH- 
“COTE, ESQ. R. A. 


[From the fourth number of '* The Fine Arts 
of the English School,” in which elegant 
work it accompanies a Portrait of Sir 
Joshua. | 

In the early part of the last century, the 
progress which the British nation had made 
s0 matters of taste, particularly in the de- 
partment of Painting, was not equal to the 
general advances made in Science and Litera- 
ture. Philosophers, Statesmen, Poets, and 

Warriors, had already exalted and dignified 

the character of Great Britain, but no Eng- 

lishmao had then appeared to raise the Fine 

Arts to a degree of eminence proportionate 

to the other glories of the country. An op- 

ortunity so favourable for the exercise of 
figh talents, and ardent emulation, was the 
fortunate lot of Sir Joshua Reynolds. This 
iltastrious Painter, and distinguished orna- 
ment of the English nation, was born at 


Plympton in Devonshire, on the 16th of | 


July, 1723. He was the son of the Rev. 
Samuel Reynolds and Theophila Potter, and 
was the seventh of eleven children, five of 
which died in their infancy. It has been 
said that young Joshua was for some time 
instructed in the Classics by his father, who 
assiduously cultivated the minds of his chil- 
dren ; but as it is known that the son did 
not display any marks of classical learning io 
the early part of his life, it is most probable 
that the mass of general knowledge which 
afterwards so eminently distinguished him, 
was the consequence of great application to 
study in his riper years: a good classical 
scholar he never was, at any period of his 
life. That he was what the world terms a 
Genius, and of the first order, cannot be 
disputed. He possessed talents of the highest 
kind, which he brought into full and con- 
stant action by a laudable ambition and a 
strong desire of acquiring eminence in the 
profession he adopted. I have heard him say 
that his father at first intended him for the 
inedical department; and that if such had 
been his lot, he should have felt the same 
ambition to become the most eminent phiysi- 
cian of his age and country. For it was ever 
his decided opinion, that the superiority to be 
attained and displayed in any pursuit does 
net originate in an innate propensity of the 
mind to that pursuit in particular, but de- 
pends on the general strength of the intellect, 
and on the intense application of that strength 
to a specific purpose. It is true, indeed, 
that at an early period of his life he made 
tome scrawling drawings from the ordinary 
book prints which he found in his father’s 


Vou. XI. (Lit. Pan, March 1812} 


Memoir of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


‘to London, to be 
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study ; but the same thing has been done 
by ten thousand boys before him, and will 
be done again by thousands yet tocome. It 
is the most common refuze of idleness to es« 
cape the labour of an irksome lesson. We 
find also that he read the Jesuit’s Perspective 
at the age of eight years: that he applied 
its rules in a drawing which he attempted to 
make of his father's school-house—a building 
fitted to his purpose, being on pillars—was a 
proof of his capacity and active curiosity. 
On showing it to his father, who was merely 
a man of letters, the surprise he excited, and 
the praise he obtained, naturally inflamed 
his ambition to conquer greater difficullies, in 
a field of knowledge in which he seemed to 
stand alone, from the ignorance of those 
about him inthe graphic art. When Richard- 
son’s ‘Theory of Painting was put into his 
hands, he there saw the enthusiastic raptures 
in which an eminent painter is described: no 
wonder that he thought Raffaelle the greatest 
man the world had produced ; the book told 
him so, which was all he could know of 
Raffaelle at that time. As he had shown 
those early inclinations towards the Arts, a 
neighbour and a friend of the family (a Mr. 
Cranch) advised the father to send his son 
placed under the tuition 
of Mr. Hudson, a well known painter of 
portraits, who was also a native of Devon- 
shire. ‘This advice was taken, and young 
Reynolds first visited the metropolis, to be 
inspired by Hudson, on the 14th of October, 
1741, when he was not full eighteen years 
of age. 

In order to give the reader some idea of 
the state of the Arts at that time in this 
country, it must be observed, that Hudson 
was then the greatest prinsse in England ; 
and the qualification that enabled him to 
hold this decided pre-eminence, was the 
ability of producing a likeness with that kind 
of address which, by the vulgar, is considered 
as flattering in the portrait. But after having 
done the head, Hudson's genius failed him, 
aud he was obliged to apply to one Vanhaae 
ken to put it on the shoulders and to finish 
the drapery, of both of which Hudson was 
totally incapable. Vanhaakea died, and for 
atime Hudson was driven almost to despair, 
and feared he must have quitted business. Fle 
met with another drapery painter however, 
named Roth, who, though not so good as 
the former, yet was suflicizntly qualified 
carry on the manufactory. He outlived 
Hudson, and has executed some draperies 
for Sir Joshua even in his latter time. 

Reynolds continued only two years with 
his master; in which time he made such a 
rapid progress, that a picture of his painting 
having been accidentaly seen in Hudson’s Gal- 
lery, it gained such universal preference, that 
the preceptor immediately grew jeabous of bis 
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pupil's excellence, and on that account they 
soon afterwards parted. Reynolds returned 
to Devonshire, where he is said, by his 
biographer, to have dissipated the three fol- 
lowing vears, making little effort, and as little 
improvement, to his great remorse of con- 
science afterwards ; yet we know he pro- 
duced a great many portraits at that period, 
several of which were certainly very fine : 
this he acknowledged on seeing some of them 
thirty years afterwards, and lamented that 
in so mapy years he had made so liule pro- 

He and his two youngest unmarried sisters 
took a house at Piymouth Dock; where he 
painted various portraits, some of which 
evince great capacity, but he was necessarily 
embarrassed by the want of experience. Here 
he became first known tothe Edgecumbe fa- 
mily, of Mount Edgecumbe, who warmly 
patronized and strongly recommended him to 
the Hon, Augustus heppel, afterwards Lord 
Keppel. ‘This officer was then fitting out at 
Plymouth Dock as Commodore, for his sta- 
tion in the Mediterranean, In this voyage Rey- 
nolkis was invited to accompany him in the 
Centurion man of war, and they sailed May 
the 11in, 1749. On the 24th of the same 
month they arrived at Lishon, where our 
artist saw several grand processions, and other 
sights novel to him, of which he gave an 
account in a letter to Lord Edgecumbe, writ- 
ten with great simplicity. On the 23d ot 
August he commenced his residence at Port 
Mahon, in Minorca, where he continued 
some time ; and by the friendship of Keppel, 
as well as from his own merit, he was much 
employed in painting the portraits of almost 
all the officers on that station, and thereby 
much improved both his art and his purse. 
He next went to Leghorn, and thence to 
Rome. When arrived in that garden of the 
world, that great temple of the Arts—where 
1 have enjoyed so aaa pleasure, now fading 
from my memory—his time was employ- 
ed with industry, observation, and judg- 
ment: indeed in a manner worthy of his 
talents and his virtue. He contemplated 
with untired attention, and ardent zeal, the 
various beauties which marked the styles of 
different schools and different ages : he sought 
for trath, taste, and beauty at the fountain 
head. It was with no common eye that he 
beheld the productions of the great masters. 
He copied and sketched in the Vatican such 
parts of the works of Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo as he thought would be imost con- 
ducive to his future excellence in Art. He 
has confessed in his writings, that at the first 
sight of Raffaelle’s works he did not relish, 
or well comprehend their merits, but that 
he studied them ull he did: 1 account for 
this from the difference in the dispositions of 
the two painters. Raflaelle possessed a gran- 


deur even to severity, and did not display in 
his pictures either the allarements of colous, 
or much effect of light and shade. Reynolds, 
from his natural disposition, cultivated grace, 
softness, and a captivating sweetness, and 
imparted these to his works in an unexampled 
degree. 

After remaining in Ltaly about three years, 
in which time he visited most of the capital 
cities of that country, he returned to Eng- 
land by the way of France. At Paris he 
met his friend Mr. Chambers, the architect, 
(afterwards Sir William,) accompanied by 
his wife, then on their way to Rome: here 
he painted the portrait of Mrs. Chambers, 
fiom which a mezzotinto print is taken, On 
his arrival in England in October, 1752, he 
went immediately to Plymouth, for the be- 
nefit of his heath. During this visit he 
psinted the portrait of his friend Dr. John 
Mudge, a remarkably fine head, of which 
also there isa print. This, and one other, 
of a young lady, were all he did till he left 
that town ; as his fiiend Lord Edgeumbe ad- 
vised him to go to London, as the only place 
to establish his fame and fortune: according- 
ly he set off for the metropolis, and took 
handsome lodgings in St. Martin's Lane about 
the end of the year 1752. He soon afier- 
wards removed to a large house in Great 
Newport Street, where he dwelt some years. 
This period was the dawn of his splendour. 
His amiable modesty, accompanied by such 
extraordinary talents, soon gained him some 
powerful and active connections: even his 
earliest employers were of the highest rank. 
The second portrait he painted in London 
was that of the old Duke of Devonshire ; 
which was followed by a whole length picture 
of his first patron Commodore Keppel, en- 
graved by Fisher. He was now employed to 
pourtray several ladies in the first circles of 
fashion, which the polite world flocked to 
see; and he soon became one of the most 
distinguished painters, not only in England 
butin Europe. It should be remarked, that 
before his time there were no historical works 
which called upon the painter's skill ; a true 
taste was wanting: vanily, however, was 
not wanting, and this crowded his sitting 
room with women who wished to be trans- 
mitted as angels, and with men who wanted 
to appear as heroes and philosophers. From 
Reynolds’ pencil they were sure to be grali- 
fied : the Apotheosis was the simple opera- 
tion of the painter's mind, which glowed 
with grandeur and with grace. In the de- 
lineauon of character, mind, air, and atti- 
tude, in composition and general effect, he 
was equally perfect ; and it may be jastly 
said that his portraits assume the importance 
of History. Felicity and force of resem- 
blance, combined with dignity and grace, 
characterize his works: these charms net 
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only drew around him all the opulence and 
beauty of the nation, but gained him the 
merited honour of perpetuating the features 
of almost all the emineat and distinguished 
characters then living ; with most of whom, 
0 attractive were his manners as well as his 
talents, that he preserved an intimacy, which 
only ended with life. In this assemblage 
of genius each was improved by the other. 
Like a man of great mia’l, he ever cultivated 
the intimacy and friendship of all the learned 
and all the great of his time; and often as- 
sisted those who were in difficulties, both 
with his advice and his purse. The circle of 
his friends was very extensive: many illustri- 
ous foreigners were personally intimate with 
him; his society was sought by individuals 
of the highest quality, who revered his genius 
as much as they respected the worth of his 
private character. His house was long the 
resort of the learned, the elegant, and the 
polite ; all who were eminent for their virtue, 
or distinguished for their genius. From such 
connections, his mind, rich in its own stores, 
received an accession of most extensive 
knowledge, and an inexhaustible treasure 
for conversation. He was rich in observation, 
anecdote, and intelligence. He had a mind 
ever open, and desirous to acquire useful 
knowledge ; a sound and penetrating judg- 
ment to select and separate what he did ac- 
quire, and infinite industry and application in 
rendering his acquirements useful. 

At this period, finding himself sufficiently 
established to move in a higher sphere, he 
quitted his residence ia Newport Street, and 
removed to Leicester Fields, where he 
bought a handsome honse, to which he added 
a splendid gallery for exhibiting his works, 
and a commodious and elegant room for his 
sitters. In this speculation, as I have heard 
him confess, he laid out almost the whole 
property he had then realized. He als set una 
handsome carriage, and his mode of living 
was suitably elegant. 

In the year 1762, Mr. Reynolds having 
impaired his health by incessant application, 
again paid a visit to his native county ; and 
was accompanied by his friend Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. They were entertained at the 
seats of several noblemen and gentlemen in 
the west of England ; and during their stay 
at Plymouth were the guests of Dr. Mudge, 
who was then a surgeon, and afterwards an 
eminent physician of that town. In 1765 
he exhibited an admired whole length portrait 


of Lady Sarat Bunbury, representing her as 


sacrificing to the Graces. Previous to this he 
had painted an excellent whole length portrait 
of Lady Elizabeth Keppel, in the dress she 
wore as bridemaid to the queen. He had 
also produced the picture of Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy, which may be con- 
sidered as his firs¢ a//empt in historical com 


position.* He had now attained the summit 
of his reputation as an Artist; and main 
tained his dignified station to the close of 
his life. Cotes and Ramsey shared, in some 
degree, with him in the fashion of the day ; 
for each of those painters had employment 
from the court of England, where Reynolds, 
as an artist, never could become a favourite. 
Indeed he never received one commission 
from that enviable source of honour; for 
the portraits of the king and queen, now 
in the courcil-room of the Royal Academy, 
were painted purposely for that institution at 
the request of Reynolds bimself. 

Without entering into a tedious detail of 
minute circumstances and petty animosities, 
at ihat time existing among the artists, I shall 
only observe, thai to compose these jarring 
interests, and to give dignity to a new es- 
tablishment, his majesty, Deceunber, 1768, 
instituted ** The Royal Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture,” which was 
composed of the ablest and most respectable 
artists then resident in Great Britain. Rey- 
nolds was made the first president by an unaui- 
mous vote : and on that occasion was knight- 
ed ; an honour which he received with satis- 
faction, as he well knew that it gave addi- 
tional consequence to his works iu the estima 
tion of the vulgar. It is not matter of sur- 
prise that his election as president was unani- 
mous: his professional rank, his large fore 
tune, and the circle of society in which he 
moved, gave him a claim to the honour which 
none of his contemporaries possessed; and 
it has been said that he refused to join the 
society on any other terms. Thus the Royal 
Academy was opened December the 10th, 
1768, by Sir Joshua, with his first discourse. 
The task of giving lectures in the academy 
was no part of the prescribed duty of hls 
office, but was voluntarily imposed on hime 
sslf for reasons assigned in his fifteenth dis- 
course. 

He was soon afterwards made a freeman of 
his native borough of Plympton. This mark 
of respect was fullowed by his being chosen 
alderman and mayor of the town: and so 
attached was he to the place of his birth, 
that he declared this gave tim more pleasure 
than any other public mark of distinction he 
had received in bis life. On this occasion he 
presented his portrait, painted by himself, to 
the corporation, who placed it in their town 
hall. 

The variety of his critical talents, added 
to the eminence he had now gained, qualified 
him to share the honours of the first scientific 
institutions. He was accordingly admitted 
to the Royal, the Antiquarian, and the 
Dilletianti Societies: and when the late Lord 


* This picture is in the possession of J. J. 
Angerstein, Esq. 
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North was installed Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in July, 1773, Sir Joshua 
was at the same time admitted to the honorary 
degree of doctor of civil law. In the latter 
part of the year 1775, he sent his portrait, 

inted by himself in his university dress, to 
be placed in the gallery of illustrious painters 
at Florence ; he having been made a member 
of the Imperial Academy of that city, On 
the death of Ram-ey, in August, 1784, Sir 
Joshua was sworn principal painter to his | 
majesty. In the year 1790, some disagree- 
ment arose among the members of the Royal 
Academy, respecting the election of an aca- 
demician ‘I'inis was carried to such a degree 
of jutemperance, that Sir Joshua determined 
to resign the cirair and quit the society. At 
first the academicians treated this secession 
with hauteur; but soon found that the rauk 
aod character of their president was too im- 

rtant to be readily relinquished. In vain, 
pe they solicited his return; aad the 
king was at last prevailed on to employ his 
influence. ‘To comply with the povercign’s | 
request Sir Joshua resumed his chair and 
continued to occupy it, with honour to 
himself, to the arts and to the nation, till 
the period of his death. He had not com- 
= his sixty-ninth year when he was taken 
rom the world which admired him, and the 
country he adorned, on the 23d of February, 
1792. After lying inv state at the Royal 
Academy, his mains were deposited, on 
the 3d of Mareh following, with great fu- 
neral pomp, beneath the ert end of St. 
Paul’s caihecral charch. Thus died Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in wiose works are dis- 
played taste, feeling, imagination, grace, 
aud graudeur. In his excellent discourses, 
he treats his favonrite art with the depth of a 

hilosopher, the accomplishments of a scho- 

tos, and the accuracy of a critic. 

The Lectures, which he delivered at the 
Royal Academy on the 10th of December, 
at first every year, aud subsequently every 
two years, are the works that chiefly confer 
on him the character of an estimable writer. 
These were designed to direct and animate the 
s.udents in the pursuitof excellence, and 
indeed are replete with the soundest instruc- 
tions, expressed in language at once simple, 

rspicuous, and elegant. The profound 

nowledge of art displayed in these discourses, 
is enr ched by classical and appropriate illus- 
trations, These great qualiies, together 
with the uniform good sense and good taste 
which pervade his Lectures, will ever entitle 
them to hold aneminent station in the ranks 
of English Literature. His observations on 
the old masters are a! once just and ingenious : 
several Lranghes of the theory of art are 
treated with uncommon judgment and ability, 
and the style of writing is strongly marked 


Ly the simplicity of his own individual cha- | 


racter and manner, and totaliy unlike that of 
any of his intimate literary friends, to whom 
some silly critics have given the merit of 
those discourses. They have been translated 
into French; and the late Mr. J. Baretté 
anny an edition of them in the Italian 
anguage. 

When we contemplate Sir Joshua as a 
painter, we are to recollect that after the 
death of Kneller the Arts in England fell to 
the lowest state of barbarism ; and each pro- 
fessor either followed that painter's steps, or 
else wandered in uiter darkuess, till Reynolds, 
like the sun, dispelled the mists, and threw 
an unprecedented splendour on the departe 
ment of portraiture. To the grandeur, the 
truth, and simplicicy of Titian, and to the 
daring strength of Rembrandt, he has united 
the chasteness aad delicacy of Vandyke. Dee 
lighted with the picturesque beauties of Rubens, 
he was the first that attempted a bright and gay 
back-ground ; and defying the dull andignorant 
rules of his master, at a very early period of 
life, emancipated his art from the shackles 
with which it had been encumbered in the 
school of Hudson. Indeed there is every 
reason to believe that he very rarely, if ever, 
copied a single picture of any master, though 
he certainly did imitate the excellent parts of 
many. His versatility in this respect was 
equalled only by the susceptibility of his 
feelings, the quickness of ‘iis comprehension, 
and the ardour which prompted his efforts. 
His principal aim, however, was colour and 
effect, and these he always varied as the 
subject required. Whatever deficiences there 
may be in the designs of this great master, no 
painter, of any period, better understood the 
principles of colouring ; nor can it be doubted 
that he carried that branch of his art to a 
very high degree of perfection. As for his 
portraits, those of dignified characier have 
a ceriain air of grandeur, and those of woe 
men and children possess a grace, beauty, 
and simplicity, which have seldom been 
equalled, and never surpassed. In his ate 
tempts to give character where it did not exist, 
he has sometimes lost likeness, but the defi- 
ciencies of the portrait were often compene 
sated by the beauty of the picture. 

The attitudes of his figures are generally 
full of grace, ease, and variety, He could 
throw them into the boldest variations, and 
he often ventures at postures which would 
frighten inferior painters, or, if attempted, 
would inevitably destroy their credit. In 
light and shade, in colouring and expression, 
he stands without a rival. His lights display 
the knowledge he possessed, and with shade 
he conceals his defects ; whether we consider 
the power, the brilliancy, or the form of his 
lights, the transparency of his shadows, with 
the just quantities of each, and the harmony, 


tichness, agd full effect of the whole, it is 
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evident that he has not only far transcended 
every modern master, but that his excelleucies, 
in these captivating parts of painting, vie 
with the works of the great models he has 
emulated. 

The opinion he has given of Raffaelle may 
with equal justice be applied to himself; 
‘© that his materials were generally borrowed, 
but the noble strncture was his own.” No 
one ever appropriated the ideas of others to 
his own purpose with more skill than Sir 
Joshua. He possessed the alchemy of paint- 
ing, by converting, as it were, whatever he 
touched iato gold. Like the bee that extracts 
sweets from the most noxious flower, so his 
active observation could convert every thing 
into a means of improvement, from the 
— print on a common ballad, to the 

ighest graces of Parmegiano. In short, 
there is no painter that ever went before him, 
from whom he has not derived some advantage, 
and appropriated the same with judicious selec- 
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tion was naturally courtly ; he evineed a desire 


perior stations, and certainly cwitrived to 
move in a higher sphere of sociely than any 
other English artist had done before him, 
Thus he procured for professors of the Aris a 
consequence, dignity, and reception, which 
they had never before possessed in this coun- 
try. His conversation was remarkubly eles 


an equable flow of spirits, which rendered 


ever ready to be amused, and to contribute 
to the amusement of others. In many 
| respects, both as a painter and a man, Sir 
| Joshua Reynolds cannot be too much praisect, 
| studied and imitated. His incessant industry 
was never wearied into despoudency by mis 
| carriage, or elated into negligence by suc- 
cess. All nature and all art combined to 
form his academy; with a mind at once 


tion and consunsmatetaste. Yet afterall thatcan | Capacious and vigorous, to comprehend all 
be alleged against him as a borrower of forms, | the varieties of the picturesque, he had taste 


from other masters, it must be allowed that | to select, and skill to combine whatever might, 


he engrafted on them excellencies peculiarly , terve the objects he had in view. Although 


to his own: simplicity, sentiment, feeling, 
grace, and taste; together with richness, 


harmony of colour, and general effect. The , 


severest critics, indeed, imastadmit that his 
manner is truly original, bold, and free. 
Freedom is certainly his principal characteris- 


tic: for to this he seems to have sacrificed | 


every other consideration. 


He has, however, | 


two manners: his early works are without | 


that extreme freedom of his dashing pencil ; 
being more minute aud fearful, bat the co- 
louring is clear, natural, and good. In his 
later pictures, the colouring, though excel- 
lent, 1s often more artificial than chaste. 

As an Uislorical Painter, he cannot be 
placed in the same rank which he holds in 
the line of Portraiture. The compositions 
of his portraiis are unquestionably excellent, 
whilst his historical pictures are in this respect 
often very defective. They frequently con- 
sist of borrowed parts, which are not always 
in harmony with each other. Though often 
inaccurate, and deficient in style of drawing, 
they must however be allowed to possess con- 
summate taste, and some of them gteat ex- 
pression. His light, poetical pieces, much 
excelled those of a narrative or historical cha- 
racter, 


Sir Joshua was a man of general informa- 
tion, and was candid in stating his opinions. 
lt has been very justly observed, that there 
is as much wisdom shown in beating other 
— defects, as in apprqving their good 
qualities, and that a well regulated mind 
finds it easier to yield to a perverse one whan 
to direct and manage it. This wisdom was 
eminently possessed by Sir Joshua. His ge- 
neral manuer, deportmeat, and behaviour, 


gentle and complying in his intercourse with 
the world, yet in his profession, having by 
intense study matured his judgment, he never 
sacrificed his opinions to the casual caprices 
of his employers. Far from over-rating his 
own talents however, he did not seem to ho'd 
them in that degree of estimation which 
they deservedly obtained from the public. 
In short, it may be sofely said that his faults 
were few, and those were much subdued by hs 
wisdom . for no man had more reverence 
for vistue, or a higher regard for uasullied 
fame. 

We close this honourable effusicn to the 
meinory of a great master, by one of bis 
scholars whose skill has ofien ivterested the 
public, by adding the epiiaph composed for 
Sir Joshua, during his life, and read to the 


| literary Club, by his friend Oliver Goldsmith, 


Here Reynotps is laid, and,to tell you my mind, 

He has not left a wiser, or better behind : 

His pencil was striking, resistless and grand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland 5 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil oar faces, his manners our heart : 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 

When they judg’d without skill he was still hard 
of hearing; 

When they taik’d of their Raffaelles’, Corregios’s. 
and stuff, 

He shifted his teumpet* and only took snuff, 


* Sir Joshua, being rather deaf, used an care 
trumpet. <A very fine portrait cf himself, in the 
collection at Streatham, shows a front view of 
his face with his open hand to his car. 


were amiable and prepossessing ; his disposi« 


always to pay a due respect to persons in sue. 


gant, affable, and intelligent. Ele possessed. 


him at all times a most desitable companion :, 
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FROM THE MONITEUR OF JAN. 8, 1812. 


REPORT MADE TO THE EMPEROR AND KING, 
BY M. MONTALIVET, MINISTER OF THE 
INTERIOR, ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
ENDEAVOURS MADE FOR’ OBTAINING 
SUGAR FROM BRE ROOT, 


[ Abstract.] 

Tt results from ihe accounts which have 
been laid before we, that 6,785 hectares of 
ground have been sown with Beet roots, 
which have produced 98,813,045 kilogrammes 
of roots. — Bur in a great number of the de- 
partments the seasou was too far advanced, 
the lands which might have been allotted to 
the culture of the root, were already sown 
with corn; also seed was wanting ; but for 
the year i812, these disadvantages will be re- 
moved. ‘There now exists seed for, perhaps, 
20,000 hectares ; which is more than one 
half of the superficies necessary to supply the 
consumption of sugar throughout the empire. 

The manvfactories at present established for 
extracting sugar from the beet root, are about 
forty. 

If the whole of raw material obtained, 
could be profitably employed, about 1,500,000 
kilogramines of sugar might be made; but 
this would demand the co-operation of work- 
ing places where at present there are none. 
Report made to the Emperor and King, on 

the fulrication of Sugar from Beet Root, 

‘by M. Chaptal, Senator, and Comte de 
Chantaloup, 
Alstract.] 


The Beet root is sown in March and April. 
The most favourable soils are those proper for 
corn; light, deep, and friable. ‘The culture 
of this root disposes the land to produce a 
greater crop of grain. The plain he Vertus, 
Is become excellent corn land, since the Beet 
root has been cultivated upon it. 

Estimate of the expences of cultivating an 
acre of Beet root, on the plain of St. Denis. 


Three ploughings ............. 36 

and sowing $ 
Two hoeings 20 
Four loads of dung*......... 40 


* It has been found that the Beet roots 
grown in well dunged Jand, have contained 
fewer particles of sugar. Ten loads are al 
lowed to corn; but in this estimate they are 
reduced to four, for beet roots. 


Gathering 24 
TOW... 396 fe. 


The produce of an acre of Beet roots, is, 
froin 12 thousands of pounds weight, to 45 
or 50. This diflerence depends on the nature 
of the soil, or its staic of cultivation, or the 
quantity of manure, or the season, whether 
wet or dry, &c. 

The enclos de St. Lazare, weil manured, 
has produced this year, 40 thousand pounds 
per acre, or 400 quintals, while the bad Jands 
of the plain of Grenelle, have yielded no moie 
than 125 quintals. The medium may be taken 
at 20 thousand pounds, or 200 quintals. Sup- 
posing the value produced, to be one frane per 
quintal, the farmer will obtain a handsome 
profit, and even more than from an acre of 
corn, which, requiring the same labour, and 
more manure, would yield him per acre, 
only a rough profit of 200 or 250 francs. 

The carriage of the Beet roots, to the place 
where they are to be manufactured, may be 
taken at I fr. 50 cent. per 1000 Ibs. :—by the 
sides of rivers and canals, this may be 5 dee 
nished. The experience of the Germans ap- 
pears to prove that the preference is due to 
that kind of Beet the flesh of which is white ; 
but the results obtained at Paris, determine 
in favour of those which are yellow and red, 
in soils but little manured. 

It has also been observed that roots weigh- 
ing from one pound to five pounds, contain 
more sugary and less watery ingredients, than 
those of greater weights. The great Beet 
root, called of Scarcity, red without, and 
white within,. has not answered. 

One hundred pounds of Beet roots, red or 
yellow, grown near Paris, gave the following 


products : 
dbs. 


Heads, tails, loose fi res, &c. taken 

off, as the first operation..... ...... 15 
Marc, or residue after the juice is 

pressed Out 30 
Juice, or liquor, holding the sugar 

in a state of dissolution ........... 55 


100 
These 55 Ibs. of juice, give 
Molasses, or syrup......... 3 


Thus an acre of land, which yields 200 
quintals of sugar, gives of 
Molasses, or Syrup ...... 6 quintals 
Of raw sugal.........0000. 4 


The molasses, of inferior quality, are sold at 
10 to 15 sous: so that the whole quantity of 
molasses, if sold, would produce 300 fr. 

The raw sugar, though of but middling 
quality, on account of the too great quantily 
of syrup it retains, and which the following 
processes are to discharge, nevertheless, is sol | 
at 4 fr. per Ib., which makes 200 quintals 
worth 1,0@0 fr. 
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The mare, and refuse, are sought after as 
food for cattle; they are sold at 5 fr. the 
1,000 lbs., which on 200 quintals, gives 45 fr. 

These sales combined make, 

Syrup, or molasses 
Raw sugar 
ES 


These are the actual prices; but if the 
manufacture should be extended, the price of 
the molasses, it may be expected, will be 
lower ; as the consumption is limited: it 
may be taken at 5 sous per |b. 

Establishment of a Manufactory. 

The powers of the conductor of a manu- 
factory, and the quantity of beet roots pro- 
duced in his neighbourhood, must determine 
the extent of his premises and works. But, 
io reduce to precision, an estimate of ex- 
pences, we suppose the fabrication of 300 Ibs. 
of raw sugar per day, to be the object.—This 
demands a daily supply of 150 quintals of 
rots, 

Now, to work 150 quintals of roots duily, 
there must be 

Srancs. 
1. A rasping machine; which with 
its accessories, will cust 
2. Twelve small lever presses, to ex- 
tract a portion of the juice 
3. A large and strong press to com- 
plete the extraction of the juice ... 
4. Four large cauldrons of five feet 
diameter, with their furnaces...... 
5. Two stoves, with their shelves, 

6. Two good presses to separate the 

molasses from the raw sugar......... 
7. Chrystalising receptacles 
8. Other utensils, peels, ladles, &c... 


5,000 
3,600 
3,000 
6,500 
3,000 


2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

Total...fr. 26,100 

Tn an established refinery of sugar, the 
eauldrons and stoves already in use, may be 
einployed to this purpose ; which will dimi- 
nish the expence of the first establishment, 
about 10,000 francs. 

The labour necessary to work 150 quintals 
of roots daily, requires 24 men, 20 women, 
and 2 horses.—T'he quantity of coal is 15 
Paris measures, ‘These expences may be 
valued as follows: 

150 quintals of roots, at 12 fr. the 

1,000 Ibs. brought in 

Wages, man per day, 30 sous: 

woman per day, 20 sous 

Feed of horses ..........- 

15 measures of coal, at 2 fr......... 

of money, rents, 

and tear, 


180 fr, 
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The prodace of this day's labour, will 
give in molasses, 400 Ibs. ;—which 

at 5 sous, gives . 

Raw sugar, 300]bs at 15 sous 

Refuse, about lbs at 5 fr 


100 fr. 


395 fr. 


Supposing that all the molasses made, could 
be sold at 10 sous per Ib., it is evident that the 
raw sugar would cost no more than 8 sous 3 
but it is to be feared, that this article will not 
long command that price, especially when the 
number of manufactories shall be increased. 
For hitherto, it has been employed only by 
the tobacconists, or snuff-makers, and by the 
gingerbread bakers, the brewers, distillers, 
and makers of preserves ;—so that, in places 
distant from Paris, the demand must be much 
less. The value of it is therefore taken at 5 
sous: and it may happen that the sale of it 
shall be inconsiderable, even at that low 
price : so that the only real products to be 
estimated, are the raw sugar, and the mare ; 
which would raise the cost of the raw sugar 
to near 30 sous perlb. ‘The only mean of 
fixing a value on the molasses, by consums 
ing the enormous quantity obtained, would 
be to extend the use of it among the country 
people, who by mingling it with new wine of 
too acid a quality, would obtain wine of greate 
er spirit, and more susceptible of keeping to 
a due age, till properly mature. 

That use of it would occasion a consump= 
tion beyond calculation ; it might easily dis- 
pose of 45,000,000 lbs., which would be 
made in the manufacturing of 30 millions of 
raw sugar; and then the good molasses, ob- 
tained from the refining of the raw sugar, 
would find purchasers at the price of 20 to 30 
sous per lb. The refining of 30 millions of 
raw sugar, would certainly furnish 20 mil« 
lions of this good molasses. 

Beet roots may be in progress of manufac- 
ture, from October to April, making 180 
days. Supposing that 300 Ibs. of raw sugar 
be made per day, it will produce 54,000 Ibs. ; 
and this will be derived from 27,000 quintals 
of Beet roots, the produce of 135 acres. To 
make 1,000,000 Ibs of raw sugar, would 
employ eighteen establishments, each making 
300 quintals of raw sugar daily ; and these 
would employ the produce of 2,436 acres. 

To make 10,000,000 of raw sugar, would 
require 180 establishments, and 24,300 acres 
of roots. To make 30,000,000 of raw sugar, 
540 establishments, and about 72,000 acres 
of roots. 

These 540 establishments would engage 
23,760 workmen, and 1,000 or 1,200 clerks, 
or overseers. These 540 establishments would 
cost 14,094,000 tr. In this sum are not in« 


cluded the buildings, which would be indise 
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pensable, and would cost 16,090,000 fr. at 
the rate of 30,000 each. 

The want of knowledge, and of persons 
capable of conducting such works, is the 
greatest impediment to the execution of this 

lan. Chemical knowledge does not suffice 
for the direction of a branch of industry so 
entirely new: when attempted on a great 
scale, expensive essays are necessary previous 
to any warrantable expectation of happy re- 
sults. I conclude, therefore, that the true 
means of accomplishing the speedy prosperity 
of this branch iisdeaey, would be the eree- 
tion of a normal school, in one of the exist- 
ing establishments, where 30 or 40 young 
men, already familiar with chemistry, and 
40 others, me from among the sons of the 
sugar refiners of Orleans, Antwerp, Ghent, 
Marseilies, Nantes, Hamburgh, Amsterdam, 
&e. together with the school, should open 
in the month of January, that the pupils may 
observe the processes and work at them, them- 
selves, during three months. 

The 30 millions of raw sugar, would fur- 
nish at the very utmost, after being refined, 
10 millions of pure sugar, such is the quan- 
tity of molasses that still adheres to it, and 


which is separated from it, only by great la- | 


bour ; but these 20 millions of good molasses 
might be used on many occasions, as a substi- 
tute for sugar; and they would always sell 
for 10 sous per lb. Therefore, 500 Ibs. of 
raw sugar, would yield, 

Loaf sugar 

Good molasses 

This 100 Ibs. of refined sugar, therefore, 
would cost : 

300 Ibs. of raw sugar 
Expences of refining ...... 
275 

Deduct for the value of the molasses, 100 
fr. : remain 175 fr. for 100 Ibs. of sugar. 

Supposing the raw sugar to cost 20 sous per 
1b. and the molasses to sell for 10 sons. 

300 Ibs. of raw sugar = - 300 fr, 
Expences of refining - - 50 
350 

Deduct the value of the molasses 100 fr. 
the cost of 100 Ibs. of fine sugar is 250 fr. 

As the process becomes more general ihe 
management will be improved ; for the ana- 
Lysis of the beet root, by chemistry, finds a 
greater proportion of sugar, than has been 
obtained on a large scale. 

The Vezou of sugar cane, gives in the West 
‘Indies twe/ve per cent: in Bengal it gives 
«sixteen per cent of raw sugar. 

' The Vezou or juice of the’bect root gives 
Sour per cent. 
. An-aore cultivated in sugar canes in a 
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ground not watered by art, gives 1500 Ibs. of 
sugar. 

An acre cultivated in beet root, gives 400]bs. 
of sugar. 

At Cuba to manufacture one million pounds 
of sugar, a capital of 2,000,000 fr. is requisite, 
for the purchase of land, of 300 negroes, of 
implements, and other necessaries, at more 
than double the price of such articles in Eu- 
rope. 

In France to produce an equal quantity of 
sugar eighteen establishments are necessary 
involving a capital of about 1,100,000 fr. 

Supposing the sustenance of the negroes 
and tne hazard of mortality to equal 12 sous 
per day, 300 negroes cost 65,700 fr. annually. 

To manufacture the same quantity of sugat 
in France, requires the labour of 792 indivi- 
duals, men and women, which at the rate 
of 30 sous for some, and 20 sous for the 
others, during 180 days of labour, will cost 
178,2°0 fr. Difference in favour of France 
over Cuba 787,500 fr. This more than cos 
vers the interest of the money advanced by 
the French manufacturer in the puschase of 
the roots from the farmer. 

The fariner has had his first profit, in the 
sale of the roots, &c. whereas in Cuba, the 
grower is also the manufacturer, and all his 
profit depends on the sale ofthe sugar. 

This difference between the supposed di- 
rection of the labours of the manufacturer in 
France, and the sugar maker in Cuba may 
be a disadvantage to the European of abou 
3 or 4 sous per Ib. 

The disproportion of the sugary principles 
between the cane and the root may be com- 
pensated by the more ready and certain sale 
of the molasses in Europe, and if so, this 
second disadvantage attending the European 
cultivation may be reduced to 4 er 6 sour 
per Ib. 


Such is the statement presented to the Em 
peror and King. It is composed with inten- 
tion to represent the undertaking it refers to, 
. the most advantageous light. We observe 
that, 

Sugar, at 24 franes per Ib. ; 7. e. 50 sous, can 
meet with a demand only among the rich; 
and during the period while all other sugar is 
prohibited. For, if it cost 50 sous, at first 
hand, what will it cost, when it has passed 
through several hands, in its way to the re- 
tail dealer, and the consumer ? ; 

The capital necessary ¢o be embarked in this 
undertaking, is stated much too low ; itshould 
be, we conjecture, doubled, at least ; which 
increases the interest of money borrowed, &c. 
and gousequenily the cost of the article. 


The wages allowed are not equal to those 
which would be demanded by skilful work- 
nen; while skill is rare, the payment is to 
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tally inadequate ; and when it is become 
common, other expences will be augmented. 

On the whole, we see no reason to con- 
clude that Beet root sugar can be delivered to 
the consumer under 3 fr. or 2s. O1. sterling 
per Ib. It is capable of being forined into 
very fine loaves ; the sweetness of which is in 
proportion to that of cane sugar in Toaf, as 5 
to6. It isof a delicate white, and highly 
pleasing to the eye, as appears from specimens 
of it sent to Sir Joseph Banks by M. Chap- 
tal.—What will be the effect of a single year 
of peace on sugar works wrought, according to 
the terms above stated ? 

*,* A very considerable saving in the 
working of sugar, is now under the investi- 

ation of a cominittee of sugar bakers: it is 
offered them by an ingenious foreigner, who 
eame over to England, on purpose. 


CHINESE PIRATES. 


In the tenth volume of the Panorama, 
p. 325, we gave an account, transmitted from 
Macao, of the extinction of the Chinese Pi- 
rates, or Ladrones, in which it was stated 
that those marauders were entirely subdued, 
chiefly by the exertions of the fleet equipped 
from Macao. Our present correspondent is 
of opinion, that the Portugueze were allow- 
ed in that account, more merit than they 
were entitled to ; and what is of more im- 
portance to be known, it appears from his 
letter, that the Ladrones are uot suppressed, 
and that the present respite in their depreda- 
tions, is to be considered merely as tempo- 
rary. ‘This fact may afford a useful hint to 
vessels bound to China. 

The. Pirate Chief only yielded to the au- 
thority of government, on condition of be- 
ing promoted to the rank of a Mandarine of 
consequence, (which situation he now holds,) 
stipuiating also that his people should be ta- 
ken into the service of government, and re- 
ceive a monthly stipend nearly equal to what 
they could gain by plunder. 


The translations of the address of the Por- 
tuguese, and the answer of the Chinese, on 
this occasion, are documents of some curiosity. 


Address of the Portuguese to the Chinese. 


Miguel de Arriaga Brum de Silveira and 
John Joaquim de Barros, messengers from 
the Portuguese natioa, presume with the 
deepest reverence to wish his Excellency the 
Ciang Kiuin (commander-in-chief) of Can- 
fon, ten thousand blessings and profound 
tranquillity. 

With heart felt gratitude, Miguel de Ar- 


riaga Brum de Silveira, &c. the Portuguese 
that they have received 


the boundless favours of the E:nperor; his 
profound goodness being manifested by innu- 
merable kindnesses, especially in permitiing 
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them to reside at Macao; and moreover ia 
allowing 24 sail of ships to pass to and fro, 
by the wealth of which they are nourished, 
while they tread the earth and eat its herbs, 
they have received, and continue to receive 
favours beyond bounds. 

Macao from its situation is exposed to the 
sea. There, Chinese and foreigners are mix- 
ed together. Hitherto for more than 100 
years, the Portuguese have lived in peace 
without any change, till lately that the Pi- 
rates have become outrageous avd cruel, rove 
ing about on every side, attacking the mere 
chant vessels belonging to the interior to the 
great detrimen’ of trade and loss of property 5 
but moreover it is also difficult for our vessels 
to go and comes hence the number of ong 
return vessels is lessened, and provisions bes 
come in consequence more difficult to be ob- 
tained. These things are distressing. 

Lifting up our eyes, we behold the Majesty, 
and virtue of the August Emperor, widely 
diffused over the world; and the hearts of tea 
thousand nations turned towards his Majesty ; 
and in the great qualities of your Excellency; 
in your determination to cherish the good, by 
punishing the wicked and casting forth the 
worthless, and thus persuading to the practice 
of virtue, we discern a faithful image of the 
royal will, Looking up to you with grateful 
hearts we behold the just depository of power, 
and all the high attributes necessary to fulfil 
the important trust reposed in you by the great 
Emperor. We contemplate at this time the 
immense means you possess for casting out 
the bad, and for tranquillizing the people, 
that all the good things of the earth may be 
abundant, that the seas may shine and the 
rivers be clear; and we Miguel de Arriaga 
Brum de Silveira, &c. a foreign people enjoy- 
ing the blessings of the heavenly empire, shall 
range in the midst of the light of reason and 
the day of just reformation. 

Now in this province the war boats are 
gradually fitting out for the chastisement of 
the pirates, and the day fast approaches for 
the grand undertaking that is planned for their 
exterimination ;—now therefore we Miguel 
de Arriaga Brum de Silveira, &c. desire to 
equip six sail of ships to fight conjointly with 
the royal war hoats of the heavenly empire— 
the Portuguese soldiers are hrave and perfect, 
and their warlike supplies abundant; and 
therefore in fitting out the ships for the in- 
tended service no greater sum than 30,000 
tales will be required ; we therefore have pre- 
sented an address to the viceroy to grant us 
the loan of 30,000 tales, to be repaid in the 
space of five years. ' 

Prostrate Miguel de Arriaga Brom de Sil- 
veira, &c. consider that although their namie 
be different, they are the same as the 
of the interior of the heavenly empire; and 
consequently in shat which is properly a pub- 
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lic affair they cannot be so unreasonable as to 
meditate any recompense or reward for their 
services, as thereby they would forsake the 
footsteps of their fathers, Within a few years 
past, the Portuguese at Macao have fitted out 
two ships of war for the protection of Macao 
and for the public good. So late as last 
month these arined vessels of the Portuguese 
beat off a division of the pirate fleet, and 
rescued 2 number of merchant vessels from 
destruction—ihe Mandarins at Bocca ‘Tigris 
knew this; nay, they were themselves wit- 
nesses of the services of the Portuguese ; up- 
on whom, nevertheless, is poured a great deal 
of obloquy. It has been said that although 
the Portuguese have ships, they have not the 
means, either in men, ainmunition, or stores, 
toequip them, for active warfare. They who 
hold such vilifying and backbiting language 
only speak for an opportunity to benefit them- 
selves by the injury of others. 

If this application be not accepted by your 
Excellency, it is, in that case, earnestly en- 
treated that Miguel de Arriaga Brum de Sil- 
veira, may be permitted to go to Canton, there 
humbly to offer himself to the Viceroy and 
make further explanations in support of this 
request, that the said Miguel grovelling with 
his head prostrate in the dust, may reverent- 
ly present his coarse address to his excellency, 
praying him graciously to look down to ex- 
amine and determine on the fitness of the 
Measure proposed. 

We finally beseech your Excellency to con- 
descend so faras to grant our request; and 
that you issue an edict directing the tender of 
our services to be accepted—T'o that ead, this 
address is presented below the standards of his 
Excellency the commander-in-chief, that he 
in his benevolemee may grant that it be done as 
requested. 

Kia, Kia, 14th Year, Tenth Moon. 
Answer of the Ciang Kiuin. 

The Ciang Kiuin delivers an answer to the 
Fequest of the messengers of the Portuguese 
foreigners, Mizuel de Arriaga, Brum de Sil- 
veira, &c. praying leave to equip six ships to 
act with the armed vessels of the heavenly 
empire, and — to fight with them, 
in the extermination of the Pirates. 

It appears that the said foreigners have lived 
at Macao, for upwards of two hundred years; 
during which time they have looked up, hum- 
bly dependent on the protection and favour 
of the Great Emperor, in no wise different from 
the mercantile subjects of the interior of the 
heavenly empire, they have indeed received fa- 
vours far exceeding what have been granted to 
the merchants of other foreign nations, ‘They 
now humbly request that they may be allowed 
to prepare certain ships to go forth to battle 
with our armed boats, whereby itis fully made 
known that it is their intention to be the ene- 
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friends ; and this in truth is highly proper 
and commendable in these foreiners, who 
have so long enjoyed the favours of the Em. 
eror, 

Within a few years the Pirates have been 
exceeding!y irregular; and though they are 
very rebeilious, creating much confusion, 
they can occasion no material injury to the 
great empire, yet J, with the Viceroy, and 
Fu Yuan, have already ordered out many brave 
officers and men, of more than suilicient 
force to exterminate or for ever to expel all 
the pirates from the empire, and as affairs 
will therefore*5e speedily restored to trauguil- 
lity and good order; the assistance of the 
said foreigners js by no means necessary ; yet 
secing that they ask no more than to be per- 
mitted to accompany our war boats, a ool 
entering upon the work of extermination, it 
is granted that the ships of the said foreigners 
may, for the time being only, exert theme 
selves to co-operate wiih our armed boats, 
and for which they shall be abundaatly re. 
warded according to their desert ; by me, and 
the Viceroy, and Fu, Yun. Thus the reply 
is delivered. 

When the reader has perused, and again 
perused, this hamble supplication of the truly 
humble servants to the ‘* heavenly empire,” 
we shall beg leave to call his attention to an 
instance not conducted on exactly the same 
principles as the Portuguese supplication, Al- 
lowances must be made for John Bull’s rough 
nature and manners when supplication is in 
question: it {sa term end an attitude John 
does not like ;—and especially when he can 
contrive to proceed quite as well by another 
mode, of which he gave the Chinese a speci- 
men as follows : 

March 1, 1811.— An affair lately oc- 
curred at Canton, of which very {probably 
no account has yet reached you. It became 
the subject of general discussion in China, 
where the business of Government being con- 
ducted with more arrogance and official haus 
teur than in any other nation on earth, the 
slightest opposition or remonstrance against 
any of its measures, however unimportant, 
excites a high degree of interest. 

Application from the Supercargoes to 
the Mandareens, having repeatedly failed to 
obtain a Chop or Port Clearance from the 
Grand Hoppoa at Canton, for such of the 
Company's homeward bound ships as were 
ready to sail; a variety of frivolous, evasive 
pretexts for delay, were practised by the Man- 
dareens, with the view of exhausting the pa- 
tience of the Commanders and Supercargoes, 
by which they hoped to extort a large sum of 
money from the English. Wearied out at 


mics of our endmies, and the iriends of our 


length by these low artifices, the Comman- 
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ders of the Company's ships addressed a pe- 
tition to the Z’son-tok, or Grand Hoppoa, 
stating the unwarrantable conduct of the 
Mandareens; and on the 61h of February, 
the Commodore, the Honorable Captain 
Lindsay, of the Winchelsea, accompanied by 
Mr. Parry, one of the Supercargoes, and se- 
veral of the Commanders of the Company's 
sips, then in readiness to sail, with their 
Puisers and European servants, forming a 
party of about forty, entered the city to pre- 
sent the petition. ‘The party keptin a steady 
regular order of procession, entered the gates, 
and marched through the city without oppo- 
siton; onthe eontrary, the Chinese cheer- 
fully pointed out the way to the Hoppoa’s 
residence, quite in extacy with such bold- 
ness and hardihood in the Quy Siyhs. Reaci- 
ing his habitation and being admitted, they 
required that they might have audience of 
the Grand Hoppoa, for the purpose of deli- 
vering a petition: they were immediately ac- 
commodated with chairs, and shortly after, 
several Mandareens presented theuselves, 
and demanded to receive the petition to be 
conveyed through them, to the Grand Hop- 
poa, as was cusiomary. This was perempto- 
riy refused :—Captain Lindsay firmly insist- 
ing on presenting it with his own hands to 
the Hoppoa in person. Most of the party 
were then desired by the Mandareens to 
withdraw, leaving Captain Lindsay and Mr. 
Parry seated in the audience-hall. ‘The Man- 
dareens then withdrew, and after some fur- 
ther delay, the J'sonetok presented himself 
with a numerous train,—very courteously re- 
ceived the petition; ordered it to be read to 
him by the interpreter; and upon retiring, 
said it should have his consideration. The 
whole party again forming in order of pro- 
cession, left the house, and reached the city 
gates in good order; one or two of the rear 
of the line, composed of servants, were rather 
roughly handled by the Chinese sestries, with 
who they had some altercation, for having 
eutered the city without permission. A few 
broken heads occurred on our side, for which 
(it was afierwards understood) the sentries 
were punished. 

The following day, the petition was sent 
back frou the city, with express desire from 
tne Grand Hoppoa, that some informality of 
expression contained in it, should be with- 
drawn, aud the request should be —- 
The informality stated was merely an ob- 
jectionable expression, the words, ‘ Injustice 
of the Chinese Government :'—This being 
rectified, and again sent tothe T'son-tok, tna 
few days the Grand Chop was grafied and 
the ships were permitted to sail. 

‘Lhe transaction was related to me as I 
have sbove stated, by a gentleman who was 
present, and who gives mach credit to Capt. 
Liadsay, at whose instance the measure was 
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adoped, and who conducted with great spirit 
anu characteristic resulution the whole afiair. 
—Let us hope that the Court ef Directors 


‘will present him with some mark of their 


approbation, as by this judicious and bold 
Temonstrauce the object of the Mandareens 
was completely defeated, and the detention of 
the ships, with cargoes amounting to upwards 
of a million sterling, effectually removed. 

The papules report of the Chinese 
for the delay of the Grand Chop, was, 
that the affair of Williams, a seaman of one 
of the Company’s ships, accused some time 
ago of killing a Chinese Cooly, remained un- 
adjusted ; * butat bottom, it was no more 
than an artifice of the Mandareens to exact 
from the supercargoes a considerable present, 
to facilitate their application, in which most 
probably, the Z'son-/ok himself was to have 
pacticipated liberally. 
DELEGATES OF THE IRISH CATHOLICS. 

Our readers have seen the progress of the 
plan for assembling in Dublin a permanent 
representation of the Catholics of Ireland. 
Under pretence that thirty or forty persons 
of the old Committee, and therefore well ace 
quainted with business, were not suiicieng 
for their purpose of watching over the inter- 
ests, and communivating with Government to 
which they were personally known, they pro= 
posed to elect a body fen times as numerous, 
to be composed of persons whose situations 
in life allowed them to be permanently resi- 
dent in Dublin; while their motions, reso- 
lutions, and determinations were to be come 
tmunicated, authoritively, not to the Govern- 
ment, but to the Public, the nation at large. 
The consequence would have been that this 
body would have gradually assumed the au- 
thority of the state, in virtue of its delega- 
tion, and wonld have found in its partiaaus 
persons more ready to support its resolutions 
than the laws of the land. That it assem- 
bled in defiance of the laws of the land, and 
that its proceedings were in violation of the 
public peace, is clearly stated by the learned 
judge who lately passed sentence on one of 
the delegates, for assuming that character; 
—the spirit and managemeat with which the 
defence was conducted has met with animad- 
versions so strongly marked, that they may 
properly be left to the judgement of the 
reader. 

* Compare Panorama, Vol, ViiI, page 
1374.—Compare also, the same volume page 


316.—Also, Vol. X. page 34. 
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Court of Ring's Bench. 

Feb. 5. Mr. Kirwan being brought up 
Tor judgement, was addressed by Judge Day, 
to the following effect. 

Mr. Thomai Kirwan—You have been 
tried upon an indictment found against you 
upon the Statute of the 33d of the King, com- 
mouly called the Convention Act, for having 
voted and acted in the election of Delegates 
to represent the Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of a certain district in the city of Dublin, in 
the General Catholic Convention ; and after 
a patient and solemn trial of four days, you 
have been, upon clear, conclusive, and un- 
contradicted evidence, found guilty. Indeed, 
your own counsel, eminenily qualified to 
make the most of any case, seemed from the 
beginning to have abandoned and admitted 
this fact: for instead of controverting that 
fact, which was not committed in a corner, 
they confined your defence, first, to a chal- 
lenge of the array, which, after two days 
discussion, proved false in its foundation, and 
malignant in its nature; secondly, to an end- 
less and tiresome course of unavailing and ir- 
relevant cross-examination ; and lastly, to cer- 
tain nonsuit points, evading the truth and 
merits of the case—certain variances between 
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cate the legislature, but it would be easy to 
shew, that there is no hardship in this statute ; 
it restrains alike the Protestaut and the Cae 
tholic ; it does not controvert a single princi- 
ple of the constitution. By a superabundant 
caution, it saves the s right of petition, 
Jeaving it in the same precise plight and con- 
dition, as when asserted at the glorious Revo. 
lution, by the Bill of Rights. Thus that 
inestimable and unalienable privilege of a free 
people has been expressly secured alike to all 
the sects of Ireland, whether Protestant, Pres- 
byterian, or Catholic, in the same purity and 

rfection in which it is enjoyed by our fel- 
ow subjects of England—and, for myself, I 
own I do not desire 10 move in a wider sphere 
of civil and political liberty than that highs 
minded and intelligent people are contented 
to enjoy. 

In England, where a clear conception and 
a noble jealousy of their rights and privileges 
are known to pervade the whole mass of the 
people in their wildest excesses of freedom, 
assemblies of this description are never thought 
of—these conventions and congresses, and 
other assemblies, formally elected to repres 
sent great bodies, are exclusively of Irish 
growth, and have always been plainly calcu- 


the indictment and the evidence, which be- | lated to overawe the parliament, to control its 


ing submitted to the judges, were unanimous- 
ly, and without hesitation, held by them to 
be immaterial, and were over-ruled. 

The act of which you stand convicted has 
been declared and enacted by the legislature 
a high misdemeanor, not for being iu its own 
Mature contrary to ag principle of honesty, 
morality, or justice, but for wise political 
reasons, namely, because (in the words of the 
Statute) ‘* the election of representative as- 
semblies way be used to serve the ends of fac- 
tious and seditious persons, to the violation 
of the public peace.” The Statute therefore 
first declares and enacts, ‘* That all Repre- 
sentative Bodies, all Delegates for public mat- 
ters, are unlawful assemblies,” and provides, 
that even the pretence of petitioning, whe- 
ther true or false, the most constitutional or 

ious of all purposes, shall not serve to 
cloak the proceeding. The statute then pro- 
ceeds in the wise spirit of precaution to arrest 
the offence in the very first steps of its march, 
and it enacts, that the primary or constituent 
meeting, the voting or acting at such primary 
Meeting—nay, even the publishing a notice 
of such intended primary meeting, shall bea 
high misdemeanor ; and this, before it is pos- 
sible to say what the conduct of the future 
elected assembly will be. In a word, the 
pretence of petitioning forms no component 
Ingredient of this offence; it is the construc- 
tion or constitution, and not the conduct or 
object of such an assembly, which the statute 
makes the criterion of its legality or illegality. 
It is not the proviuee of the bench to vindi- 


deliberative faculty, and to brave and brows 
beat the government. Such was the Dun- 
— Convention in 1793—such the Vo- 
unteer Convention of 1782—such the Ca- 


_tholic Convention assembled at Kilkeuny in 


1642, composed precisely of the same mate- 
nals as the present Catholic Convention—of 
peers and prelates, and of county and city ree 
presentatives, who commenced their labours 
with solemn professions of humility and mo- 
deration ; wl ended in forming themselves 
into a parliament and assuming the functions 
of a legislature. Such assemblies as they are, 
the representatives of discontent, become, by 
an easy and natural transition, the ministers 
of sedition. i am persuaded, from the well- 
known personal character of some leading in- 
dividuals of the Convention, that they have 
entered into it with the most innocent and 
eren virtuous views, and that they would be 
the last to harbour any design against our 
coustitution—that glorious constitution, which 
every individual of them has sworn to pro- 
tect in church aod state.—But it is in the na- 
ture of man, when he once passes the limits 
of the law, 10 forget soon his first motive of | 
action, and often to launch into excesses and 
extravagancies, at the bare mention of which, 
his heart at first would have recoiled with 
horror. Turbulent and loud-tongued politi- 
cians, whose trade is declamation, and whose 
motive is not religion but ambition, soon 
command and domineer at such assemblies : 
the light and worthless, like chaff, rise to the 
surface, and soon acquire an ascendancy, 
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while those of intrinsic weight and steriing 
value, sink to the bottom and disappear. 

Under these circumstances the government, 
jn discharge of its prime and most imperious 
trust, has stepped out seasonably, and with 
a laudable energy, to arrest the impending 
danger, but with an energy not more lauda- 
ble and efficient than the moderation aid 
spirit which it has since 
played. The Attorney General having ob- 
tiiued upon two several occasions the deli- 
berative construction of the court, upon tie 
statute in question, feels himself at liberty to 
indulge the well known mildness of his na- 
ture, and ghe magnanimous moderativn of 
his government, and has entered a Nolo Pro- 
seqgui upon the several other depending cases ; 
he has done this too, unclogged by any dis- 
paraging terms or conditions, confiding im- 
plicitly in the loyalty and good sense of the 
Catholic Convention, that they will bow 
with becoming and respeciful submission to 
the law, as now expounded ; expounded, it 
is true, by a fallible judicature, but still the 
established law of the land, as thus expound- 
ed, until the decision shall be reversed be the 
dernier resort. Before this the first judicial 
coastruction of that statute, it was but fair 
to presume, that the Catholic body acted ia 
mere error, and not under a wiltul and per- 
verse misconstruction of a law, upon which 
some able and virtuous men had entertained a 
conscientious difference of opinion, and there- 
fore, every antecedent violation, it was a wise, 
conciliatory, and just policy to overlook, and 
consign to oblivion ; but the case hence- 
forward will be widely different—hencefor- 
ward no subject of the land, whether Pros 
tesant of Catholic, can say, that he violates 
the law inadvertently, and without notice ; 
ever: future intraction of this statute, as it 
wil be wilful and contumacious, so it must 
be vi ited with the most exemplary punish- 
meni. 

Before I close, allow ine to recommend, 
Sir, «vou, and through you, to the Catho- 
lic bowy, the sage counsel their best ad- 
viser and their cordia’ friend, the Solicitor 
General. 1 agrce imsicitly with him, that 

the Catholic cause bis not so mischievous an 
enemy as the Cainolie Convention—that un- 

lawful assembly had diverted the public mind 
from the true question, and before the ques- 
tion of Catholic emancipation can be discuss- 
ed, the laws and censiitution, which tl is as- 
sembly has invaded, must be vindicated. It 
is not through the wounded s:des of the con- 
stitution, or over the .ed laws of-the 
land, that they can hope: passage 
the temple of liberty, by an 
perate course, dalculated t excite the alara 
of every reflecting miid, | at they can hope 
to assuage the preyudiced— strengthen their 
friends—eor to persuade she legislature that 
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their claims are either expedient or justified. 
Tf that brilliant combination of eloquence, 
good humour, and sound sense, which was 
poured out upon the subject; if that fascinate 
ing display of every thing that a highly gift- 
ed head, and an amiable heart could sug zest, 
has failed to conciliate the Catholic body, or 
to open their eyes to their true interests, the 
vicat soad which they should pursue, and to 
best friends,—why then it is in vain to 
offer them admonition, though one rose for 
that purpose from the dead. But I do not 
despair of them. The court entertains the 
most sanguine hope that this act of parlias 
ment, which had never before been awakene 
ed into action, will be allowed to resume its 
long slumber in the statute book, and in that 
hope have resulved to inflict upon youa no- 
minal punishment; feeling it, however, to 
be their duty to express their most marked 
teprobation of certain slanderous practices in 
the course of your defence, but particularly 
in your affidavit, which, though circulated 
in congenial papers with all the triumph of 
truth, was found to be so false and scurrilous 
as to be ordered off the file, and not allowed 
to pollute the records of the court.— 

The sentence of the court is, that you, 
Thomas Kirwan, be fined one mark, and dis- 
charged. 


SINGULAR MORTALITY OF BELL RINGERS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 

Si1r,—l observe that you have given us in 
your Supplement a memorandum of the death 
of Mr. Richard Owen, the celebrated bell- 
ringer. Beside the loss of that adroit and 
excellent performer, we have to regret a 
number of others, taken off within the course 
of the last year. ‘The following five deserve 
commemoration ; especiaily in a work which 
formerly by attention to the subject of bells 
and bell ringing, united entertainment with 


information. 
Iam Sir, &c. A Tenor. 


At Cambridge, Mr. George Cooper, a pub- Age 
licau, and a noted change-ringer........ 94 
At London, Mr. Wm. Winstanicy Richard- 
At Camberwell, near London, Mr, Joseph 
Monk, a gentleman... 
At Ashton-under-Line, Lancashire, Mr. John 
Moss, a wareboveeman, aod one of the 
seven sons, who, with their aged father, 
in the year {779, opened the then new 
ring of eight |) Is at that loya village; 
being then a London college youth... 
At Nottingham, Wm. Doubieday Crofts, 
attorney atlaw ; who, in the year 1778, 
tung the Oth tj] at St. Mary’s church in 
_that town, weigiiag 28 owt. in 7 hours 
and 22 minutes, in a peal of grandsire ca- 
ters, composed by himof 10,368 changes 73 
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RESEARCHES AFTER THE PHILOSOPHER'S 
STONE. 
A CALCUTTA ANECDOTE. 
Enough of War, and mad Ambition’s strife, 

_ Those themes forsake for views of humbler life, 
Enough of France and all her haggard train, 
Of fallen Kings, or wrongs of patriot Spain. 

~ Let Juntas rule at Seville or Leon, 

_ No more of Turks, Mauritius or Bourben, 
Nor mourn yon falling stocks nor Goldsmidt’s 

plight, 
Since ’tis agreed whatever is, is right. 
No more, vain tales of Mexico repeat, 
*Tis fit we pause, and turn to Juggut Seat, 
Martinus Scriblerus, tertius. 


A Fakeer, of meek and unassuming man- 
ners; of obscure name, but rich in alche- 
niical lore, came lately, in quest of fortune 
from Canouge to Caleutia, not doubting 
that amid the multifarious subjects to be 
found in this great city, he should meet some 
fitting object, on whom to practice with 
success, the speculations which he had long 
nurtured in the cells of philosophy. Having 
duly reconnoitred the various subjects brought 
under view, he mace selection, for the ac- 
complishment of his project, of Juggut Seat, 
a man, who to ordinary observers, might 
seem ill-suited to his purpose: but the sage 
Fakeer, more deeply versed in the knowledge 
ef human kind, than the numerous bye- 
standers, evinced in this choice, the sound- 
ness of his judgment. He discerned the 
strength of Juggut’s ruling passion ; and pre- 
pared to make that the instrument by which 
20 bend and guide the man to his point, as a 
ship is turned by her helin. 


Juggut Seat is a Hindoo of great worldly 
knowledge, distinguished for his prudence 
and sagacity ; and possessing much substan- 
tial property in lands and tenements, and an 
irou chest gorgeously furnished with Compa- 
ny’s paper. To him the pious Fakeer paid 
his devoirs, His approaches were conducted 
in a manner declaratory of profound general- 
ship; he quickly allayed the suspicions that 
arose in the mind of Juggut Seat; and in 
due season frankly revealed his mission, He 
declared himself the possessor of the long 
sought secret of creating gold ;—that so stu- 
pendous a power required the utmost pru- 
dence, ana cautious management ; for should 
it be known that such a secret were possessed 
by any mortal, the value of the precious me- 
tals would necessarily fall; so that the mere 
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knowledge, that such a power existed in the 
hands of man, would defeat its purpose, and 
destroy every hope of advantage that it other. 
wise promised to its possessor. Guided by 
these weighty censiderations, he had cauti- 
ously smaniiel his art; and from the fear 
of disclosure, had never practised it on a 
large scale ; patiently waiting the conveni- 
ent opportunity that was to bring it to bear 
with full effect. With that design he came 
to Calcutta, here to seek a proper, confiden- 
tial friend, in concert with whom the great 
work might go on, concealed from the world, 
Won, he said, now by the high name, the 
wisdom and great qualities of Juggut Seat, 
he had selected him from among all other 
men, as the depository of his secret, and he 
was confident the result would confirm the 
sagagity of his selection. He came fettered 
with no narrow, selfish propositions :—his 
views were liberal: —he wished to make his 
friend rich above ail other nen; and designed 
to place him in possession of a source ot 
wealth exceeding those of Mexico and Peru. 
Here the Fakeer touched the tenderest chord 
in the heart of Juggut Seat; he vigilantly 
marked the progress of his plan ; he felt the 
pulses of the soul; saw ali its workings; 
and was guided to his inferences with more 
certainty than the physician, who judges of 
the state of his patient from the force and ac- 
tivity of the circulation, Juggut Seat was 
not to be vanquished ina day; and the Fa- 
keer laid his measures accordingly ; he saw 
his course in all its intricacies, and forbore to 
urge his suit with any appearance of eager- 
ness or hurry. He applauded all the doubis 
and caution of Juggut, who, at length, from 
the skilful management of the Alchemist, 
began to fear that he might lose the golden 
opportunity then before him. 

Matters being at length matured, and the 
preparations in full forwarduess for the first 
experiment; Juggut Seat and the Fakeer 
locked themselves up in a small apartment 
that contained the furnace, closely walled in 
on every side, and lighted only by the gleams 
that issued from the fire, upon which the 
Fakeer placed his crucible; and into that 
vessel Juggut Seat with all due circumspec: 
tion, dropped one gold mohur. And now 
the Alchemist began to ply his bellows, to 
mingle his ingredients, and to enlarge the 
contents of his crucible. In about an honr, 
Juggut’s sufferings from impatience, from 
the excessive heat and smoke of the oven: 
like laboratory, were agreeably requited, 
when the operator pronounced the success of 
the experiment. The crucible was removed 
from the fire, and on cooling, the delighted 
Juggut Seat withdrew from its bottom, the 
mass of precious metal now multiplied t 
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being tested by a Sonar, in the presence of 
Juggut, was ascertained to be of the quality 
of standard gold. Seeing is believing, and 
so it proved with Juggut Seat. 


By this experiment, which he witnessed 
from beginning to end, all his doubts were 
overcome, and his conviction was completely 
established. 


Pleasing visions now filled his soul by night 
and by day; and he soared on the wings of 
a glowing imagination to immeasurable 
wealth, In this state of mind, no wonder 
that he became impatient that the Fakeer 
should proceed. It was at length determined 
that on the third day following, which bore 
an auspicious mark in the Paungee, he 
should begin his regular series of operations. 
Tt was agreed that on that day he should ope- 
rate on a mass of gold equal in value to 
10,000 rupees. Accordingly Juggut Seat 
withdrew from his strong box, government 
paper to that amount, which he converted 
into gold, and delivered that sum, being 
625 mohurs into the hands of the Alchemist, 
which as it was to be quadrupled by his 
magic urt, would produce 2,500 gold mohurs, 
or 40,000 sicca rupees, All preliminaries 
adjusted, the operator lighted his fires, char- 
ged his crucibles, and forthwith the bellows 
began to play; but as the narrow dimensi- 
ons of the laboratory, rendered it painfully 
hot during the process, Juggut Seat did not 
think i necessary to be present; particularly 
as he had satisfied himself by attending the 
for ner operation. The accommodating Fa- 
keer was content: Juggut’s presence or ab- 
sence, said he, can neither alter nor affect 
the success of the work. The process went 
on; Juggut waiting without, near the door 
of the laboratory, eyed with satisfaction the 
gusts of smoke as they escaped through the 
crevices,—now and then he inhaled a whiff, 
which, to his organs seemed to communi- 
cate both the smell and taste of pure gold :— 
nay, he even grasped at the sooty vapours, 
for these to his enraptured vision, appeared 
charged with sparks of the precious metal, 


In the mean while the Alchemist was di- 
ligently at work within:—towards the mid- 
dle of the process he came fortli from the la- 
boratory, and taking Juggut aside, represent- 
ed to him that he had unfortunately fallen 
short in One ingredient essential to the success 
of the great work; if that were not obtained, 
the process must necessarily fail, and all 
would be lost; it was therefore nsecessary that 
he should obtain an immediate supply ; and, 
for that purpose he proposed to cross the river, 
Waere at a particular place, it could be cer- 
tainly procured ; and, as a matter of precan- 
tion, he recommended that Juggut Seat should 
tead with him two peons. All this seemed 
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reasonable, and the case admitting of no de. 
lay, the Alchemist, promising a quick re- 
turn, took leave, and soon reached the Oppo- 
site bank of the river. Fixingon a particue 
lar spot, the Fakeer ordered the peons there 
to await fora few minutes till he returned. 
The peons obeyed, and the Fakeer was quick 
ly ont of sight. Hour afier hour passed away ; 
and no return of the Fakeer. ‘Towards sun- 
set, the patience of the peons being exhaust- 
ed, they re-crossed the river, and repaired to 
the presence of their master, who, alarmed 
by their long absence, had entered the Jabo- 
ratory ; and finding pots and crucibles empe 
ty, allempty, began to suspect that his new 
friend the Fakeer had relieved him of 625 gold 
moburs,—the return of the peons confirmed 
his suspicions; and Juggui, for a moment, 
gave way to the mingicd feelings of grief and 
shame,—the latter were predominant; for 
although he seriously regretied the chasm that 
had been made in his iron chest, yet he could 
have better withstcod the shock arising from 
the loss of ten fold the sum, in any way that 
did not reflect upon his prudence and foresight. 
His affliction was not much abated by the 
sarcastic observations of his friends and neigh- 
bours, who according to the ordinary cha- 
rity of the world, were mightily tickled with 
the idea that a personage of Juggut Seats ex- 
traordinary sagacity should have thus casily 
been duped by a sharper. Ever since the cir- 
cumstance became publicly known, it has 
been a favourite topic of conversation among 
the Benge lese of all ranks in Calcutta. Some 
of them have indulged their pleasantry in 
writing sarcastic verses on this merry theme: 
a ragged translation of one or more of those 
in the epigrammatic style, in which the au- 
thors shew more poignancy than poetry, 
shall close this narration. 


Translations of Bengalese Epigrams on Jugs 
gut Seat’s late Adventure with a Fakeer. 


Behold! a hoary Sage for prudenee known, 
Trick’d and transmuted into Philosophic Stone, 
By which the Fakecr made the Sage’s gold his 
own, 

ANOTHER. 
How could you, Juggut Seat, O fie! 
Thus let a naked Fakeer tip you the go-bye, 
How, how could you be so very silly ? 
ANOTHER. 
Stand up, Juggut Seat, for a trice, 
I'll give you a word of advice. 
No more let your phiz boast it’s smiles or it’s 
dimples, 
Go—take my advice, and be cut for the Simples, 
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ISLE OF FRANCE, PRESENT STATE OF, 


The following are sundry particulars se- 
lected from among a number which have 
been transmitted to us from that part of the 
world: they will acquaint our readers with 
some of the consequences attending that con- 
quest; and will give occasion to remarks 
and inferences toe obvious to need elucida- 
tion. 

We are sorry to learn by late accounts 
from the Isle of France, that the brig 
Duchess of York, belonging to Caleutta, 
was unfortunately lost off the coast of Ma- 
dagascar ; and every soul on board perished. 
The Duchess of York had arrived at ‘Famatave 
on Madagascar, where the French had a 
small military post, which they held as a 
depot for colleciing cattle and provision, 
which were shipped off as opportunity offer- 
ed, for the supply of the Isle of France. The 
Eaglish resolved to occupy Tamaiave with the 
same view as iis late possessors; and the 
Duchess of York was sent thither, witb a 
smal] detachment of his Majesty 22d Foot, 
with orders to bring off the French troops, 
which previously occupied the place. The 
Duchess of York arrived there about the 17th 
of February. The detachment was landed 
on the sane day, and the French garrison re- 
ceived on board; oa the following morning, 
a coup de vent set in, and the Duchess of 
York was blown from her anchors ; it was 
supposed that in running out, she had strack 
on a rock, as she was seen from the shore to 
go down in deep water. 

It is feared that the Staunch gun brig has 
met wiih a similar fate, 

Some severe weather had been felt at 
the Isle of France. In one coup de vent oc- 
curring in the mouth of March, several 
houses on the Island were thrown down, 
many others unroofed, and the greater part 
of the shipping in the Port, suffered more 
or less injury. 

The Nysus frigate, Captain Beavor, was 
preparing to sail for the Seychelle Islands, 
to which she was to carry a small detachment 
of British troops to occupy those islands— 
then she was to proceed to Madras or Bengal. 

The ship General Wellesley had sailed the 
Jatier end of March, asa Cartel for France. 
She carries off 120 late inhabitants of the 
Isle of France, who refused to take the oaths 

he Henry Wellesley, wase asa 
Cartel, to dis to wih a 
further number of disaffected inhabitants, 

We understand that three or four French 
Ladies at Bourbon had been very recently led 
to the Hymeneal altar by British Officers. 


Present State of the Isle of France—lIsland of Galega. 


We are getting better” acquainted and 
more intiomate here, as the families are 
gradually recovering from the rude shock of 
war.—-The rains have been very heavy, and 
almost incessant these last three months, and 
at times the wind dreadfully high. — Still 
however the market produces vegetables and 
fruits, of the latter every kind you have in 
India and China, besides peaches, and apples, 
strawberries and raspberries in great abun- 
dance, thongh this is by no means the most 
favourable season for horticulture. The fish 
is certainly most delicious ; and from the im- 
perial Turtle to the humble but pleasantly 
fisvoured sprat your table may be always sup- 
plied. ‘Thus with (perhaps) the most salu- 
brious climate, anda more social intercourse 
among the inhabitants, this promises to be as 
delightful a siation as any in the world. 


ISLAND OF GALEGA. 

The following information is not only ine 
teresting in itself, as describing an island 
rarely seen, and fixing its situation by accu- 
rate obse:vation ; but it contributes to assist 
our conceptions of the manner in which the 
South Sea Islands may have been peopled. 
Should the intercourse of Galega with 
the Isle of France be intermitted, and the 
settlers on it be forgotten, conjecture might 
exercise itself in vain, on the manner, the 
period, the people, &c. of its first popu. 
lation: and should the island be enlarged by 
any of those accidents which are operative 
in that region, the inhabitants might become 
numerous, their modes of life, their lan- 
guage, their arts, 8c. would be deemed 
objects of great curiosity by the discoverers ; 
they would be found to have some terms not 
unlike those in European languages; and 
some practices allied to the rites of christianity, 
as they anciently prevailed, if credit may 
be given to some of our old chronicles,” &c, 
The complexion of these people, their figure 
and general appearance, would equally furnish 
a matter for recondite, philosophical, and 
dogmatical speculation. 

This island has been seen so seldom that 
in our latest charts its situation is by no 
means correctly laid down.—It was seen in 
1758 by the Ruby Snow; in 1768 v3 the 
Choiseul, and in 1788 by the Nancy Grab, 
Capt. Quave, belonging to the port of Bom- 
bay ; since which time we have no account 
of its having been seen until noticed by the 
Clorinde and her convoy 0: the 14th of last 
January, and fron: observations made on the 
spot, we ascertained it to lic in S.S.E. and 
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N. N. W. direction, being about twelve miles 
long and not more than a wile in breadth, 
low, sandy and covered with cocoa nuts and 
other species of palms. The latitude of 
its South end is 10° 31’ S., and longitude 
56? 48° E.—lis N. W. end is 10° 20’, and 
longitude 56° 45’. 

lu ranging along its Eastern Coast, a fire 
was observed, when Captain Briggs with 
that promptitude, and decision, which has 
often marked him in the cause of humanity, 
conceiving it must he some unfortanates es+ 
caped from some wreck, and wanting bis as- 
sistance, immediately sent his boats on shore 
with orders to bring off those who wished to 
come away; the boats on landing were 
agreeably surprised on finding thmeselves po- 
litely received by a genteel man, and a lady 
neatly dressed, who, on hearing the cause of 
their mission, felt much gratified, and en- 
tertained them with an excellent breakfast, 
and dismissed them with every expression of 
friendly regard. 

The inhabitants of Galega consist of a 
young Creole, who has been there two years, 
and of the gentleman and his wife who have 
been there seven months with about forty 
slaves, the chief object of their settling here 
is the making of cocoa-nut oil, which they 
find a market for at the Isle of France: a 
portion of the soil was sowed with wheat 


wind veered round to the eastward and blew 
with oppressive heat, the sky was at the same 
time cloudy, and the atmosphere dense, hazy, 
and inelastic, rendering the weather extremes 
ly sultry and disagreeable, but to our great re« 
lief, itended at sunset in a violent norths 
wester, accompanied with the most trenens 
dous shower of hail, remembered at Agra, 
within the recollection of its oldest inhabie 
tants. The fall of hail continued for upwards 
of a full quarter of an hour ; and the mischief 
it occasioned is very great. Several of the 
Bongalows at Nomillah have been unroofed ; 
and scarcely a glass window frame has escaped, 
without a large proportion of the panes being 
broke The public military buildings have 
received some dpmage, particularly those with 
tiled roofs; many of the Ules being broken 
by the weight and violence of the fall of the 
hail stones ; but in fict it might more pro- 
perly be stiled a fall of masses of ice, than a 
shower of hail. Seveial head of cattle have 
been killed ; four bullocks near the collector's, 
and several others under the fort were felled by 
the stroke of the falling masses of ice; and 
one native had his arm broke. Many of the 
pigeons that roosted on the walls of the fort 
were killed ; the ditch of the fort and adjoin- 
ing roads were found covered with them and 
other birds that had suffered in the storm. 

** The principal part of the fruit in the 


and a considerable part with Manioc for the 
slaves, which former coming fromthe Isle of | 


France, forms the principal part of their | 


‘subsistence. About the centre of the island | 
the sea divides it into two by a very narrow | 
channel, fordable at oll times in moderate 
weather. ‘This island is not visible at greater 
distance than eight or nine miles; at the dis- 
tance of six miles no ground with 100f. the | 
boats anchored in 8f, twenty yards from the 
shore, but were forced to land in a canoe, the 
surf rolling very high, although quite calin. 
DANGEROUS SHOAL. 

His Majesty’s ship Outer, on her passage to 
the Cape of Good Hope from the Isle of 
Bourbon in December 1810, fell in’ with 
a dangerous Shoal in Lat. 33. 56. South, 
Long. 36 East, by observation taken the day 
previous to falling in with it; it was sup- 
pased to be very extensive, and no part was 
seen above water. 


= — 


REMARKABLE STORM OF HAIL AT AGRA: 
FISH KILLED IN THE RIVER. 
*© Agra, April 28, 1811. 

“The heat of the weather this season, has 
been particularly felt at Agra and in the 
buildings in the fort. The temperature of 
the atmosphere has certainly ranged higher 
than in ordinary years, owing to the want of 
those seasonable showers of rain that usually 
fall, in the month of Apyil.. Yesterday the 


Vor XI. [Lit. Pan, March 1812.) 


neighbouring gardens has been ‘destroyed. 
The vineries in the Taz and Fort gardens are al« 
most bare of leaves. as well as stripped of their 
clusters of luxuriant fruit. askeis upon 
baskets, to the extent of hundreds of maunds 
of grapes, and peaches, and apples have been 
picked up, and given to the pigs. The Taz 
garden has sustained greater damage than any 
othe: ;—many of the stately, shady, mooi- 
ferrie trees coeval with the ‘l'az, and which 
added much to the grandeur of the building 
and adjoining landscape, have been torn up 
by the roots ; while the branches of others 
have been wrenched from their trumk by the 
fury of the wind. The garden presents a 
scene of sad des.tation ; but fortunately the 
Taz itself has not been in the slightest degree 
injured.” 

Our correspondent mentions, as a remarks 
able circumstance, that large quantities of 
the rouie fish were killed in the river Jumoah, 
by the hail. Many of these fish were taken 
up in the morning after the storm as they 
floated dead on the surface of the water, 

A still more extraordinary circumstance is 
mentioned, namely, that on the day succeed- 
ing the storm, cart loads of the hail, that 
had fallen’ the night before were collected by 
different individuals, and lodged in the ice 
pits at Agra. If there be no mistake in this 
part of the information, the bail stones must 
have been of an extraordinary size indeed to 
have withstood solution for so many hours, 
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—at the time that they were carried along in 
the caris, covered and protected no doubt from 
the heat, — the thermometer placed in the 
tays of the sun, rose to 135. 
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REMARKABLY LARGE ALLIGATOR KILLED; 
A MUCH MORE REMARKABLE FACT STATED 
-——-THE REMAINS BEING EATEN RAW, BY 
THE NATIVES OF THE ADJACENT TOWN. 


*,* Though we have no reason to doubt 
the truth of this information, yet as it seems 
to us to be contrary to the general principles 
and practices of the Hindoos, we should be 
glad of any additional testimony from eye 
witnesses, in elucidation of this peculiarity. 
Extract of a Letter from Ghaxeepore, dated 

2!st April, 1811. 


ee I subjoin a short account of an 


Alligator killed here a few days ago, which 


— vou may think deserves a place in the 
iterary Panorama. 

«« Several very large Alligators having been 
observed for several days, about noon, to as- 


semble at a particular spot vear the bank of | 
| 7. The Choleric Man. §S. Timon of Athens, 


the river, two officers of his majesty’s 67th 
regt. went out with a determination to shoot 
one of them, which they eflected with a 
riflegun. The animal, however, was not 
immediaicly brought on shore. He was 
icked up three days afterwards. The ball 
Pe entered the head, and passed out ona 
line leading directly under each eye. Several 
other balls had strock him on the body ; 
bit were thrown off by the scales, without 
penetrating. Upon being measured, he was 
found to be 29 feet in length, and seven feet 
in circumference. ‘The jaw from under each 
orbit of the eye, to its extremity, measured 
three feet, and contained 52 teeth in the 
upper, and 48 in the lower jaw. _ After se- 
paraiing the imteguments, the knife passed 
throvgh nearly eight inches of solid fat;— 
upon opening the stomach there were found 
several half digested human ; the heads 
of two children, and a very great number of 
small stones, which probably had been 
swallowed in order to assist digestion. 

«© was not previously aware that the 
natives of Hindoostan, who exclude almost 
all animals from their bill of fare, would 
condescend to eat the flesh of the alligator, 
but the fact was incontestably proved on this 
oceasion ; foron our coming away after the 
dissection, an immense number of people 
came from the city of Ghazeepore, and 
having cut the resnaius of the animal that we 
had left, into small morsels, the whole was 
almost immediately devonred by the crowd, 
who seemed delighted with their meal: 
the bones were picked and not a_ particle 
the bones and scales were left.” 


LIST OF MR. CUMBERLAND'S WORKS. 
(See his Life in our Biographical Memoirs 
of Eminent Persons deceased between Jan. 
land Dec. 31, 1811, in the Supplement to 
Literary Panorama, Vol. X. p. 1249.] 
The following isa list of the works of the 
late Richard Cumberland, Esq. so far as they 
are known or have been gathered into volumes. 
The number of fugitive prices that owe their 
origin to the ready pen of this fertile writer 
is very great. Several of them which were 
in possession of the Panorama have already 
made their appearance in its volumes; and 
others will be inserted, as occasion serves. 


Classed. I. Theo'ogy. 1. Sermons. 2 
Evidences of the Christian Religion. 3. 
Translations of the Psalms. Il. Heroic 
Poetry. 1. Calvary, or the Death of Christ. 
2. The Exodiad ; written in conjunction with 
Sir J. B. Burges.—IIT. Dramatic Works. 
1. The Banishment of Cicero, a Dramatic 
Poem in five Acts. 2. Caractacus. 3. The 
Summer’s Tale. 4. The Brothers. 5 The 
Fashionable Lover. 6. The West Indian. 


altered from Shakespeare. 9. Note of Hand, 
or a Trip to Newmarket. 10. Muysierious 
Husband. 11. The Battleof Hastings. 12. 
Box Lobby Challenge. 13. Calypso, an 
Opera. 14. The Impostors. 15. ‘The Wi- 
dow cf Delphi, or the Descent of the Deities. 
16. The Carmelite, a ‘Tragedy. 17. False 
Impressions. 18. The Natural Son. 19. 
The Dependant. 20. Days of Yore. 21. 
Ward of Nature. 22. First Love. 23. 
The Jew. 24. The Country Attorney. 25. 
The Walloons. 26. Wat Tyler. 27. The 
Clouds. 28. The Sailor's Daughter. —IV. 
Unpublished Dramatic Pieces. 1. The 
elder Brutus, 2. ‘The false Demetrius. 3. 
Tiberius in Caprea. 4. Torrendall. — V. 
Fugitive Pieces. 1. Verses on the Accession 
of his present Majesty. @. A Poem afier the 
the manner of Goldsmith’s Retaliation. 3. 
Verses on the Bust of the Prince of Wales. 
4. An irregular Ode to the Sun ; composed 
at Theswick. 5. Ode to the late Dr. James. 
6. Lines to the late Earl of Mansfield. 7. 
Epilogue to the Arab. 8. Verses in Honour 
of Romney, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 9. 
Verses to Hichard Sharpe, Esq. who first sugs 
gested the idea of Mr. Cumberland’s Memoirs. 
10. Verses presented to the late Princess 
Amelia, by Lady Albinia Cumberland, the 
author’s daughter-in-law. 11. Verses to 
Nelson, 12. Affectation. 13, Avarice. 14. 
Verses to the Prince of Wales. 15. Verses 
to Mr. Pitt. 16. Chorusses in the Appraiser. 
—VI. Miscellancous, 1, Translations from 
the ‘Troades of*Seneca. 2. Curtius rescued 


from the Gulph. 3. A short sketch of Sacke 
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ville’s character, dedicated to the Earl of Dor- 
chester. 4. The Observer, in five volumes. 
5. An accurate catalogue of the paintings in 
the King of Spain’s palace. 6. Anecdotes of 
eminent painters in Spain. 7. Memoirs of 
his own Life, 2 volumes 4to. 8 Preface to 
Tipper’s Review. Novels. 1. Arundel, 
2 volumes. 2. John de Lancaster. 3. 
Henry. 4 volumes.—VIII. Pampalets. 
Letter to the Right Rev Bishop of Osford. 
2. A pamphlet in opposition to the Bishop of 
Llandafl’s proposal for equalizing the revenues 
of the Euglish bishopricks. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ATROCITIES LATELY 
COMMITTED IN THE METROPOLIS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—The late atrocities in the metr?” 
polis have set every thinking mind on the 
alert; and plans of many different kinds 
have been devised and promulged to meet, 
and if possible tosprevent the recurrence of, 
such dreadful evils. Private discourse has 
heen much engrossed with the extent of rob- 
beries and the increase of robbers, as well 
around as in the metropolis, including a 
sort of desperation that leads to consequences 
more than usually facal. It has also occn- 
pied the attention of the bench: the chair- 
man of the sessions lately stated in open 
court, the necessity of applying some remedy 
to the evil; and he solemnly recommended 
the consideration of the subject to his bre- 
theren in the magistracy : we know also that 
parliament itself has directed enquiries into 
the matter:—but, Sir, I apprehend that 
these public notices have not yet suggested 
the real cause of the mischief ; and conse- 
quently, that the cure they may propose will 
not be radical. Under this idea I submit a 
few thoughts to your readers. 

What are the causes of robbery and vio- 
lence? Is it to be supposed that the perpe- 
trators find gratification in shedding of blood ? 
Surely not: they plunder, not as the end 
but as the means of gratification. Neither 
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does their gain by plunder terminate on them- 
selves ; but they distribute to those associates 
by whom they were previously prompted to 
execute their violences, It is impossible for 
any who has not been a_ professed thief for 
a long while, to describe ALL their asso- 
ciates: but as 1 happen to have had par- 
ticular information on a part of that unhappy 
class, I think, by communicating by means 
of your work what I do know, | may craw 
the attention of the public to one great cause 
of the evil, and thereby may contribute my 
little assistance to the suppression of mischiels 
so enormous. 

It has been the lot of mv life to be able to 
trace up the cause of the depredations which | 


infest the public, from the persons who ex 
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ecute them to those on account of whom 
they are executed, and by whom they (often) 
are planned. I inean to say, that the illicit 
intercourse of the sexes, is the first grand 
cause of this depravity. Its usual course, ot 
progress, is a connection formed by a youth 
with a bad woman, commonly a prostitute 
met with in the streets: to this guilt suc- 
ceeds a hardened state of mind, which in- 
duces an insensibility to reproof whether 
from conscience or from friendship. ‘The 
reason is evident: whatever relentings a youth 
might be sapposed to feel, or to be half in- 
inclined to indulge, in compliance with the 
arguments and representations of those when 
he regards, they are luughed at, scorned, 
counteracted, by the Syren arts of his abane 
doned female ; and every time he has suffered 
his convictions to be overcome, he is ime 
patient to plunge into deeper guilt than bes 
fore, by way of demonstrating the triumph 
of her delusions. I was once shewn, in 
Holborn, by ‘a juryman, a woman, still 
young, who had caused the condemnation of 
six men at the Old Bailey, at ditlerent times. 
The fact was notorious ; but as she had only 
employed them, aud never accompanied them, 
she remained unpunished. She was, I say, 
roaming that public thoroughfare in search 
of prey, in open day; and though, I had 
sufficient reason to believe this, and my friend 
had a convincing persuasion of it, yet what 
could either of us do? But, I say, had this 
woman been removed in time, surely five out 
of the six which she hanged might have been 
saved. This leads me, then, to the first ins 
duciion from my reasoning: and, from my 
view of things, [ say, REMGVE PROSTITU- 
TION; AND YOU REMOVE ROBBERY. 

_ IT am aware that the answer—‘ if is 
possible to remove prosiitution,” will be tes 
turned. I therefore, at present, qualify this 
request, by saying remove PUBLIC prostilu= 
tion. Whatever is public, a pubic cause of 
distress, to individuals, to families, to con- 
nections, to tradesmen, to cities, and to soe 
ciety at large, surely comes unier the 
nizance of magistraies, of the clergy, of pas 
rochial’ officers, of housekeepers, of parents 
and guardians, and in short of all woo wish 
well to the interests of the communiy. L 
desire to impress strongly on the aninds of 
the virtuous, that the suppression of THIS 
vice, is their ipterest, their honour, and 
would be their glory: no longer robbery | no 
longer murder would prevail! We might then 
walk the streets in safety : we might sieep ses 
curely in our beds, Nightly depreda.ors would 
be rare. That I may hy encouragement as- 
sist in this undertaking, allow me to hint at 
what support it would receive on the prin- 
ciples of a common cause, as clearly appears 
from the resolutions of a commitice formed 
ina parish greatly suflering undcr tue evil 
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complained of, which resolutions have also 

been sent round to the parishes comprized in 

the city and liberties of Westminster :—why 

not quicken these resolutions into life in every 

parish of our overgrown metropolis ? 
Haymarket, 

Ata Committee of Inquiry into the Nuisance 
of Prostitutes walking in the Streeis, 
PRESENT 

Several of the Inhabitants of the Parish of 
Saint Martin’s in the Fields,—{t was resolved, 
—That the following Representation should 
be circulated by the chairman. 


To the Minister and Gentlemen of the Se- 
lect Vestry of the Parish of 

It is with much diflidence that a Commit- 
tee of the Parish of Soint Martin’s in the 
Fields, presume to address other parishes than 
their own: but the important subject on 
which they have now for a considerable time 
been engacd, riz. The consideration of 
remedying the dreadful nuisance of Prosti- 
tutes walking in the streets,” has every day 
Increased their solicitude, that some means 
might be adopted to remedy so distressing an 
evil.—Itis under this impression, that they 
beg leave to request the attention of the re- 
speciable Parish of to the 
same subject.—They are aware that the same 
reason must exist in that Parish as in their 
own; and they are equally sensible that in 
that Parish, there are characters, who, if 
they would enter into the matter, might be 
the happy instruments of eflecting a reforma- 
tion that would soon repay all their labour 
and attention by the most exquisite satisfac- 
tion ; a satisfaction which would only cease 
with their existence. 

In a few words, permft us to point out 
some of the evils resulting from Prostitutes 
being permitied to walk the streets—In the 
first place, it must be obvious, that youth, 
being continually assailed by them, are ina 
state of the greatest temptation ;—that, how- 
ever desirous a Parent or Master may be, 
to preserve the morals of those under his care, 
it seems next to impossible to prevent their 
being drawn into the snare; and can any of 
us, who from our own observations and ex- 

rience have known the difficulty of avoid- 
ing temptation, say to what an extent it 
may, and indeed too often does lead such 
unhappy youth; who, when too late, with 
his afflicted parents, may deplore the miserable 
consequences of having yielded to a connex- 
jon by which he suffers in his health, his 
morals and his peace?—while the master 
sustains injury from the purloining of his 
property, to support that connexion; and 
the afflicted parent finds all his prospects 
of comfort in the future credit, and virtuous 
industry of his child, for ever blasted. 
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Secondly,—It must be evident that while 
Prostitutes are permitted to walk the streets, 
they will always become the ready instruments, 
and that in fact, they are the assistants of 
pickpockets, and of thieves and murderers: 
of profligates of every description; as they 
ate a principal and leading cause of their des 
predations.—It will therefore appear, that by 
removing this leading evil, you destroy the 
principal sinews by which many other species 
of vice and dishonesty are enabled 10 act with 
so much disastrous vigour. 

Tinrdly,—Those who have any regard for 
decency must lament, that the public streets 
should he annoyed, as they are, by women 
of this description, who have of late years 
greatly increased in numbers, and, if pos- 
sible, in loose, disorderly and abandoned cone 
duct.—Their audacious deportment; their 
obscene and profene language; uttered in 
the hearing of modest females, whose busi- 
ness leads them to pass the streets, or who 
necessarily remain in the kitchens and lower 
parts of the houses, render them a nuisance 
absolutely intolerable. 

Notwithstanding such is the case, and not- 
withstanding, as tuis commitiee beg leave to 
observe, the existing laws are abundantly se- 
vere; yetthey are not adapted to the present 
state of society. It is possible with persons 
so completely depraved, a milder course might 
be more effectual than that which is now 
adopted. Wicked and abandoned beyond all 
power of belief, as a very large proportion of 
these unfortunate women are, they are note 
withstanding our fellow creatures ; they were 
once innocent and are therefore objects of 
compassion ; and more than this, their very 
vice has originated with our own sex.—Their 
increasing depravity is to be attributed to them ; 
and if strict justice was administered ;—on 
them, the greatest weight ought undoubtedly 
to fall—_We therefore in commiseration to 
these poor wretches, wish to reflect, that 
from the moment of their first deviation from 
virtue which set a bar between these unfort- 
tunate females and the society of the virtuous, 
they have been gradually and unavoidably 
sinking into the lamentable and wretched 
state in which we now find them; and total- 
ly destitute of those rational comforts which 
every other class of society is aspiring after, 

The views of the Committee, are therefore 
by no means to treat them with unqualified 
severity; on the contrary, while they would 
banish them from the sireets, and thus put 
them out of sight as means of temptation; 
they would wish that parish Asylums should 
be provided for them, that they should be 
kept In retirement, and employed, until they 
can, after a certain probation, be either re- 
stored to their friends or safely placed again in 
society.——-We are aware of some difficulties 
that would at frst sight make it appear ime 
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possible to execute such a plan.—One is the 
expence,—but, whea we consider the ex- 
tent of the evil; its tendency to corrupt the 
minds and morals of male servants; with the 
well known and excessive depredations that 
continually molest shopkeepers of all de- 
scripiions, the additional tax to support such 
expence would be comparatively light.—The 
greatest difficulty probably is the necessary 
care of Parochial Institutions of this kind: 
and yet were they conducted under the care 
of proper matrons, selected by the ministers, 
church-wardens, overseers, and a judicious 
committee of the inhabitants of each parish, 
it is hoped that eventually it would not prove 
to be so a great burden as at first sight it might 
be imagined. — 

Permit us to add, that however beneficial 
to the public and to the objects themselves, 
such a reformation might be; it might ne- 
vertheless be extensively and ultimately im- 
practicable without the interference of the le- 
gislature. The laws at present are insufficient 
to realize it. But there could be little diffi- 
culty in framing such a billas might receive 
the sanction of parliament, establishing such 
regulations and coercive powers as should ensure 
the suppression of this enormous evil.—Such 
a law, while it operated as an act of humanity 
towards the miserable individuals -who are 
the immediate sufferers, would relieve others 
from an inexpressible calamity, to which, 
from local situation, and in following their 
fair and honorable pursuits in life; they, 
their children, their apprentices, and their 
servants are at present unavoidably exposed. 


= 


PROPOSED NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
ALPHABET, FOR LEARNERS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Six,—Having been assiduously engaged for 
several years in constructing a system of Short- 
hand (which I purpose at some future time, 
to submit to public inspection), it has come 
within the course of my studies, to pay a 
more than common attention to the elements 
of literature, as contained in what is usually 
called the Alphabet. Among the varicty of 
ideas which the nature of the subject, and 
other incidental circumstances, would natu- 
rally suggest in my mind, some, I suppose, 
are novel; others, though not entitled to that 
distinction, have dwelt on it with more than 
ordinary force. Of the one or the other of 
those classes, are the ideas I am now about to 
submit to the consideration of the friends of 
your liberal and widely circulated miscellany 
The judicious will notery out tunovation ! 
and therefore despise it ; for what is all gm- 
provement but innovation? must science be 
stationary, or shackled with old forms, be- 
@ause some timid minds are disposed to 


prehend danger where it does not exist? Let 
such persons, however, be assured that I am 
not about to attempt eiiher that which a Ro~ 
man emperor, or which an ancient French 
monarch was unable, in the plenitude of 
authority to accomplis!:,--the former, to intros 
duce a new letter into the alphabet ; and the 
latter, integral characters for such simple 
powers as were represented by more than one 
ordinary letter. Itis my less authoritative, 
but, perhaps, not less judicious proposal to 
recommend a re-arrangement merely, of the 
twenty-six letters composing the vernacular 
alphabet; and in this Lam encouraged by 
the following observation of the celebrated 
and learned Bishop Wilkins, who in page 
14 of his ‘* Essay towards a Real Character, 
and a Philosophical Language,” remarks that 
—‘* The order of the alphabets (of all tongues) 
is inartificial avd confused, without any 
such methodical distribution as were requisite 
for their particular natures and differences 5 
the vowels and consonants being promiscuously 
huddled together, without any d stinction 
whereas, ina regular alphabet, the vowels and 
consonanis should be reduced into classes, 
according to their several kinds, with such 
an order of precedence and subsequence as 
their natares will bear; this being the proper 
end and design of that which we call method, 
to separate the heterogeneous, and put the 
homogeneous together, according to some rule 
of precedency.” 

I am particularly intent on submitting this 
principle to public consideration at this me, 
when the most strenuous efforts are making 
to instruct the lower orders of the communi« 
ty, by new and easy methods ; because my 
is calculated to facilitate improvement, 

y simplifying the principles of knowledge 5 
and reducing to order those elements which 
hitherto have been presented to us in absclute 
disorder, thrown together, as it were, at haps 
hazard. I would, therefore, suggest 


First,—That as there is in nature, so there 
should be in the arrangement of the letters, a 
proper coherence, beginning with the most 
simple powers, and proceeding in due gra« 
dation to the inost complex ; by such means 
a novice (whether infant or adult) on com- 
mencing his career would be accelerated in 
his purpose in a surprising degree, as his eye, 
his ear, his organs of speech, his memory, 
and all his reasoning faculties would be aided 
by the dependence subsisting between the se= 
veral gradations. Why the letter a must nee 
cessartiy stand as the first letter in the alphae 
bet, no stronger reason can be given, than 
that of the most remote antiquity; but all 
‘ie subsequent letters have not even this plea, 
as they ate not placed in the same order in 
tie earliest records, or in the alphabets of 
many living languages. The present English 


arrangement is, indeed, of Sazon origin ; 
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but as we are not very tenacious to retain the 
other customs of those barbarians, why should 
we adhere to one so evidently unnecessary ? 
Let us then henceforth arrange the letters in 
the order of vowels and consonarts, with the 
aspirate, or A, intervening; that being 
clearly its natural place. ‘The sequence of 
the five vowels need not be disturbed, as they 
already fall into the division of open and close. 
The alphabet would stand more correctly in 
this order ;—aeiou, h, pbm, fuw, td 
+, scx, yjkqgex. Itwill be ob- 
served, that each class begins with that power 
which is the easiest to be pronounced, and it 
ends with the flat, or most compressed mo- 
ification of it ; consequently the letters in- 
crease in force, after the same manner as 
the notes ascend in a musical scale : and this 
brings me to my next suggestion, which is 
Second/y,—That the relative propertres or 
modifications of sound will be mest accurately 
perceived by the learner, and, therefore, 
most easily impressed on his mind, by causing 
4 him, 2 often as may be necessary, to repeat 
the series of consonants with the second 
vowel power annexed to each, and not as he 
would be partia!ly taught to do by the old 
method ia the cases of l, c, d, &c.; but, 
instead of saying aitch to articulate in one 
breath he, whereby the Iecarner will imme- 
diately discover the property of h, or the as- 
pirate mark. Let him then procced to say, 
instead of pe le em (which certainly are 
names for the letters respectively ; but con- 
vey by the old arrangement no syslematic 
idea of their powers) pe be me, and he will 
perceive by the motion of his organs of speech 
the true distinction between one place on the 
scale of sounds and the next. Proceeding 
with fe ve we (the natives of London will 
find an advantage here) ¢e de ne and /e re to 
what is usually called ess, the learner may be 
informed of the circumstance of ¢ bearing 
occasionally the same power as s, and oc- 
casionally that of & in the nextclass ; be may, 
therefore, say (which will be the only ano- 
maly in this mode of pronunciation) es ce ze, 
ye ge ke que ge (to be sounded hard as in 
grese) ve (which is nearly the Greek name, 
esi). By this procedure our alphabet wosid 
follow the analogy of the Hebrew and Greek 
in the important particular of uniformly com- 
mencing the names of the several letters with 
their respective powers, as Aleph, Beih, Cim- 
mel, Daleth, He, &c.; and Alpha, Bela, 


Gamma, Delta, &c. 

at But I am not without apprehension that 

whatever advantages philologists may dis 
i cern in this plan, it will never meet with 


adoption ;—because, however forcibly and 
successfully it may operate as a /esson to the 
+ learner by way of teaching him the powers 
and true distinctions of the leiters, unless 
tue mode of tcaching by literal spelling be 
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exploded, [which is, in my judgment ra- 
tionally, recommended by some persons} and 
syllabic spelling substituted, the monotony 
produced by the frequent repetition of e¢, 
will render literal and audible spelling indis- 
tinct, if not totally impracticable ; thus, be- 
nefit would be spelled so as to sound Le-e-ne- 
e-fe-t-te: how much beiter than such a me- 
thod would it be to direct the learner to say 
prompily—Len-e-fit ! 

As it is likely that this subject has engaged 
the attention of some among your numerous 
ingenious correspondents; L beg leave to 
add, that I shall feel extremely obliged by any 
communications of their remarks; or any 
additional information. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 

London, Hansury. 

‘Feb. 1ith. 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 


Estimates for the Year 1812, founded ona 
Peace Establishment. Treasury Departs 
ment, Dec. 31, 1811. 

Sir,—I have the honour to transmit 
herewith the estimates of the appropriations 
proposed for the service of the year 1812, 
also a statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures at the Treasury, for the year ending on 
the 30th of September, 1811. 

The appropriations, as detailed in the esti- 
mates, amount in the whole, to six millions 
seven hundred and eighty-five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-five dollars seventy-six 
cents. viz. :— 

For the Civil 94 

For miscellaneous expenses, ine 
cluding the additional estimate 
at foot for Indian trading houses 339,227 42 

For the intercourse with foreign 

For the military establishment, 
inelnding 164,500 dollars for 
the Indian department........ 3,161,277 80 

For the naval establishment, in- 
cluding ihe marine corps......2,504,669 60 


Dol... 6,785,865 76 
The estimate of the Secretary of the war- 
department is calculated on the whole num- 
ber of troops authorised by law; but it does 
not include the permanent annuities to cer- 
tain Indian tribes, nor the annual appropria- 
tion of 200,600 dollars for furnishing arms 
for the militia, those objects being provided 
for by permanent laws, The sums which 
may be actually expended in the year 1812, 
for those objects, are not therefore included 
in the aggregate above stated. 
Nary.—Vhe Secretary of the American 
Navy (Mr. Hainilton) lias been officially eall- 
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ed upon fora return of all vessels of war of 
the United States which are in actual ser- 
vice; and of all those laid up in ordinary, 
with the tine necessary to equip them. The 
vessels in actual service are as follows :— 

Frigate, President, 44 guns ; ditto, Essex, 
325; ship, John Adams, 20; brig, Argus, 6. 
—Station, Rhode Island, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Rodgers. 

Frigate, United States, 44 guns; ditto, 
Congress, 36; Wasp, 16; brig, Nautilus, 
14,—Stalion, Hampton-roads, under the 
command of Co:modore Decatur. 

Frigate, Constitution 44 guns ; ship, Hor- 
net, 10.—Foreign service. 

Brig, Sya, i6 guns; Viper, 10.—Sta- 
tion, New Orleans, commander, Capiain 
Shaw. 

Brig, Vixen, 14 guns; Enterprize, 14.— 
Station, South Carolina, commander, Cap- 
tain Campbell. 

Brig, Oneida, 16 guns, Lieut. Woolsey. 

The Chiesapeake, Constellation, NewYork, 
Adams, and Boston frigates, are stated to be 
out of repair, and that it would require six 
months to refit them; and the expense at- 
tending the same about 480,000 dollars. 

These constitute the whole of the Ameri- 
can navy. 

Coinage.—A message was received fiom 
the President, inclosing a report of the di- 
rector of the mint of the United States, giv- 
ing an account of the coins issued during the 
Jast year. Ordered to be printed. There have 
been coined, the last year, 

Gold..... 92,581 pieces, 497,905 ds. value. 
Silver, 1,266,324 pieces, 608,340 ds. value. 
Copper,281,165 pieces, 2,595 ds. Q5ct.value. 


Murderous Duel.—[ For the disposition of 
the Americans to duel, vide Panorama, Vol. 
XI. p. 293. The following melancholy and 
barbarous instance but too justly warrants the 
censures in that article. |—Extract from a let- 
ter, dated Norfolk, Dec. 2: ** Young Mer- 
cer (an officer in the United States Navy, and 
nephew to General Mercer) received an in- 
sult from the Mate of some merchantman— 
a challenge followed, aud yesterday evening, 
about sun-down, they met within a mile of 
the town ; their distance of fighting was on- 
ly suthcient for them not to touch the body 
with each other's pistol—the word was given 
—both fired, and both fell dead. The whole 
town tsin an uproar, The seconds sought safe- 
ty by Aight, leaving their dead comrades with- 
out a soul near them, ‘Their bodies were 
brought to town last evening, and will this 
day be interred.” 

Dreadjul Fire at a Theatre.—Richmond, 
Dec. 27. Last night the play-house in this | 
city was crowded with an unusual andience: | 
there could not have been less than six hun- 
dred persons in the house. Just before the 
conclusion of the play, the scenery caught | 
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fire, and in a few minutes the whole build- 
ing was wrapt in flames. It is,already ascer- 
tained that sixty-one persons were devoured 
by that terrific element. We are informed 
that the scenery took fire in the back part of 
the house, by the raising of a chandelier ;— 
that the boy, who was ordered by some of 
the players to raise it, stated, that if he did 
so, the scenery would take fire; when he 
was commanded in a peremptory manner to 
hoist it. The boy obeyed, and the fire was 
instantly communicated to the scenery. He 
gave the alarm in the rear of the stage, and 
requested some of the attendants to cut the 
cords, by which the combustible materials 
were suspended. The person whose duty it 
was to perform this business became panic 
struck, and sought his own safety. This uns 
fortunately happened ata time when one of 
the performers was playing near the orches- 
tra, and the greatest part of the stage was 
obscured from the audience by a curtain. The 
fire falling from the scenery, upon the pere 
former, was the first notice which the people 
had of their danger. Even then, many sup- 
posed it to be a part of the play, and were, 
tor a little time, restrained from flight by a 
cry from the stage that there was no danger. 

There was but one dovr for the greatest 
part of the audience to pass. Men, women, 
and children were pressing upon each other, 
while the fire was seizing upon those be- 
ind; who, urged by the flames, pushed 
those out who were nearest to the windows ; 
and people of every description began to fall 
one upon another, some wiih their clothes 
on fire; some half burned. 

All of those who were in the pit escaped, 
and had cleared themselves from the house 
before those who were in the boxes could get 
down; and the door was for some time emp- 
ty. Those from above were pushing each 
other down the steps, when the hindermost 
might have got out by leaping into the pit. 

In addition to the list now given, it is be- 
lieved that at least sixty others perished, whe: 
names are not vet ascertained. 

[Here follows the names of sixty-two per- 
sons, among whom are the Governor of ihe 
Proviace and his Lady. 

This instance is another to be added to the 
awful list ‘of theatres destroyed by fire given 
in sundry volumes of our work. [Compare 
Panoranya, Vol. VI. p. g2. VII. 67 Jtap- 
pears,also, that this building by its construction 
sinned absolutely against those rules which 
we deemed it our duty to snggest as demand. 
ing conformity in buildings in which multie 
tudes assemble. They may be seen in Vol, 
IIL. page 410, ef al. This afflicting event 
adds weight to cur opinion, aod that of the 
best informed among us: and whether these 
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repeated conflagrations be, or be not, judg- 
ments inflicted from Heaven on the vices with 
which theatrical institutions are peculiarly 
charged; they are certainly judgments on that 


criminal negligence and want of forethought: 


which but too often marks the eonduct of 
those who adopt this way of life as the mean 
of their subsistence. One door of exit! when 
there ought to have been S/X, at least: no 
extra communications! which had there been, 
it is acknowledged, that more, many more, 
might have been saved from the flames! ! ! 


AMERICA, SOUTH. 

Tt is impossible that we should convey to 
our readers any correct idea of the scene of 
disturbance and dloodshed, which some of 
the finest parts of this Continent exhibit. 
What accounts we receive are so disfigured by 
party spirit, and are in themselves so incom- 
plete that we place but little confidence 
an them: and therefore have refrained from 
introducing many ot these bloody specimens 
of the Corsican’s philanthiopy. Not whol- 
ly to leave them unrecorded, we insert the 
following : the confusion and violence which 
prevail are strongly marked; and are indeed 
the only distinct features of the communica- 
tion. 

Insurrection —Mexico, Nov. 13. The 
convoy of silver, which was detained at Guer- 
taro, (QO leagues from Mexico) ts expected to 
arrive here to-morrow, It brings, according 
to some, 1,600 bars (800 ewt.) , according to 
others only 600 (300 ew.) 

The accounts from Guanaxuato, (seventy- 
five leagues from Mexico) reach to the 6th 
instant, and state that the army under Calla- 
ga, composed of 4,000 infantry and g00 ca- 
valry, was moving towards Zitacuaio, where 
the principal cops of the insurgents ts. ‘The 
division of General Garcia Conde is also ap- 
poaching, afier having inflicted many severe 
punishments in Lagos, where, on the 10th of 
Jast month, the insurgent Chief Aranda, and 
a female leader, were shot. 

Other three divisions of the Viceroy’s 
troops have failed in taking the insurgent 
Garcia, who, with 600 horse, in the pro- 
vince of Valladolid, laughs at all the efforts 
made againsthim. The town of St. Miguel 
the Grand, in the same province, has been 
once more ‘aid under conirilution ; which is 
the case with every place as soon as the troops 
of the Viceroy leave it. Itis only in New 
Gallicia that there is some degree of {ranquil- 
lity, which is owing to the activity of the 
troops in that province, who have been form- 
ed into four divisions, each of which guards 
adistrict. In the other provinces, the go- 
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vernment dreads a commotion, in consequence 
of the destitute state into which they are 
thrown. Such are the deficiencies of supplies, 
ihat even the wealthy classes of the inhavi- 
tants are glad to DRESS THEMSELVES IN 
Hives. ‘The points which now give the 
greatest uneasiness are the provinces of Oaxa- 
ca and Puebla. Zhe insurrection has become 
general on the southern coast. Nine towns in 
Oaxaca have rebed/ed; and though 1000 men 
have been sent against them from the capital 
of the province, it is thought they will not 
be easily reduced to submission. 

In Puebla (a city of 8,000 inhabitants, be- 
tween Mexico and Vera Cruz) a slight com- 
motion had before taken place ; but this day 
an express has arrived with intelligence, that 
the whole road is infested with parties of tn- 
surgents, who have cut off a detachment of 
troops, and taken a courier from Vera Cruz, 
charged with dispatches for this government, 
and who was also the bearer of some topazes, 
intended as a present from Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone to the deceased Archbishop. The 
couriers bave had to change their route, and 
the troops which were conducting prisoners 
to Vera Cruz had to leave them at Puebla and 
take to flight. It is known that the insur- 
gent General Morelos is with a numerous 
body in Mixteca, in the province of Oaxaca. 

Vera Cruz, Nov. 18. The British frigate 
Hyperion is about to sai] without money, FOR 
THERE 18 NONE, nor will there be any fora 
long time. So great a scarcity was never 
known before. Trade, the working of the 
mines, and the lalours of agriculture, are 
all suspended. The communications are all 
intercepted, the towns and treasuries plun- 
dered, and in fuct, all is confusion and dis- 
order. Several families have already made 
preparations for emigrating, and all would 
do it if they had the means. The insurrec- 
tion in the centre of the kingdom continues 
the same as ever, with only this difference, 
that the insurgents are no longer routed as 
they were before, and the provinces of Pue= 
bla and Oaxaca have already begun to pio- 
duce innumerable parties. The whole of the 
southern coast is in complete insurrection, 
under the direction of Movyelos ; so that the 
vessel which came from Manilla could not 
enter Acapulco. 

The carnage has already destroyed 20,000 
human beings. 

AUSTRIA. 

New Quicksilver Mines.—Vienna, De- 
cember. ‘The quicksilver mines lately dis- 
covered in Carinthia are expected to prove ex- 
tremely advantageous to Austria, It is pro- 
posed to call them, New-Jdria ; but whe- 
ther this name will remain to them ts not 
known. 

Strangers superabundant.—Vienna, Dec. 
7. Strangers finding a great advantage in re- 
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siding here because of our paper-money, ar- 
rive in swarms. It is certain that their coin 
when converted into bank-bills, enables then 
to spend a nominally greater sum, yet to live 
at a rate really cheaper than they can do any 
where else. Nevertheless, lodgings become 
daily scarcer ; and the inhabitants of Vienna 
being forced to pay more for their dwellings, 
the police has taken measures to diminish the 
number of interlopers ; several have received 
orders to depart. 


State of Literature.—Vienna, Dec. 18. 
Literature supports itself in Austria, and the 
commerce in books would prove tolerably 
profitable, if our paper money did vot lose as 
it does in the foreign exchanges. ‘Tine spirit 
of official censure is moderated, and only those 
works are stopped from the press, the tenden- 
cy of which is absolutely blameable. Many 
of our journals and periodical works enjoy a 
well earned reputation as well abroad as at 
home. But at Vienna, as throughout Ger- 


mavy, there is a strong complaint of literary 


pirates; and government has not hitherto 
been able to prevent this criminal branch of 
industry. 


Finances. Small Noles suppressed.—Vien- 
na, Jan. 8. An edict published this day by 
government, directs the cancelling of the 
last class of bank-bills, that is to say, those 
of one and of two florins: they will be taken 
against bills of exchange, or in daily curren- 
cy, no longer than to the end of the month, 
and during the following six months they will 
be taken only by the collectors of public ino- 
ney. Silver coins, value ¢en and five kreut- 
zers, will be immediately issued to furnish 
the public with change. 

Population of Vienna, for 1811.—In 1811 
the barriers of Vienna enclosed 7,053 houses, 
being 36 more than in 1810 :—containing 
58,970 families, 1,092 more than in I8i0: 
amounting to 216,200 persons, 9.S00 more 
than in 1810: to which mast be added 
40,000 strangers. Among this namnber are 
enumerated 880 ecclesiastics, 120 sore than 
in 1810 ;—4,399 nobles, 262 more than in 


1310 ;—=10,177 citizens, 42 /ess than in | 


Cotton grown in the Provinccs.—Phe 
Austrian governors in the Bannat and Scla- 
vonia have directed experiments to be made 
on the culture of cotton in the provinces une 
der their jurisdiction, The result has been 
thatthe plant comes to maturity favourably ; 
— the cotton was gathered in Septei- 
ber. The ensuing spring will probably see 
this species of culture greaily extended, 

City burnt.—Oa the first of October, a 
great part of the city of Kaaden in Bohemia, 
was reduced to ashes. In the space of three 
hours 243 houses, the town-hall, the church, 


the justiceshall, &c. were emirely con- | wi ‘ 
with an habijual use of brandy whish this 
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Dec. 14. Exchange on Hamburgh, 773. 

— 27. 708 for 100. 

New and beautiful Map.—Copenhagen, 
Dec. ¢38. The map of the island of Born- 
holm engraved by M. Angelo at the expense 
of the Society of Sciences, is now published : 
it is comparable to the most beautiful foreign 
maps in respect to the execution of the en- 
graving. 

Prices of Beef.—Elsinore, Dec. 23. The 
price of beef here is fixed by magisterial edict, 
of the 14th instant, at 35 to 37. skellings 
(174d. to 184d. sterling) per pound. 

Copenhagen and its Inhabitants, described 
ly a recent German JVPriter.—A German 
| literary journal gives extracts from a work 
| by the late M. Calligen, councellor of 
state and director general of the academy of 
surgery, established at Halle, entitled Physt- 
cal Picture of Copenhagen. ‘This ‘perfor 
mance is written in the Danish languge, and 
coniains new and interesting information oa 
the state of that city. The population of 
Copenhagen is considerably increased: iu 
1800 the inhabitants were reckoned at 
87,391; in 1806 they were found to be 
07,438 ; in 1809, they exceeded 100,000. 
The climate is very disagreeable, by reasoa 
of prevailing humidity, united to the ever 
changing temperature, and the violence of 
the winds. Even the Norwegians and the 
Swedes complain of the cold, although the 
thermometer gives + 6. 17’? of Reaumur for 
the medium temperature of the year. Rheu- 
inatisms and chills are the prevailing diseases. 
The natives of Copenhagen are, generally 
speaking, of middling stature, light hair and 
pale complexions; the women are remarka- 
ble for countenances bespeaking mildness 
and candour; but regular beauties are rare. 
Beneticence is one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the inhabitants of the Danish metro- 
polis. An acquaiaiance with foreiga line 
guages is general; French, English, Gere 
man, Italian, Spanish are spoken. The 
want of order in the interior of family are 
rangements, with a luxury disproportionate 
to the abilities of those who display it, are 
two sources of vexation to individuals. ‘The 
number of marriages have dipinished in the 


"sane ratio as the population has increased. 


The author details other particulars of the 
manner of living in Copenhagen, among 
which the imitation of natural objects by 
paiating, in splendid dinners, ts distuuzuished, 
A table well loaded, and evea sumptaonsly, is 
in high repute. ‘The eonsumption of tea, 
sugar, and coffee, is very great: that of the 
last mentioned article amoanis to 1,500, 000!by 
annually, The populace not having good 
wives, nor even good beer, console themselves 
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anihor deems, and jusily, a national misfor- 
tune. 

The administration of the public hospitals 
with that of meudicity in general, may serve 
for models in their kind. The latter, how- 
ever, is barely adequate to the assistance de- 
manded by the indigent, the number of 
whicli is lamentably increased since tne bom- 
hardment. In the twenty-five years from 
1750 to 1775 the nunber of deaths con- 
stantly exceeded thatof births : but since the 
Improvements adopied in bringing up children, 
the establishmenis of beneficence, and the 
anedical police, improvements which may 
be dated in 1776 and 1777, the births have 
often been found to exceed the deaths in an 
extraordinary proportion for so great a city. 
Suicides are very frequent : alavost as frequent 
as in London; for according to a very mo- 
derate calculation one resident in every thou- 
sand ends his days by his own hands. In 
addition to that misery which inevitably at- 
tends on luxury and debauchery ; superstition, 
uvhappy love and the reading of novels, are 
the ordinary causes of the disposition to this 
crime. 


FLANDERS. 


Statistics, 1810, 1811.—In the city of 
Ghent the number of births during the year 
1810 was 2,019; the number of deaths was 
31,805: increase 154. The number of mar- 
riages was 465. In 1811, the number of 
births was 2,169; that of deaths was 1,829: 
increase 340. ‘The number of marriages was 
442. 

FRANCE. 


Paintings for the Church of St. Denis.— 
Paris, Oct. 27. Ten large pictures have late- 
Jy been ordered for the decoration of the im- 
perial church of St. Denis. The subjects are 
to be taken from the history of that church, 
from its foundation by King Dagobert, to its 
gestoration by Napoleon the Great! The 
first picture is to represent Dagobert inspect- 
ing in person the building of the first portal 
of the church. The second picture is to be 
the dedication of this structure by Charle- 
magne, who caused the greater part of it to 
be built. The third is St. Louis receiving the 
oriflamme [sacred standard] at his departure 
for the Crusade in 1147. Philip the Hardy, 
carrying on his shoulder the corpse of his fa- 
ther St. Louis, which he had brought from 
the Holy Land to St. Denis, will be the sub- 
ject of the fourth picture. Before the revolu- 
tion there were standing by the road side, se- 
yen crosses placed at equal distances, which 
métked the places where Philip rested while 
carrying, religiously on his shoulders, the re- 
mains of the Royal Saint. The other pic- 
tures will represent, 1. ‘The obsequies of Da- 
gobert, the first of the French monarchs who 
wasivterred at Si, Lewis. 2, Peter the Vene- 


rable bringing the corpse of Abelard to St. 
Denis, and committing it in charge to the 
Abbé Sager. 3. Charles V. visiting the 
church of St. Denis. 4. The Ewperor Na+ 
poleon inspecting the plans for the restoration 
and embellishment of this church. 5. The 
reintegration of the statues and funeral 
monuments of the kings, &c. which had 
been destroyed during the early part of the 
revolution. The best French painters will be 
employed on these imperial works, 

On English Boxers.—Vhe French papers 
have lately indulged themselves in several 
contemptuous remarks on the assemblages of 
amateurs of boxing which from time to time 
are formed in this country—they serve, say 
they, to make known /es ma@urs Ltzarres et 
les plaisirs cruels de celle nalion. 

Among other things they are puzzled to 
translate the terms of the science : the word 
Slash-men has proved their Opprobrium tra- 
ducteurorum. We trauslate a note on this 
perplexing subject. ‘* It is not possible to 
render into French this term flash-men, 
which in England is used to denote those 
who attach a special importance to athletic 
exercises ; and especially to the abuses to 
which they give rise. They form a class apart, 
and pride themselves on being distinguished 
by their taste, theirdress, and their manners, 
What is most remarkable is, that this ridicu- 
lous propensity, which mizht be thought al- 
most endemic in England does not exclude, 
in some of these persons, knowledge of va- 
rious kinds, talents and virtue which seem 
to be altogether foreign from the art of giv- 
ing plumpers and cross buttocks, of riding 
races, of keeping game cocks, of leaping wide 
ditches, of knowing as jockies at the race 
ground, all that can be known, of boxing, 
of jollification and gluttony, and of laying 
foolish and extravagant wagers.” 


Charcoal used against Cutaneous Disorders. 
—Paris, Dec. t is an opinion current 
among the orientals that the men employed 
in the commerce in oil, with which their 
clothes and their persons are continually soak- 
ed, have nothing to dread from the plague. 
It is equally thought among us, that dealers 
in charcoal are exempt from cutaneous affec- 
tions ;—from scald head and the itch. ‘This 
observation has suggested the application of 
a pomatum made of charcoal to the latter of 
these disorders. Doctors Billaut and Dewal 
have lately made several experiments on this 
subject, in the hospitals of Brest and Ant- 
werp, with decisive success. 

Blowers: Cetaceous Fishes, taken. —Dec. 
7- Six fishing boats captured on the coast 
near Painpol, and carried them into the port 
of Porsdon, seventy fishes of the kind called 
Lowers: the greater number of these fish 
weighed 2,000Ibs. to 2,500Ibs; and meas 
suied from 20 to 93 feet long, by 10 to 1210 
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circumference. The extremely uncommon, 


and sudden appearance of this shoal of these | 


enormous fish of the cetaceous class, is attri- 
buted to the excessive violence of the late 
storms of wind. 

Eagle killed; attacks Man.—Paris, Jan. 
18. <A few days ago was killed at Moyeuvre 
in the department of the Moselle, an eagle 
of extraordinary size. The manner in which 
this bird came by his death, has something in 
it worthy to figure in a collection of imagi- 
nary tales; but, the factis attested by wit- 
nesses worthy of credit. M. G. was out 
shooting at crows. He took aimat one, and 
fired athim. At the instant when he stoop- 
ed to pick up his game, the eagle darted on 
the sportsman, and seized him by the body. 
Astonished at such an attack, he bad hardly 

ower to struggle with his enemy, and hard- 

I voice enough to eall out for assistance. 
However, his situation was discoveted ; se- 
veral persons ran to his aid; and the eagle 
was killed. 

*,* We suppose from his amusement that 
M. G. was a young sportsman; in which 
case this story, though somewhat romantic, 
is not impossible, or ineredible. The mea- 
sures of this bird are not given. 

Charities : Itetreats for Age and Sickness, 
on partial Payment.—From a little work late- 
ly published at Paris, intitled E£trennes de la 
Charité for 1812, we learn the following par- 
ticulars of the charitable institutionsin that 
city. 

‘There are at Paris seven great hospi- 
tals: that of L’Hdtel Dien, that of St. An- 
tony, that of Necker, that of Baajon, that 
of St. Louis; that of Enfans Mu/ades, 
(diseased children) and another appropriated 
to the distressed victims of libertinism. ‘There 
are nine hospices, that of Bicétre, that of the 
Salpetriére, thatdes Menages, that of Incnra- 
bles for Women, that of Incurables for Men, 
the Quinze-Vingts, the Orphans, boys; the 
Orphans, girls; and that of la Maternité 
(for lying-in women). 

The Houses of Retreat of Mont Rouge, 
and St. Périne (at Chaillot) are iatended for 
persons of each sex who bave preserved some 
small, but settled income ; admission is ob- 
tained into these establishments, by a mode- 
rate annual payment. 

La Maison de Santé, faubourg St. Lau- 
rent, isinstituted to receive, on payment of 
a small daily stipend, sick persons of either 
sex, whose circumstances are not sufficient 
to enable them to support the expense of me- 
dical attendance at home. This institution 
also performs vaccination on children, and 
employs in spinning, women and gitls who 
are destitute of employment. Young wo- 
men are also employed in needlework, under 
the appellation of owvritres de St. Paul, 

The house for Semale orphans, called St. 
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| Sul pice, was re-established in 1805, by Mde. 
de Lezean, an ancient religeuse of the Visitas 
tion, Six houses are now established under 
the nanre of Congregation dela Mire de 
Dicu, of which Mde. de Lezean is the su- 
perior. These houses are in favour of young 
girls, orphans of military men, members of 
| the lesion of honour. Each of them is 
; competent to receive from 100 to 200 pupils. 
| Besides these, there are societies for the deli- 
verance of prisoners, for foundlings, for aged 
persons, and associations in each parish for 
benevolent purposes, 

*,* We are inclined to think that re- 
treats for persons in years who have but 
small incomes, yet are not entirely without 
property, is a species of charity, that would 
be extremely acceptable in Britain: there are 
many widows who have seen their children 
die before them, and who have no friends by 
consanguinity to whom they may look for 
the attentions and services required by the in- 
firmities of incveasing years: the same may 
be said of widowers. To render the Jatter 
days of such persons comfortable, or at least 
to soothe the sorrows of the bereaved, were 
no inconsiderable benevolence. Similar re- 
marks apply to the medical institution which 
receives dat/y— rather weekly, payments. 
There are many persons in London, and other 
great cities, who can ill afford to pay the daily 
visits of a physician, with those expences 
necessarily incurred by attendants and accom- 
modations. It must, indeed, be said to the 
honour of many of our physicians, that 
wiere they have reason to believe that the 
payment of fees is burdensome, they multi- 
ply what they kindly term friend’y visits, and 
take their fees af inéerva/s only. Cihers,— 
we have an instance in our eye—take no fees 
on Sundays ; they therefore visit on the Sun- 
day such persons as they design to distinguish 
by this kindness, and who are selected by their 
judgment or good opinion. Others have differs 
ent ways of accomplishing the same purpose. 
Notwithstanding this; an institution always 
open to receive those able to pay in part towards 
the expenses of their situation would be a 
great relief to the minds, as well as to the 
pockets and circumstances, of thousands. It 
would be much better than incurring expenses 
to the faculty, which, when amounting to 
heavy bills cannot be paid. ; 

Moths Destroyers of Wool : Prize for Pree 


servation from.—Among the prizes — 
ational 
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Industry, there is one, the 18th, which cons 
cerns all good housewives as well as woollen 
manufacturers and dealers. We therefore 
insert it: the answer to it may prove general- 
hy useful. 

The society proposes a prize of 1500 franes 
for the most efficacious method, at the same 
time easy of execution, and cheap, to pre- 
serve from the destruction occasioned by 
moths, all woollen stuffs, and wools them- 
selves, without injuring the colour of the 
stuffs, or the health of man. ‘The experi- 
ments must be decisive, authentic, and con- 
tinued throughout one whole year. ‘Three 
insects especially, are known as destructive of 
woollen stuffs.—The clothes moth (/:nea 
sarcitella) wings yellowish silver grey—the 
curtain moth, wings yellowish white, ex- 
cept the upper which are brown at the base 
—The fur moth (¢inea pellionedia) wings 
grey lead colour and shining. All these 
moths are about the same size. 


Hearing restored to a Patient deaf and 
duml.—Paris. M. Itard, physician to the 
Institution of the Deaf and Duinb, has pre- 
formed an operation ona youth named Dietz, 
aged 15 years, who was deprived of the en- 
joyment of hearing and ofspeech ‘The mode 
was by'perforation of the ears, The first part of 
the operation was performed on the 2d of last 
July ; the first injections were made four 
days afterwards; they began to pass by the 
mouth on the 12th. Young Dietz, whio before 
had been insensible to the report of a cannon, 
gave towards the end of the month signs of 
emotion, arising from vertigo, and dulness in 
his head. A few days afterwards he was 
capable of hearing speech. At this acquisi- 
tion he could not restrain his joy ; his eyes 
brightened, and he seemed io have obtained 
a new source of delight. Several words 
were pronounced as lessons to him: these he 
Bepeated with tolerable facility. It was ne- 
cessary to habituate him gradually to his new 
powers, lest too strong and too numerous 
sensations should have done as much harm as 
mild and gentle impressions might do good. 
This fact was demonstrated, when a musical 
instrument was first played before him. he 
was observed to tremble, to turn pale, and 
was ready to faint, in agnoment ; but quickly 
he experienced all the transports arising from 
a pleasure the intensity of which caused his 
cheeks to glow, his eyes to sparkle, bis pulse 
to rise, his respiration to quicken ; and, in 
short, which produced upon him a species of 
in‘oxication and delirium. 


GERMANY. 


Exhibition of Fine Arts instituted.—Stut- 
gard, Dee. 19. The king has directed that 
an exhibition of paintings and other produc- 
tions of the fine arts, to which the works of 
artists ia all parts of his dominions may be 
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admissible, shall be opened in a division of 
the apartments of the old chateau, to con- 
tinue open during the whole month of May. 
The works executed for the embellishment of 
the royal chateau will be open to inspection 
during the same period. 

Statistics —Frankfort, Dec. 25. An ex- 
act enumeration of the population of our 
city states it at 40,000 individuals, not in- 
cluding the Jews. Their number used to be 
about 10 to 12,000. There are not more 
than 2,500 settled here as their residence. 
It is however true, that the number of goers 
and comers is very considerable. 

Horrors of the Conscription: Self-mutila- 
tion to avoid serving.—-French papers inform 
us that, the conscripts and the troops of the 
Rhenish Confederation, deserted in such 
numbers on their way to join the French 
armies in Spain, that spectal orders were 
given to the prefects, mayors, and other 
civil officers, fo patrole all the roads, and 
apprehend every suspicious person, — Civil 
ollicers neglecting these orders, were threa- 
tened with heavy penalties and removal. 
Some idea of the hatred of a military life, 
particularly the service in Spain, may be 
formed from these orders, which state, that 
the deserters ¢ravelled in companies of from 
six to fifteen; that they publicly entered the 
towns, and, secure in their numbers, defied 
apprehension. 

An article from the banks of the Maine, 
states, that some hundreds of young people 
in the duchy of Nassau and the departinents 
of the Elbe, who were registered for the 
conscription, had mutilated themselves, to 
avoid serving Many of the offenders had 
been apprehended. 

Experiment to instruct young Recruits ; 
also, UNDERSTANDING communicated at the 
sume time.—VTbe Munich gazette states, that 
counsellor Graser has, by order of his Ma- 
jesty, made an experiment with great success 
on some young recruits, of his method of 
teaching children or adults to read and write, 
in the course of a month, whatever may be 
their natu: ai aptitude to learning. Before the 
end of the month, these young scholars, who 
before did not know a letter, learned to write 
correctly, and read every thing presented to 
them. This method appears to be founded 
on the manner of writing. As soon as the 
pupils can write, they have also learned to 
read. ‘The instraction they receive is not 
mechanical but methodical, and according to 
fixed principles, so that they can themselves 
correct any faults they may have committed 
in rading or writing ; they learn, at the same 
time, to UNDERSTAND what they read and 
write. 


*,* are our Bells and Lancasters to 


this ? This gift of understanding is admirable ! 
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Merchants and Dealers punished. — An 
imperial Ceeree was published at Hambargh 
on the 12thof January, enacting, that the in- 
dividuals confined in the prisons,and condemn- 
ed to labour on the public works, should be 
sent tn fetters to such places as the Minister of 
Marine shall appoint. Those, however, are 
excepied, whose time will expire in Jess than 
six mouths, and those who within that time 
will attain the age of 70. Many of these 
unfortunate persons were merchants and 
agents, who have been involved in ruin, and 
are thus inhumauly punished, on suspicion 
of not having strictly adhered to the conti- 
nental system. 

HUNGARY. 

New Salt, employed in making G/ass.— 
Buda, December. During several years the 
chemists have been endeavouring to discover 
an article that may answer the purposes of 
potash in making glass. M. Ocstreicher, 
physician and naturalist, appears to have 
made this discovery ; it is a native salt first 
known to himself, to which he has given 
the name of sal admirabile nativum Hun- 
garicum. ‘This substance is very plentiful in 
Hungary. M. Oestreicher has in the first 
instance employed it with success in medicine , 
but now, having found out a chemical pro- 
cess by which he is able to separate from it 
the sulphuric acid, insomuch that what re- 
mains is pure natron, he uses it for the 
manufacture of all sorts of glass, even that 
of the fines. kind. 


ITALY. 

Keepers of Mountain Road.—Milan, Dec. 
8. According toa late order, there will be placed 
keepers of ihe road from distance to distance 
ou that part of the great road to Italy which 
crosses the Siinplon mountain, These keep- 
ers will receive all travellers into houses to 
be constructed hy government ; will farnish 
them fre, food, and such other necessaries 
as they may want. If travellers are surprised 
by might, or full sick, these keepers will 
lodge them, and cause them to be carried from 
post house to post house, until they reach 
some inn, or more convenient residence. 

Dangerous Travelling : Banditti.— Nov. 
39. Robberies are very frequent. Travellers 
have been stopped aud plundered on the high 
road to Naples. ‘I'wo couriers have fallen 
into the hands of the banditti, and have 
been wonnded, The police of Naples has 
published orders to the conductors of the 
stages called ve/furino, wot to attempt to 
travel unless 12 or 15 travellers form a body, 
which is to be escorted by 12 gens d'armes or 
dragoons. ‘Three huadred men have been 
detached frous Rome, to pursue these rub- 
bers and to clear the roads, if possible. 

Beggars recewed.—Rome. There are to 
be two déodis de mendicité for this city : one 


in the buildings belonging to the palace of 
St John de Lateran; which is to receive 
600 beggars, men and boys: the other in the 
buildiogs attached to the convent of Santa 
Craz de Girusalemnma, which are to receive 
500 ‘women and girls. 

NORWAY. 

New University established.—Christiana, 
Dec. 12. Yesterday was celebrated here, 
with all possible solemnities, the decreed es- 
tablishment of a Norwegian university. M. 
Bech, bishop of the diocese, delivered.a dis- 
course suited to circumstances, which was 
preceded and followed hy an ode, the coms 
position of one of our best poets, and a 
highly esteemed masiciane His serene highs 
ness prince Frederick of Hesse, vice-governor 
of the kingdom, honoured this truly national 
festivity with his presence, which concluded 
with a ball and supper, to which 500 persons 
were invited. There were also illuminations 
in the city; displaying several ingenious 
devices. 

PRUSSIA. 

Statistics : houses and popu/ation.—Berlin, 
December. The last year the number of 
houses at Berlin was 7,352 ; that of inhabi- 
tants was 153,070. There are at Potzdam 
1,330 houses: the number of inhabitants is 
17,051. 

RUSSIA. 

Death of an eminent Artist. — Peters. 
burgh, Oct. 11. Count de Stroganow, Privy 
Counsellor, and First Chamberlain and Pree 
sident of the Academy of Arts, died yesterday, 
aged 77 years, He ended his davs exactly at the 
time of the completion of the church of the 
Holy Virgin of ar which has been built 
under his direction. But he had not the hape 
piness of assisting at the ceremony of its con- 
secration, being taken ill the same day as was 
appointed for that solemnity. He will be bu- 
ried in that church; where his monument 
will be the first of its kind. 

Improvement af the Course of Exchange 
in 18i1.—December. At the beginning of 
this year our course of exchange on Ham- 
burgh was 6} sche /ings: itis now Q} schel= 
lings: it was on Paris 78 centiémes: it is 
now 112 ceniidmes. 

Newly invented Sugar, and its Preparae_ 
tion. —The sugar invented by M. Kirehoff is 
the subject of general conversation here. It 
is prepared from meal obtained fiom different 
sorts of grain, and also from potatoes. The 
manner of preparing it is very simple. 

SICILY. 

Eruption of Mount Etna.—October 27. 
Several mouths opened on the eastern side of 
this mountain ; these openings, situate al- 
most in the same line, and at equal distances, 
presented to the eye a spectacle the most ime 
posing, — torreats of burning matter, dis- 
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charged with the greatest force from the in- 
terior of the volcano, illuminated the hori- 
zon toa great distance. One of these aper- 
tures was a considerable distance from all the 
others. The former was about 300 toises 
beneath the crater, and about one mile from 
the point called Gamel Laco ; five others were 
situate in a line in the direction of the Valley 
of Oxen (del Bové). The eruption of these last 
five continued the whole night; an immense 
quantity of matter was discharged from them, 
which was driven to considerable distances. 
They, however, ceased the following day to 
cast forth any lava. The first aperture con- 
tinued on the 15th of December, to emit 
torrents of fire; and, even at tlie time when 
this mouth had the appearance of being 
closed, there suddenly issued from it clouds of 
ashes, which descended in the form of rain 
upon the city of Caiania and iis envirous, 
and upon the fields situated at a very great 
distance. ‘The current of the lava was. still 
very slow, inasmuch as in the space of nine 
days it had scarcely passed over three miles, 
aud had only reached the rock. called del/a 
Capra (of the Goats). A roaring, resembling 
that of the sea in the midst of a tempest, was 
heard in the interior of the mountain. This 
sound, accompanied from time to time with 
creadful explosions resembling thunder, re- 
echoed throughout the vallies, and spread 
terror onevery side. Such was the state of 
Mount Etna on the 18th December, when 
the eruption still continued. 


Ancient Church burnt.—The magnificent 
church of Montereale, near Palermo, was 
burnt to the ground on the Lith of Novem- 
ber. It was an antique structure, and con- 
taincd mauy curious monuments of ancient 
kings. Theentrails of St. Louis, who died 
before Tunis, and whose body was conveyed 
to France, were deposited in it. 

Gigantic Skeleton. — An Italian journal 
mentions, thatin July last, the skeleton of a 
man, ten feet three inches gh, was dug up 
in the valley of Mazara, in Sicily, Human 
skeletons, of gigantic size, have heretofore 
been found in the same spot. 


SPAIN. 


Disposition of the respectalle People. — 
Intercepted Jetrer from General Bonnet.— 
*« Monsieur Geueral,—The publicity of the 
expedition against the Asturias, has caused a 
great number of the inhabitanis to emigrate, 
and to carry off with them the greater part of 
the corn, which renders my situation by no 
means agreeable. The arsenal is entirely 
empty, without ammunition of any kind: 
there are no magazines of provisions of any 
sort in the interior. The lower orders have 
alone remained, and all the people of property 
have emigrated.—I have the honor, &c. 

** Oviedo, Nov. 14. Bonner.” 


Olservanda Externa,—Spain. 
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Morla, the Traitor. —Don Thomas Morla, 
formerly Governor of Cadiz, supposed to be 
slain in battle long ago, died lately at Madrid, 

Ridiculous Arrét of King Joseph.—The 
following decree has been inserted in the Ma- 
drid Gazette, establishing regulations for the 
trade to India, distinguishing the persons to 
be concerned init. Its folly and absurdity 
have excited much laughter :—*¢ In our palace 
of Madrid, Ist Oct. 1811. I, Joseph Nas 
poleon, by the grace of God and by the con. 
stitution, king of Spain and of the Indies, 
decree as follows:—Art. 1. No liceaces will 
be granted for trade to the Indies, excepting 
to persons known and respected.—2. Such as 
acquire licences for that purpose, are to give 
testimony to the satisfaction of the respective 
governors, that they have accomplished the 
voyage and fulfilled the requisites in their re- 
gisters.—3. Such as hold commerce with the 
Indies must shew that they have houses esta- 
blished there, or interests connected wich that 
trade.—4, Our minister of the interior is 
charged with the executon of this cecree. 

I, the King. 


M. Luts pe Urquiso, Secretary of State. 


The following proclamations appear to he so 
judicious, so honest, so honourable, and so 
pious, that we think them well entitled to a 
place in our work, as creditable to the Ge- 
neral who issued them, and to the nation in 
whose service he is an officer. 


Proclamation of Gen. Copons to the Inhali- 
tants of Tarifa, on the approach of tie 
to attack that town. 


«¢ Tnhabitants of Tarifa, the enemy is ap- 
proaching this place with numerous forces, 
with the intention of taking it. When they 
began their movement I was in the lines of 
Gibraltar with the commandant of that 
camp, Don Franciscos Ballasteros, and with 
his conseut returned with my troops to the 
allies, to assist in your defence. The Supreme 
Government have charged me with this, 
and I could not do justice to that confidence, 
nor to my Spanish sentiments, if I did not 
defend it to the greatest possible extremity. 
If fate should be more propitious to the 
enemy than me, I hope that in entering this 
place they will only find the ruins of its 
buildings, and not have an inch of ground 
upon which they can conveniently establish 
themselves. My heart dictates according to 
what it feels, and therefore I desire you 
should not experience the dangers with which 
you are threatened. Go with your property 
to Algeciras, Gibraltar, or Ceuta, because 
your remaining in this place will be attended 
with much pain to me, as my duty will com- 
pel me to pay no attention to your privations 
and sufferings.” 
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Proclamation to the inhabitants of Tarifa, 
by the Governor Don Francisco de Copons, 
after the defeat and retreat of the 
enemy. 

‘© The day is arrived when your hearts 
may respire; 10,000 combattants of the 
enemy who were before this place, have 
abandoned, with disgrace, the attempt to 
take it, afler seventeen days’ siege, and seven 
with an open breach, from which they were 
repulsed in an assault which they gave. 
Neither the valour of the troops who defended 
the place, nor ay efforts, would have sufficed 
to obtain this triuinph over the enemy, which 
has been gained by their retreat, leaving in 
their batteries, four cannon, sixteen-pounders, 
three 12 pounders, two 9 inch howitzers, the 
greater part of their park, and a considerable 
number of prisoners in our power, if the 
powerful hand of the Supreme Being had 
not assisted me. 

“ Retarn to your houses, take rest afier 
your fatigues, and to-morrow repair to the 
temple, where Ze Deum shall be sung in 
thanksgiving. 

Francisco De Copons.” 

“ Tarifa, Jan. 5.” 

SWEDEN. 

Gain consumed in Distillery. —Stock- 
holm, Dec. 20. It is calculated that by 
means of the general permission granted for 
the distillation of brandy, there is consumed 
anoually to the amount of 415,380 tons of 
giuin, for that object solely. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Remarkable Shallowness of Waters. —Lin- 
dau, Oct. 25. The oldest persons in our 
town do not recollect to have ever seen the 
waters of the Lake of Constance so low as 
they have been during some mouths past ; in- 
tomuch that the passage from the Continent 
into the island on which our town stands 
mizht almost be made on foot. The present 
shallowness of the waters is uot comparable to 
thatin 1520. The Rhineand al! the rivers that 
fall into the Lake offer the same phenomenon. 
—Compare Panorama, Vol. X. p. 1118.” 

Interested Conversions forbidden. — Fri- 
buigh, Oct. 16. The lesser Council of this Can- 
ton has published a decree, importing that — 
** Many persons without profession and with- 
out means of subsistence, endeavour to obtain 
a settlement in this Canton by means of a 
conversion to the Catholic religion; a con- 
version at best equivocal, founded on temporal 
interest, and which, while useless to religion, 
injures the state by bardening it with paupers. 
It is become necessary to putan end to that 
indiscreet zeal, which daily avgments the 
number of these proselytes. It is therefore 
forbidden to every ecclesiastic to accept any ab- 
juration of heresy without a previous authority 
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from the lesser Council. Tnis authority will 
not be given, till after the person who abjures 
sha!l have proved that he possesses legal means 
of subsistence. ‘hose who, without such 
authority, participate in any conversion to the 
Catholic religion, are declared responsible for 
every and all the burdens that may follow 
therefrom on the Canton, as well as for all the 
obligations contracted towards the new con- 
vert, and his fa:nily or descendants.” 


TENERIFFE. 

Yellow Fever: Ravages of.— Advices from 
Teneriffe to the 19th of Noveuiber, comma. 
nicate particulars of the ravages of the yellow 
fever. ‘That dreadful disorder first made its 
appearance October 4, at Port Orotava; the 
merchants and principal residents immediately 
fled to the country in the greatest consternation, 
abandoning every thing. The disease had, for 
upwards of a ‘month previously, been very 
fatal in. Grand Canary. In Orotava more 
than 5v0 persons had fallen victims to it, out 
of 3,000, which comprised the whole popu- 
lation. The fever continued to rage with 
violence when the Jast accounts came away. 
At Grand Canary, upwards of 3,000 had 
perished. At Santa Cruz, its progress had 
been less destructive, owing to the greater 
part of the inhabitants having previously 
been affected by it. Rain was mach wanted 
to cool the air; there having been none since 
the fever commenced, and the weather was 
hot alaost to suffocation. ‘To add to the mis 
fortunes of the people, the island has been 
twice visited by a scorching wind from the 
desert of Barbary, bringing with it clouds 
of locusts which devoured every atom of 
vegetation. 

TURKEY. 

Turkish Law of Inheritance. — A recent 
Vienna journal contains the following in- 
teresting note on the imperial house which 
governs the Turkish empire. ‘The race of 
Osmautis, which has produced 29 monarchs, 
206 grand signiors, and 21 Caliphs, appears 
to be near its end. Sultan Mahmud, now 
reigning, was born July 20, 1785, and is the 
last branch of his family. ‘The Mahometan 
law directs that a Caliph who has been seven 
years on the throue, without having an heir, 
should quit his sovereignty, and return toa 
private state. Before he has been half that 
time a sovereign, Sultan Mahmoud has tais- 
ed the hopes of his people that the race of 
Othinan will not become extinct. April 19, 
one of his women was delivered of a daugh- 
ter, who received the name of Sultaness Fati« 
ma. Another of his favorites is pregnant ; 
and the Sultan, with his people, are anxious. 
ly hoping for a son. 


*,* Their wishes have since been answers 
ed ; and a prince born. 
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Excursion of the Wehalees.—The Weha- 


bees, during the month of July, made another 
incursion towards Bagdad, taking the depth 
of the desert to Hillah, They surprized a 
Persian caravan which was going to Mesched 
Alf, massacred 350 persons, and made a rich 
booty. The Pacha of Bagdad marched agains: 
them; boat they had retired into the desert 
American Merchant Vessels. — Smyrna, 
Aug. 17. Two American merchant vessels 
Jately arrived here. As the United States 
have no treaty with the Porte, those ships 
hoisted the English flag, in order to obtain 
sdmission into the port. But, on the repre- 
sentations of the English factors, who were 
displeased to see foreigners make use of their 
national flag in order to deprive them of a 
part of their commerce, which is not too flon- 
rishing, the English Consul forbad them from 
using the British colonrs, ahd informed the 
eustom-honse that tho-e vessels were not of 
his vation. ‘This information aceordins'y sub- 
jected the Americans to the usual ‘Turkish 
demands: 8 or Q per cent. as custom-house 
duties were immediately Jaid on their cargoes, 
tstead of 3. which are paid by the English. 
They then threatened to return without break- 
ing bulk : at length they were allowed to land 
on paving 4 pér cent. But scarcely had they 
emptied their hold, when the officers seized 
six barrels of indigo, which the owners will 
find some difficulty in getting restored, or 
payment of any kind made im return. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
Fis Majesty's Hea th.—The Report of the 


Commitee of the House of Lords, appointed 
to examine his majesty’s physicians, is print- 
ed. It does not differ in substance from that 
of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons.—Dr. Heberden considers his majesty’s 
recovery improbable, but not hopeless. He 
does not expect the king will recover. —Dr. 
Menro considers the present mental state of his 
majesty insane, his recovery very improbable, 
but he does not entively despair.—Dr. Sim- 
mons says, that his majesty’s mental health 
is much deranged, his recovery improbable, 
but not hopeless.—Dr. John Willis says, 
that his majesty’s mental health is ina high 
degree of derangement, and his recovery very 
improbable, but not impossible ; has not an 
expectation of recovery.—Dr. Baillie states, 
that within the last two or three days (the 
examination was on the 14th) his majesty’s 
mind has been ‘entirely Jost in error; does 
not expect recovery.—Sir TH. Halford deems 
recovery very improbable.—Dr. R. Willis 
edusiders recovery all but impossible. 

Prayer jor the hing. —New Form of 
Prayer, to be continued during his Majesty's 


present indis) osition :— 


Observanda Interna,—His Majesty's Health. 
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O God, who commandest us when 
we are in trouble to open our hearts, and 
‘to tell out our sorrows unto Thee in 
orayer, and dost promise to listen with 
compassion to our humble supplications, 
give ws grace so to approach Thee that 
we offead not in word or thought. Pat 
away from us every impatient imagination, 
prevent every unworthy petition. Let not 
our prayers assume the language of complaint, 
nor our sorrows the character of despair. Upon 
Thee, O God, and npon the multitude of Thy 
mercies, we repose our grief, as we rest our 
hope. Restore, we implore Thee, our beloved 
Sovereign to his family, and to his people.— 
And whether it shall seein fit to Thine uner- 
ring wisdom presently to remove from us this 
great calamity with which we are afflicted, or 
sull to suspend it over us, dispose us, under 
every dispensation of ‘Thy will, patiently to 
adore Thy inserutable Providence, and to 
bless Thy holy name for ever and ever. These 
prayers and supplications we humbly offer 
up to the throne of graee, in the name 
and through the mediation of our Lord 
and Suviour Jesus Christ —Amen.” 

Religious Irritation.—It gives us great pam 
to announce the preva/ence and farther spread 
of differences on religious matters which all 
good people had hoped were for ever laid at 
rest. Jt exhibits am extraordinary spectacles 
delightfal: perhaps to Infidels, and to Jews, 
Turks and Pagans ; but not to any who de- 
sire the real promotion of virtue and piety. 
Happily these irritations are not the genuine 
offspring of the gospel, but of certain false 
ideas and human interferences. We merely 
record facts to which the attention of the 
community is likely to be drawn. 


At the Quarter Sessions, held at Spilsby 
Jan. 17th, the magistrates refused to admi- 
nister the oaths to the Rev. Abraham Crab- 
tree, minister in the Methodist connection, 
appointed by their annual conference, and 
respectably recommended as a fit and proper 
person for the office. This gentleman (in con- 
junction with two others) is a minister stated- 
/y preaching and officiating to very large con- 
gregations at Horneastle, Alford, Langham- 
row, and other chapels adjacent. The ma- 
gistrates, it is said, refused the application on 
the ground of a decision recently made in the 
Court of King’s Bench. ‘ 

At the Quarter Sessions held at New Mal- 
ton last week, seven persons in the Methodist 
connection applied for licences to preach, 
which the court refused, none of them being 
appointed lo preach to a specific congrega- 
tion. 

Leeps Sesstons.—The Toleration Act.— 
Mr. Robert Wood, a preacher in the Me- 
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Passage on Biackfriars and Westminsier 
Bridges. —The wuimber of persons that traverse 
the Strand in one day exceeds three hundre 
thousand. Personsstationed on Black friars ancl 
Westminster bridges, by frequent and accu- 
rate counting, have ascertained that ahove 
twenty-six thousand people use the former, 
and éwenty-thousand the latier bridge, every 
day, on an average. The bridge at Putney 
has occasionaliy received toll of sixteen hun 
dred persons in one day; and pays 40 per 
cent. per annum upon the capital of the 
company. 


Contract Prices and Selling Prices of 


Lottery Tickets, from the Year 1803 to the 
Year 1811, 
Contract Price. Selling Price. 
June, 1803. R1£16 16 0 
First Lottery, 1804 415 6; 7 
Second ditto. 
Third 1804, in 1305 
First for i805 , 
Second ditto . 
Third ditto. 
First for 1806 
Second . 
First for 1807. 
Second , 
Third . 
Fourth . 
First for 1808 
Second . 
First for 1809 
Second . . 
Third . . 
First for 1810 . 
Second 18 
1 
First for i8it 615 21 0 

Symploms of Starvation, Anno Domini 
1812.—Norfolk to wit. — Although there 
were six large coaches and caravans, each 
drawn by six horses, laden with Christmas pre- 
sents of game and poultry, for London, they 
were not sufficient to convey all the packages 
that were brought to the coach-oflices of Nor- 
wich on Saturday and Sunday, Dec.¢l. At 
the Expedition-office, on the Saturday, nine 
hundred parcels were booked. 

Swedish Turnip Roots preserved.—An im- 
portant fact has been ascertained by a Norfolk 
Brazier, respecting the Swedish turnip.  Af- 
ter saving some part of his crop for seed, on 
peas up the roots or apples to throw away, 

e discovered that they were sound and nutri- 
tious, and notwithstanding the time of the 
year, when the seed was gathering, his horses 
and other cattle fed on them with great avi- 
dity. 

Potatoes —A most remarkable proof of 
the wonderful fecundity of this useful vege- 
table was shewn by Mr. Hoar, of Bromn- 
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ton, npon his farm (which is rather of alight 
and shattery soil) called Barnsole, in the pae 
rish of Gillingham, near Chatham, Kent, 
which be thinks worthy te attention of fare 
mers and agticulturists. In bis grow) of 
potatoes, in 1810, be accidensally me: with 
one tbat appeared to be of av extraord! vary 
size; he examined and wetzhel it, and touud 
it to contain Of eves ors ts, and to weigh 
4lb. '00z. from this circumstance he was tne 
duced to plant and.eultivate by itself, to see 
what it would produce ; which tn the folfow- 
ing season was fally 6£ bushels (390 lbs.) 
at GUlb. per bustrel , these potatoes containing 
7,050 eyes or sets, which he avain planted, 
and in the last month dug up the produce, 
which proved to be the wonderful quantity of 
5474 bushels, weighing 20,850Ib. of 
this growth are of an astonishing sige, weigh- 
ing from four to five pounds each, 25 of them 
weighed 100lb. and one in particular 519. 
3oz. 

Decreased Value of Rabbits and Warrens. 
—The value of hare aud rabbit skins having 
fallen one-half, in consequence of a method 
having been discovered of using wool in the 
manufacture of hats, the proprietors of many 
warrens in the country are about to discon- 
tinue them, and convert the land to other 
purposes. 

Antient Cedar fallen.—The fine cedar- 
tree, at Welling, in Kent, supposed to be 
the largest in Kngiand, was blown down sa 
a gale of wind on Thursday, Dee 26. 

Method of making the Otrah of Roses.— 
Take a very large glazed earthen or stone jar, 
or a large wooden cask ; fill it with the leaves 
of the Rowers of roses, very well picked and 
freed from seeds and stalks; pour on then as 
mach clear spring water as will cover them, 
and set the vessel in the san, in the morning 
at sun-rise, and let it stand till evening, then 
take itinto the house for the night ; expose 
it in this mauner for six or seven successive 
days, and at the end of the third or fourth 
day, a number of particles of fine yellow oily 
matter will floaton the surface, which, in 
two or three days more will gather into a 
scum, which is the Ottah of Roses ; this is 
taken up by some cotton tied to the end of a 
piece of stick, and squeezed with the finger 
and thumb into a small phial, which is ime 
mediately well stopped, and this is repeated 
for several successive evenings, or while a 
of this fine essential oil rises to the surface 
the water. 

Oak Tree.—The following are the dimen- 
sions of the largest oak-tree ever cut down in 
thiskingdom. It grew in the parish of Bas- 
saleg, Monmouthshire, about four miles from 
Newport, near the Canal; was fe ted last year, 
and was purchased by Mc. Harrison :—The 
trunk (10 feet in girth) measured 473 feet; 
12 ay cespectively, 60, 100, 355, 452, 
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235, 113, 23, 156, 84, 70, 89, and 75 feet: 
altogether 2302 feet of sound timber; dead 
limbs 126 feet timber,—making a total of 
2428 feet of timber:—and it required the la- 
bour of four men, for twenty days, to fell 
the tree and strip the bark! 


Ardent Spirits, baneful effects of, 0 the 
minds of the ill-designing.—The attention 
of the public has lately been called to the 
mischiefs arising from the excessive use of 
spirituous liquors. [tis universally admitted 
that the state of inflammatio to which the 
body and mind of thieves, robbers, and mur- 
derers are excited is absolutely necessary to 
evable them to execute their diabolical de- 
signs. i therefore, it were possible to de- 
prive them of the means of such excess, and 
to restrict the habit of drinking formed by 
such persons to so much as shall leave their 
rational powers unaffected, it might be hoped 
that such dreadful villainies as have lately ter- 
rified the public would be avoided. The 
following list and observations have lately 
been circulated in the metropolis. 


Olservanda Interna.—Ardent Spirits, baneful Effects of. 


Public Houses and Dram Shops. 
In the City of London............... 825 
City and Liberty of Westminster... 997 
Tower 
Lower 43 


Holborn 759 
Finsbury 393 
‘Kensington 258 
Tn the vill d places in th pes 

n the villages aud places in the 
neighbourhood of town....... . } 766 
6000 


The above return was made in 1794, seven- 
teen years ago, and it is supposed they have 
increased about ¢hree hundred since that pe- 
riod ; and when it is considered, upon a 
moderate calculation, that not less than five 
hundred thousand of his Majesty's subjects, 
including women and children, and of these 
the chief part of the lower classes of the peo- 
ple, who are more particularly pescepiitile of 
those bad impressions which arise from evil 
examples, and the mixture of vicious and 
profligate characters, resort occasionally to 
these places ; of how much consequence is it 
to the best interests of society, that infinite 
attention should be bestowed upon whatever 
has a tendency to render these public incon- 
veniencies respectable and useful, and to pre- 
vent their being prostituted to purposes of 
mischief and depravity ? 

Advantageous mode of cultivating Onions. 
——By a particular mode of culture, the onion 
in this country may be grown nearly in form 
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and size like those from Spain and Portugal. 
The seeds of the Spanish or Portugal onion 
should for this purpose be sown at the usual 
period in the spring, very thickly, and ina 
poor soil, under the shade of apple or pear 
trees. In the autumn the bulbs will not be 
much larger than pease, when they should 
be taken from the soil and preserved until the 
succeeding spring, and then planted at some 
distance from each other ina good soil, and 
exposed to the sun. The bulbs will often ex. 
ceed five inches in diameter, and will keep 
throughout the winter much better than those 
cultivated in the usual manner. 
Russian Terrier.—About five years ago, 
the Captain of a Russian vessel lying in Dub- 
lin harbour, frequented the Roscius Tavern, 
in Fownes’ Street, accompanied by a dog of 
the terrier kind, which he had brought over 
with him. Being most unexpectedly com- 
‘e to sail, the dog was left behind ; and 
aving diligently explored all the quays, even 
to the Pigeon-house, he returned to the Ros- 
cius, where he met Mr. Cornellys, the vete- 
ran comic actor, who received him with much 
humanity, and still continues to supply his 
wants, Although very infirm, and 
blind from age, and we may safely add, ariel, 
the creature still makes occasional visits to the 
quays, the docks, and Ringsend, and was a 
well-known passenger in the ferry-boats that 
used to ply at the latter-place before the 
erection of the wooden bridges. The boate 
men being acquainted with his story, admit- 
ted him free; and it was truly sticting to 
behold his eager enquiries (as we may almost 
admit the term) afier his beloved ‘master! 
In this affectionate search he carefully exas 
mines all those places where it is supposed his 
master had occasionally stopped ; and it is no 
less remarkable than true, that he appears to 
distinguish the foreign vessels—always going 
en board and minutely mspeciing them, par- 
ticularly those from Denmark or Sweden, 
while he uniformly passes by our own, or 
those from Britain. The gratitude of the 
canine species is so frequently recorded, that 
we should not mention this amiable trait, 
as conspicuous in our present subject, did 
we not think that it deserves particular no- 
tice. Sensible of the obligations he owes 
Mr. Cornellys, he never meets him but what 
he offers his paw fora friendly shake, and if 
it_ Was not accepted, would neither eat nor 
drink, fearful that his benefactor might be 
displeased with him. When he goes to the 
Roscius, and does not see Mr. Cornellys, he 
proceeds to the Shakespeare, in Cope-street 
where he waits his coming; and at both 
those houses he is a frequent visitor, He is 
allowed by the best judges to be of a most va- 
luable breed ; and to have been a remarkably 
fine dog in the early part of his life. 
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POETRY. 
LINES 
ON THE 


DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON, C. J. FOX. 


Suggested whilst attending his Interment in 


_ Westminster Abbey. 
By I. J. Satter, Esg. 


Britons !-who freedom’s sacred name, revere ; 

Britons !—to whom your charter'd rights are dear ; 

Now bend, in silent sorrow, o'er His grave, 

Who liv’d their guardian, and who died their slave! 

The watchful patriot, woose unceasing care, 

Upheld his drooping country trom despair : 

The people’s friend, whose comprehensive mind 

Embrac’d the interests of all human kind! 

Alas! he adds to this sepulchral dome,— 

Valour and Virtue’s consecrated home,— 

Transcendent lustre, by his hallow’d name: 

Here rests his lifeless corse here lives his death- 
less fame : 

Respect and reverence, here, attend his bier: 

Respect and reverence, will not leave him here 3 

No!—future Britons will, his loss, deplore ; 

And deeply feel that Fox exists no more! 

Will long reflect, whilst sighing o'er his tomb, 

On his past troubles, and their own to come. 

Freedom’s great champion !—on this crowd look 
down ; 

View the mute homage, to thy virtues shewn : 

The people’s voluntary tribute, paid,— 

Best, purest, incense !—to thy awful shade! 


NIGHT REFLECTION IN CAMP, 
By an Officer in the Serviceof the E. I. C. on 
Duty in India. 
The evening gun proclaims the close of day, 
The nightly picquets to their posts retire ; 
And sternly challenge all who pass their way, 
Nor quit their watchful stand till morning fire. 
Save, where in yonder tent together met, 
Upon the fatness of the land to dine, 
Staff, Captain, Sub, their thirsty whistles wet, 
And lose each care midst good roast beef and 
wine, 


In front, the murder-breathing burnished arms, 
Are now arranged in many glittering piles ; 

To rest, till trumpets sound the harsh alarms, 
Orin the East the ruddy morning smiles. 


But now the hours of deepest midnight reign ; 
Pale o'er each tent the moon her lustre throws 5 
No longer wine inspires a jovial strain ; 
In balmy sleep each warrior finds repose. 
In Morpheus’ arms each British exile lies, 
Unconscious of the ills of those who roam 5 
While ever busy waken’d Fancy flies, 
And in idea tastes the joys of home. 


But ah, no home nor haunts of youthful days, 
Delight the wanderers on Indostan’s shore 5 

They roam no longer o’er the broom-clad braes, | 
The converse of their friends enjoy no more, 


No more the cheerful lark at early dawn, 

Or heav’nly blackbird from her lonely bower, 
Invite them forth, to tread the dewy lawn, 

And taste the sweetness of the morning hour, 


No more at winter’s eve they now retire, 
While rages wild the wintry storm abroad, 

Where happy circles form around the fire ; 
Their native fond remembered first abodes 


Perhaps, remote, unfriended here may lie, 
Some bosoms formed with purest love to move ; 
Some, who entangled in the guardian-tie, 
The faithful husband, and the friend would 
prove. 


IMPROMPTU ON SOME LATE BEASTLY PER® 
FORMANCES AT A FEW OF OUR PUBLIC 
THEATRES. 

How chang’d the stage, the diffrence how wide 

From days of yore! Horses new act, and actors 

ride ; 

E’en Quadrupeds are taught to play the fiddle, 

And Elephants defile the stage with pid--le f 

While Camels too, upon their knees must fall 

To rise upon their legs again—THaT’s aLL! 

ELEPHANTUS. 
ANOTHER. 

While many Beasts with but rwo legs are found, 

Who thrive upon the Stage’s slipp’ry ground, 

‘Tis monstrous harsh, in this enlightened age, 

To furce these four legg’d beasts upon the Stage! 

Tussris. 
T2 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Feb. 26, 1812. 

The most interesting feature of the present 
article is, the termination of the restrictions 
on the Prince Regent, with H. R. H's. com- 

lete possession of the powers of government. 
The first acts of a new reign are always 
watched with great atiention. The following 
letters were preparatory to this event. 


Letter from his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent to the Duke of York, and Answer 
Jrom Earl Grey and Lord Grenville. 


My dearest Brother,—As the restrictions 
on the exercise of the Royal Authority will 
shorily expire, when 1 must make my ar- 
rangements for the future Administration of 
tie powers with which Tam invested, J think 
ii fight 16 communicate to you those senti- 
meats which | was withheld from expressing 
at an earlier period of the Session, by my 
earsest desire, that the expected motion on 
toe offairs of Ireland might undergo the 
discussion of Parliaaent, unmixed 
with any other consideration. 

I think it hardly necessary to call your re- 
collection to the recent circumstances under 
which [assumed the authority delegated to 
by Parliament. Ata moment of unex- 
aupled difficulty and danger, was called 
oon to mike a selection of persons to whom 
T should entrast the functions of the Execu- 
ti Government. 

My sense of duty to our Royal Father 
solely decided that choice ; and every private 
feeling gave way to considerations which ad- 
mitted of no doubt or hesitation. J trust I 
acted in that respect as the genuine represen- 
tative of the august Person whose fuactions 
I was appointed to discharge ; and 1 have the 
satisfaction of knowlug, that such was the 
Opinion of persons, for whose jadgment and 
honourable principles 1 entertain the highest 
Tespect. 

In various instances, as you well know, 
where the law of the last Session left me at 
full liberty, 1 waved any personal gratifica- 
tion, in order that bis Majesty mizht resuine, 
on his restoration to health, every power and 
prerogative belonging to his Crown. 1 cer- 
tainly am_ the last person in the kingdom to 
whom it can be permitted to despair of our 
Royal Father's recovery. 

A new era is now arrived, and I cannot 
bat reflect with satisfaction, on the events 
which have distinguished the short period of 
my restricted Regency. Ins'ead of suffering 
in the loss of any of her possessions, by the 
pantie force which has becn employed 
against them, Great Britain has added most 
ii portant acquisitions to her Empire. The 
Netional Faith has beea preserved inviolate 
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towards our Allies; and if character is 
streng'h, as applied toa nation, the imereas. 
ed aud increasing reputation of his Majesty's 
arms will shew to the Nations of the Conti- 
nent how much they may still achieve when 
animated by a glorious spirit of resistance to 
a foreign yoke. In the critical situation of 
the war in the Peninsula, I shall be most 
anxious to avoid any measure which ean lead 
my Allies to suppose that 1 mean to depart 
from the present system. Perseverance alone 
can achieve the great object in question ; 
and [ cannot withhold my approbation from 
those who have honourably distinguished 
themselves in support of it. J have no predi- 
lectivns to indulge—no resentments to gratify 
—no objects to attain, but such as are com. 
mon to the whole Empire. If such is the 
leading principle of my conduct—and | can 
appeal to the past in evidence of what the 
future will be—I flatter myself I shall meet 
with the support of Parliament, and of a 
candid and enlightened nation. 

Having made this communication of my 
seninmenis in this new and extraordinary 
crisis of our affairs, I cannot conclude withe 
ont expressing the grat fication I should feel, 
if some of those persons with whonr the early 
habits of my public life were formed, would 
strengthen my hands, and constitute a_ part 
of wy Government. With such support, 
and aided by a vigorons and united Adminis. 
tration, formed on the most liberal basis, I 
shall look with additional confidence to a | 
prosperous issue of the most arduous contest , 
in which Great Britain was ever engaged. 
You are authorized to communicate these 
sentiments to Lord Grey, who, 1 have no 
doubt, will make them known to Lord 
Grenville. 

I am always, my dearest Frederick, your 
affectionate Brother, 

(Signed) GEORGE, P. R. 
Carilton-House, Feb. 13, 1812. 

P. S. I shall send a copy of this letter im- 

mediately to Mr. Perceval. 


February 15, 1812. 

Sir—We beg leave most humbly to express 
to your Royal Highness our dutiful acknow- 
ledgments for the gracious aud condescending 
manner in which you have had the goodness 
to communicate to us the letter of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, on the subject 
of the arrangemeuts to be now made for the 
future Administration of the public affairs; 
and we take the liberty of availing ourselves 
of your gracious permission, to address to 
your Royal Highness in this form what has 
occurred to us in consequence of that commu- 
nication. The Prince Regent, after expres 
sing to your Royal Highness in that letter his 
sentiments on various public matters, has, 19 
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the concluding paragraph, condescended to 
intimate his wish that some of those persons 
« with whom the early habits of his public 
*© life were formed, would strengihen his 
** Royal Highness’s hands, and constitute a 
* part of his Government:” and his Royal 
Highness is pleased to add, ** that with such 
«* support, vided by a vigorous and united 
* Adminisirauon, formed on the most li- 
* beral basis, he would look with additional 
“* confidence to a prosperous issue of the 
most arduous contest which Great Bri- 
“* tain has ever been engaged.” On the other 
parts of his Royal Highness’s letter we do not 
presume to offer any observations ; but in the 
concluding paragraph, in so far as we may 
venture to suppose ourselves included in the 
gracious wish which it expresses, we owe it, 
in obedience and duty to his Royal Highness, 
to explain ourselves with fiankness and since- 
rity. We beg leave most earnestly to assure 
his Royal Highness, that no suerifices, except 
those of honour and duty, could appear to 
us too great to be made, for the purpose of 
healing the divisions of our country, and 
uniting both its Government and its People. 
All personal exclusion we entirely disclaim : 
we rest on public measures ; and it is on this 
ground alone that we must express, without 
reserve, the impossibility of our uniting with 
the present Government. Our differences of 
opinion are too many and too important to 
admit of such an union. His Royal Highness 
will, we ase confident, do us the justice to 
remember, that we have twice already acted 
on this impression ; in} 800, on the proposition 
then made to us under his Majesty's authori- 
ty; and last year, when his Royal Highness 
was pleased to require our advice respecting 
the formation of a new Government. The 
reasups which we then humbly submitted to 
him are strevgihened by the increasing dan- 
gers of the times, nor has there, down to this 
moment, aj peared even any approximation 
towards such an agreement of opinion on the 
public interests, as can alone form a basis for 
the honourable wuion of parties previously 
opposed to each other. Into the detail of 
these diflerences we are unwilling to enter ; 
they embrace almost all the leading features 
of the present policy of the Empire ; but his 
Royal Highness has, himseif, been pleased 
to advert to the Jate deliberations of Parlia- 
ment on the affairs of Ireland. This is a 
subject, above all others, important ip itself, 
and connected with the most pressing dan- 
gers. Far from concuiring in the sentiments 
which his Majesty's Ministers have, on that 
oceasion, so receutiy expressed, we encertain 
opinions direely oppose: we are firmly 
persuaded of the necessity of a total change 
In the present syscem of Government in that 
countn, and of the immediate repeal of 
those civil disabilities under which so large a 
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portion of his Majesty's subjects still labour 
on account of their religious opinions. To 
recommend to Parliament this repeal, is the 
first advice which it would be our duty to offer 
to his Royal Highness; nor could we, cven 
for the shortest tine, make ourselves respons 
sible for any farther delay in the proposal of 
a measure, without which we could entertain 
no hope of rendering ourselves useful to his 
Royal Highness, or to ou: Country. We 
have only therefore further to beg your Royal 
Highness to lay before his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, the expression of our 
humble duty, and the sincere and respectful 
assurance of our earnest wishes for whatever 
may best promote the ease, honour, and ad 
vantage of his Royal Highwess’s Government, 
and the success of his epdeavours for the pubs 
lic welfare. We have the honour tobe, &c. 
(Signed) Grey. 
GRENVILLE. 
To his Royal Highness the Duke of Yirk. 


From this answer it appears, that unless 
Lords Grey and Grenville can occupy the 
entire government, they totally decline office. 
We inter, that they do not consider the realin 
as in critical circumstances ; for then they 
would,—we are morally certain — recolleet 
the excellent counsel of the immortal Nelson: 
‘© England expects EVERY MAN to do his 
duty.” 

As the Catholic question serves the purpose 
of a stumbling block in politics, it may take 
the second place in pointof importance. We 
have repeatedly stated our opinion that the 
Catholics have pursued an injudicious line of 
policy. They have bullied John Bull when 
they ought to have stroaked him down gene 
tly: they have both-eared him with their 
numbers, their prowess, &e. Ke. forgetung 
that he can be offended with 
vice, as well as other folks. By the bye, we 
take this opportunity of stating as a fact, 
known to us, that certain Dissenters, are cite 
culating very widely, petitions for signature, 
desiring ¢heir emancipation :—without, as we 
believe—their proceedings Letng so much as 
known to the general Lody.” 

We could be glad to report that all riots 
and damage-doing had ceased in our manuface 
turing districts: we hope it is nearly over; 
but we have our anxieties, 

Spain aay come near. Tt will be recol- 
lected that long ago we tock the liberty of 
hinting at the Duke de I'Infantado as the pere 
son most likely to save bis country. ‘That 
nobleman is now appointed principal in the 
Reger.cy : whether the time is gone by, we 
do not preiend to conjcetare , but, that the 
Cortes are, at length, though late, arrived at 
the sane opinion as cannot but 
give us seznib ¢ pleasure. Perhaps his having 
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been ambassador to England may make a- 
mends for the delay in his appointment. 

Lord Wellington has stepped out of his 
her to take Ciudad Rodrigo from the 

rench. He has thereby deprived the French 
army of a battering train: he has interrupted 
their communications ; and he has begun the 
campaign early, by quitting the defensive 
and striking a bold stroke.—The Moniteur 
and the Chronicle confess they ‘* know not 
what to think of it: we know very well 
what to think of it. The subsequent silence 
speaks very audibly. 

The first' act of H. R. free pleasure 
has been to create Lord Wellington an Earl, 
and to bestow honours on the English gene- 
rals serving in Spain.—He has also applied to 
parliament for increasing Lord W's. peusion : 
the motion would have passed unanimously, 
but for the opposition of Sir Francis Burdett, 
who thought the French General Suchet was 
the more deserving officer of the two: and 
truly so he is, if burning of towns, and mas- 
sacreing of their inhabitants may be taken as 
yecommendations.* 


In Sicily the English interests have prevail- 
ed.—The Queen who was governor-general, 
or rather King, is suffering under a malady, 
and is retired: the King could not re/ire, 
because he never came forward. _The Prince 
Royal is Vicario Generale: or Prince Re- 
gent: so for once, Buonaparte is foiled at his 
own weapons; for certainly there existed a 
Corsican conspiracy, for the admission of 
Murat into Sicily. 

We hinted in our last, that the unquali- 
fied report of peace between ‘Turkey and 
Russia, stood in need of confirmation, a the 
exchange of ratifications: that sanction has 
not been given. There is no peace, yet; 
but we hope, nevertheless, it is in progress. 


- Russia, has a game to play that increases 
in difficulty. However, in the mean while 
she keeps a vast portion of the Gallic army in 
the north, which essentially serves the inter- 
est of Spain in the south. 

Reports have stated a peace between Bri- 
tain and Sweden: we should have confined 
our opinion to a proper understanding ; as the 
pyrene of peace, perhaps; but that it will 

published, must be left to proof. 


We areso angry with the British drinkers 


of French claret, that we incline to banish 
‘them to the Scil/y islands; where they shall 


* For this monster’s exploits see accounts 
of his horsible revolutionary performances in 
Languedoc, in Bedouin in the Comtat Ve- 
naissio, under Maignet in 1792: and lately 
in Tarragona, and Valencia. ‘These.—these 
barbarities are the merits of Suchet!!! 
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be allowed for their beverage salt water, only 
for a time to be limited. Licences jiave been 
signed by Napoleon, allowing the importa- 
tion of one hogshead of sugar, for four hogs- 
heads of claret.—Nap. is not the biggest fool, 
at this moment. May those who drink /his 
claret bear their punishment in their faces !— 
may their noses burn with Bardolph’s, ¢ all 
knobs, and welks, and bubukles, and_ balls 
of fire! ""—We throw up the pen in disgust! 
—Such Britons! wo!!!—But if they mast 
drink success to their enemies, in complis 
ment to the Licence Trade, we hope the 
minister will have the wisdom at least to tax 
French wines an additional 50 per ceat. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cuap. I].—Thanks to Lord Minto, 
Settlement of the Royal Household — 
Civil List—Population — Navy Estimate 
— Distillation from Sugar—Increase of 
crimes. 


House of Lords, Friday, January 10. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the thanks of the 
house to Lord Minto, for his zeal, &c., in ate 
tacking the enemy’s possessions in the East. His 
lordship entered at length into the subject: he 
shewed how desirable it was to deprive France of 
every settlement she hled; and applauded the 
happy prudence by which the islands of Bourbon, 
the Mauritius, and now Java, had been conquered 
by ourarms. The season of the year had hithei- 
to been considered as opposed to the access of a 
fleet to Java; but Lord Minto by pointing outa 
new course, had mainly contributed to the success 
of the expedition. 

Lord Moira applauded the proposition; but des 
clared himself n» friend to island conquests. 

Lord Grenville complimented Lerd Liverpool 
on his speech; as well as Lord Minto on his 
talents and exertion, 

This was followed by separate votes of thanks 
to generals Auchmuty and Abercromby, Admirals 
Bertie and Stopford, Lieutenant-Colonels  Gil- 
lespie end Wetherall, Commodores Rowley and 
Broughton, the officers and soldiers of the British 
and native armies, and the officers, sailors, and 
marines, employed in the expeditions to Maurie 
tius, Bourbon, and Java. 


House of Commons, January 10. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
thanks to Lord Minto and Sir Samuel Auchmuty. 
He occupied the same ground as Lord Liverpool in 
the other house ; but particularly adverted toa 
circumstance truly honourable to Colonel Gil- 
lespie. 

On that day of glorious achievement, the gal- 
lant colonel laboured under great bodily indispo- 
siton: he was unhorsed, and expressing bis 
regret that he could not joinin the pursuit of the 
enemy ; and, when at length a_ horse was 
brought, he fainted through exceeding weakness 
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and fatigue. He next, in terms of high praise, 
extolled the valour and experience of Colonel 
M‘Leod, who after gallantly carrying a redoubt, 
fell in the moment of Victory. But, above all, 
he wished to call the artention of the house to 
the exulfed merits of Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
whose modest silence respecting himself, rendered 
it necessary to have recourse to other quarters for 
his praise. 

Mr, Sheridan thought Lord Minto as a civil 
governor, has no business to accompany the 
army. In this he was supported by Sir H. Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Whitbread, and others : and op- 
posed by Mr. Yorke, Mr, Grant, Mr. Freemantle, 
and other gentlemen. The quesjion carried ; but 
not unanimously. 

Motions of thanks to the other officers, to the 
army, &c. 

House of Commons, January 14. 

Mr. Perceval moved resolutions prohibiting of 
distillation from grain, till Dec. 31 next: with 
others, transferring the duties now in force upon 
spirits distilled from grain, to all spirits that may 
be distilled from sugar after the prohibition ; im- 
posing also an additional duty of 12s. per cent. 
on ali European foreign spirits, an¢ exempting 
Ireland from the prohibition, 

Mr, Ponsonby complained of the custom 
growing up among the people of applying to 
ministers instead of parliament for the remedy of 
their sufferings. He gave notice of a motion on 
the state of Ireland. 


January 16. 


Mr. Perceval introduced the subject of the ne- 
cessary settlement of the royal household. He 
thought that, Jast year, when they had hopes — 
strong hopes of his majesty’s recovery, they did 
right not to enter on those definitive arrangements 
which now weie necessary. His majesty ought 
to be attended even now, laid aside as he is, by 
Providence, not as a private individual but as a 
king ; a part of his household should continue 
their attendance, He proposed the Groom of the 
State, §the Vice Chamberlain, four Gentlemen, 
and four Grooms of the Bedchamber, the Privy 
Parse, the Master of the Robes and cight Equer- 
ries ; with his majesy’s private Secretary, and her 
majesty’s private Secretary. The expences to be 
about £160,000 per anu. Her majesty to receive 
£10.000 per ann. additional out of the Civil List. 
The Privy Purse to be submitted toa secret com- 
mittee. The Duchy of Lancaster to apply about 
£14,000 per aun. to medical attendance, 

Tire civil list would now devolve to the Prince 
Regent minus £100,000. The Prince’s exche- 
quer income of £50,000 to be continued: and 
£100,000 to be voted to the Prince for the expen- 
ces of assuming the Regency. Mrs. P. oberved, 
that che @ivil List was unequal to the demands 
upon it. 

My. Ponsonby could not understand the scheme, 
nor see the propriety of this giving and taking, 
They had better vote the whole in one accompt, 
and let the P, R. allow the expences necessary to 
his majesty. .He enquired whether the revenues 
of the Duchy of Cornwall were absolutely relin- 
quished by the Prinee ? 


Mr. Tierney, refused to pledge himself to any 
vote before the precise nature of the demands were 
known, 

Mr. Sheridan stated that the Prince had not 
relinquished his demands on the Duchy ef Corn- 
wall. 

Mr. Perceval thought he had. 


January 17. 


Mr. Rose congratulated the house on the aug- 
mented population of the country, proved by a 
paper now presented. The augmentation is—in 
England about 14 per cent.—In Wales 12, -in 
Scotland 13 per cent. he number of males 
also Was—contrary to expeciation—equal to that 
of the females. It was however, too true, that 
Britain imported sustenance, corn, to feed her 
people. In 1799 the cost was upwards of one 
million sterling : it was now five millions. In- 
clusures, it was true, had greatly mustiplied ; but 
not enough. He earnestly recommended the 
promotion of the fisheries. 

Mr. Brougham thought the incorrectness of 
the formerreturns were the cause of the apparent 
increase, 


His Majesty's Household, 


The subject was resumed, and in some of its 
parts, was further—and closely—examined, 


Committee of Supply.—-Navy Estimates. 


The house in Committee of Supply : 

Mr. Yorke said, that in the present circum. 
stances of the country, it would not be expedient 
to reduce the number of seamcn; and he should 
propose to the house, theretore, that the same 
number should be voted for this year as for the 
last, namely, 145,000 seamen, including 31,400 
marines, 

The following, among other sums, were then 
vored in the committee. 

For 13 months pay for the 145,000 

For provisioning them, upwards of 4,000,000 

For tear and wear of ships........ 3,675,000 

For the ordnance of the navy.... 649,750 

For the relief of American loyalists 20,000 

For the relief of Corsican emigrants 12,000 

For the St. Domingo sufferers... 8,000 

For the Dutch emigrants ......... 3,800 
.. For the suffering clergy of France.. 123,000 

For the Public-Office, Bow-street.. 1,200 

For the expence of maintaining and 

employing convicts .. ....+.. 70,800 

For law charges... 30,000 

For printing votes of House of Lords 21,000 

For ———House of Commons 2,000 

For printing bills, ee 4,167 


Nightly Watch of the Metropolis. 


Mr. Secretary Ryder after descanting on the 
late murders, and other breaches of the police, 
moved for a committee for tivestigating the pre- 
sent state of the nightly watch: [this was after- 
wards enlarged to include other points of peace. 

Sir Samuel Romiily thought the motion ineffi- 
cient. Crimes and criminais, had certainly mm- 
creased: genticmen would be surprised to find 
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how supidly. Those committed to take their trial 
for telon:es of various kinds, at the Old Bailey, 


1896, the number was 809 

1807, 1017 

1808, 

1809, 

1810, 
In five years ony, the augmenation of offenders 
was to the extent of 525, yet during this period 
the country had been at war ; and it was univer- 
sally adiitred, that during time of peace, the 
commission cf Crimes was much more trequent. 
He attributed this increase ot crime among othe: 
causes, to the delay of punish nent—to the system 
of giving rewards to p lice officers for appie- 
henJing felons—to the annual effects of the lui- 
tery. 

The Charcellor of the Exchequer had no ob- 
jection to extending the motion , but thought i: 
so far as it went. He cautioned gentlemen 
against allowing the police officers to take up 
whoever they thoucht proper to suspect. No 
system couid prevent the actions of desperadoes. 


Several other mambers delivered their opinions ; 
particularly Mr. Sheridan. 


January 20. 

The bill for regulating His Majesty's Household 
read a first time. 

Mr. Tierney complained of the perpetual aug- 
mentation of expences of the civil list. It was 
stated at £907,000 per ann. it expended £120,000 
more. “Tne lord stewaid in 1804, had been al- 
lowed £75 000, he spent £129,000. The lord 
chamberlain was allowed £65,000; his expences 
were £133,000; 136,000; 124,000 ; 95,000: 
another year, £149,000. What was the cause 

_of this? The Royal Family was, one year 

' £14,000 ; another year £50,000. He shefefore 
moved for papers, &c. to explain these contraric- 
ties. 

On the motion that £100,000 be granted to 
H. RH. the Princ Regent for expences incurred 
jn assuming the Regency. —Mr. Tierney, Mr. 
Whitbread; and some other gentlemen, thought 
the grant required a previous message. 

The Chance'lor of the Exchequer, and others, 
thought the notice of ‘* such measures as the 
preseut melancholy exigency may require,” in 
the Speech, was fully sufficient. 


January 21. 


His Majesty's Privy Purse. 

Mr. Secretary Kyder brought up the report of 
the Secret Commiitee appointed to examine into 
the payments made out of the privy purse. 

It was read by the clerk, and stated, that in 
addition to the sum of £32,333 found by the 
committee eppointed last session, to be paid out 
of the privy purse, the sum of £8536 18s. 4d. 
h.d been since discovered to be expended from 
the same source, which had not been noticed in 
the former report, of which £3,018. 3s. 5d. con- 
sisted of allowances and salaries made and given 
by the king to old servants, and to the widows of 
old servants, and to other objects of charity, for 


the continuance of {which it was necessary to pro- 
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vide. remainder £551 148. 11d. was 
posed of sums paid to various individuals, which, 
though necessary to be provided for in the pre- 
sent instance, their continuance did not. appear to 
the committee to be requisite. 


Police Magistrates. 


Sir F. Burdett moved that there be forthwith 
laid betore the house a list of the names of the 
persons appointed police magistrates under the 
act of the 32d Geo, HI. ch. 55, or under any 
subsequent act, specifying the counties in which 
they were at the time of their appointment, and 
now are, acting magistrates ; when they obtained 
these qualifications, and what they are, and whe-~ 
ther they or their wives hold any other places or 
receive any pensions. 


Mr. Secretary Ryder assented to the motion, 
and it was carried. 


Mr, Brougham took an enlarged survey of the 
great accessions made from time to time to the 
Drotis of Admisalty ; which were at the disposal 
of his Majesty, and might be perverted to the 
worst of purposes. They had in fact, been paid 
in liquidation of the debts of the Civil List, in 
donations to the Princes, ai.d io persuas to whom 
compensations tor injuries sustained were allowed ; 
and ior other sevices or reparations, or jobbings. . 
The resolutions moved by Mr. B, were in sub- 
stance as follows 


That the possession by the Crown of the dis- - 
posa! of so ‘arge a sum of money as that produ- 
ced by the Druits of the Admiralty, without any 
controul over them by Parliament, is highly un- 
constitutional, dangerous to our libe ties. and 
destructive, and subveisive of the Privil ges of 
Parliament. The resulutions went on to state the 
amount and application of these funds, and proe 
posed that a Commi'tce be immediately appoint- 
ed to consider of the best means of withdrawing 
the Droits of the Adm rulity from the manage- 
ment of the Crown, and rendering them appli-t 
cable to the exigencies of the State, at the sigh 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Brand seconded the motion. ‘ 

Mr. Courtney addressed the House in his mai- 
den speech ; he thought ancient usage, and un- 
interrupted practice, justified the possession of 
these Droits by the Crown: evidence of misap- 
plication there was none. 


The Attorney-zeneral replicc to Mr. Brougham : 
that no former legislature had ever thought of 
taking away from his Majesty these Droits : why 
should we attempt it ?—Various agreements with 
the Crown had been made, but this part of the 
royal prercgative was never touched. After a 
long debate, Mr. Ticrncy moved an amendment 
importing the resolution of the House, toen- 
quire further, &c. 


Mr. Brougham’s motion yegatived without a 
division. For Mr. Tierney’s amendment, 38 :—= 
against it, 93. . 

January 22. 
prohibiting Distillation from 


The bill for for 
Grain, gave occasion to a conversation in which 
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Sir John Newport called the attention of the 
house to the interests of ireland, which he com- 
plained were overlooked. He said the distilleries 
were the only advantage enjoyed by Ireland under 
the Union. 


Sir Geo. Clerk, said he had been informed that 
from 100 gallons of wash, 24 gallons of spirit— 
instead of 21, the quantity allowed—might be 
obtained. 


January 23. 


Debate on the conduct of the Spiritual Court, 
introduced by Lord Folkestone, causing the clerk 
to read the petition of Mary Ann Dickson. | His 
lordship traced the history of these ecelesiastica! 
institutions. He then proceeded to state a variety 
of cases which he conceived to be of peculiar 
hardship. A man of the name of Robirs charged 
with the abstraction of tithes, was proceeded 
against for a sum less than 40s. and, after a cer- 
tain time, was prononuced to have been contu- 
macious for not appearing. He was, in conse- 
quence, excommunicated, was imprisoned, and 
was ultimately liberated on payment of the costs, 
amounting to £35. Thomas Lewis was excom- 
municated for contumacy in not answe:ing in 
writing, This was a pauper matter of 6s and 
being unable to pay the costs, he was excommu- 
nicated, and sent to gaol, where he lay for up- 
wards of three years, In another case, the costs 
against ama and his wife amounted to £52. In 
a case cf defamation, where the defendant was 
excommunicated for. not answering, the costs 
against him amounted to £56. 


After along debate, in which it was said, the 
experses were increased because the Ecclesias- 
tical Court was obliged to obtain the sanction of 
the King’s Bench, Sir W. Sc tt undertook to 
bring ina bill to regulate these causes of com- 
plaint; in compliance with ;the sense of the 
house. 


January 27. 
Publie Expenditure. 


Mr. Bankes moved, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to examine what checks ex'sted upon the 
public expenditure, how far they were effectual, 
gad what further control might be considered ne- 
cessary, without detriment to the public service, 
&c, &c. 


The following were among the names appoint- 
ed to the committee :-~Mr. Bankes, Mr. Brogden, 
Mr. Babington, Mr. D Giddy, Mr. Thornton, 
Mr. N. Calvert, Mr. Milnes, Mr. H. Combe, 
Mr. H. Summer, and Sir John Newport. 

Mr. Bankes then moved, that a select Com- 
mittee should be appointed to consider of the 
means of abridging the foreign civil expenditure, 
and among others that the following persons 
should be included in the committee. Mr. Can- 
ning, Mr. Martin, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Tierney, 
and Mr. D, Giddy. 


Captain Manby. 


The resolution for grunting £1,250. to defray 
the expenses attending the experiments made on 


Capt. Manby’s invention for the preservation of 
shipwrecked seamen, was read a second me; as 
was also the vote of £4,569 for the repairs of 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel. —The question being 
put, on the resolution respecting the vote of 
£10,057. for building a bridge across the river 
Eden, Mr. Giles renewed his opposition to it, and 
was supported by Mr. Whitbread and Mr, Home 
Summer. Mr. Wharton, Sir J. Graham, and 
Wallace spoke on the other side, after which 
a division took place.—Ayes 58—noes 49. 

The Royal Household Bill underwent a long 
discussion : Mr. Tierney spoke at length in dis- 
paragement of the provisions it contained. He 
was supported by Mr. Geo. Johnstone, Sir Tho- 
mas Turton, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. Ponsonby 
it was explained by the Chancellor of the Exe 
chequer. 


leave the chair—ayes 141—noes 59. 


In the committee Mr. Adam gave his opinion 
in favour of the bill [understood to speak the 
opinion of the P. R.J, said H, R. H. persevered 
in a course of payment to his creditors; and 


gations to them, so far as was possible. He was 
of trust for the P., knew his affairs were bur 
dened ; but not beyond what might have been his 


drawing fiom that assembly. 
January 28. 
Debate on the Household Bill continued. 
January 29, 


Sir John Newport moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to ascertain the population of Ireland. 

Debate on the propriety of re-wording the or 
des for obliging the police magistrates to repose 
their qualifications : the motion modified. 


Continued debate on the Household Bill. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex.—At the commencement of this 
month the planting of beans and peas was 
generally begun, but the great quantity of 
rain, &c. lately fallen, has put a stop to that 
kind of business, for a time: and should not 
some propitious frosts ensue, all the wet and 
flat Jands must inevitably work unkindly for 
most sorts of seed. Our wheats now assume 
rather a pleasing color, a very few pieces only 
excepted : pet some dry weather will certains 
ly be very beneficial to them. The plants of 
veiches are mostly considered as good. Ture 
nips are extremely cheap; and both beasis 
and sheep for slaughter are rather a drug at 
reduced prices. Milch cows are exiremely 
dear. At a country market last week the 
writer of this, knows that £100 was offered 
for four common sized cows, but not accepted. 


On a division whether the Speaker should 


practically acknowledged the justice of his obli- . 


income to discharge them, Hinted at his wishe — 
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Clover seed proves to be not more than half 


a crop. 

‘Suffolk. —The wheats on the ground look 
remarkably well considering the wet season 
we have had. Rye, clover, tares, &c. have 
in cold lands gone off in a small degree, tur- 
nips have rotted on particular soils ; on some 
of our light lands they have begun putting in 
oats, peas, and beans; if we get dry settled 
weather, sowing and setting will become ge- 
neral in the course of another week. 

Middle District.—The unusual quantity 
of rain that has fallen during the whole of 
the month has rendered the land so unfit for 
carting on, that little compost has yet been 
spread, which will render this. necessary opera- 
tion backward. 

Wheat looks well, and bids fair for a crop; 
having sustained no apparent ipjury from 
blight, or vermin, during the winter. Its 
price is stationary at market. 

Barley is on the advance, owing to little 
having Leen threshed out during the winter, 
the straw from the unusual mildness of the 
season being little in request as fodder. 

Oats are rather sinking in value. 

Turnips, from the mildness of the season, 
are running apace, aud are bui litle in de- 
mand. 

Sheep discover strong symptoms of rot, par- 
ticularly such as have been depastured on the 
Tow lands, or such as have not been under- 
drained. 

Stock of all, kinds in demand.—Trade all 
but annihilated, 


STATE OF TRADE. 

Lloyd s Coffee-House, Feb. 20, 1812. 
Our hast report contained the particulars of 
the East-India Company’s sales, and from the 
large declared, expected that 
goods will sell at moderate prices. West-In- 
dia produce keeps up, and sugars have ad- 
vanced full 7s. per cwt.; coffee is rather 
dull of sale, old rum is scarce and dear. Cot- 
tons are very flat indeed, as are all kinds of 

dye-woods, &e, Indigo, dull. 


No advance has taken place in the prices of 


American produce, notwithstanding the pre- 
sent misundersianding with that part of the 
» world. Swedish produce has rather declined 
in price as it is supposed peace with that couns 
try has already taken place. Russian produce 
keeps up its price, but large quantities are on 
sale and the demand is not very great at this 
time, 

The want of exportation for our manufac- 
tured goods, at Manrnesicr, Leeds, Norting- 
ham, &c. has contributed to the present stag- 
nation ip trade at places, 

The markeis of South America are glutted 
with British manufactured goods, leaving a 
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loss of full 30 per cent. and many goods must 
be returned to Great Britain. The linens of 
Treland are perhaps the only sure and profita- 
ble speculation to make thither. 

So much and so successfully has the growth 
of flax-seed been attended to in Ireland of 
late years that it is fully expected in a little 
time, that the importation of that article from 
America may be dispensed with. 

Wines of Spain and Portugal continue 
scarce and dear, and French brandies not to 
be had at any price. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BETWEEN THE 20TH OF JANUARY AND 20TH 
FEBRUARY, 1812. 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.—At Dulwich Grove, Mrs, Glennie. 
—The lady of Thos. Northmore, Esq. of Orchard 
street, Portman-square.—The lady of Isaac L. 
Goldsmid, Esq. of Spital square.—The lady of 
Alexander Key, Esq. of Golden-square. — Ia 
Portland-place, the lady of Peter Free, Esq.— 
Mrs. H. Perigal of Newington-place, Surrey.— 
In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, the hon. Mrs. 
Winn.—At his house Tamerton, near Plymouth, 
the lady of Laurence Boutcher Hamilton, Esq. of 
the the royal Marine corps,—In Hertford-street, 
May Fair, the lady of Gilbert Mathison, Esq.— 
The lady of J. Milward, Esq.—At Balham, Surrey, 
the lady of S. Burrow, Esq. 

Of Daughters —In Montague-place, the lady 
of George Trower, Esq.—In New Bond-street, 
Mrs. Thomas Bonar.—Lady Ellenborough.—At 
his house in Portland-place, the lady of Valentine 
Conolly, Esq.—At the Countess of Kinnoull’s 
in Gloucester-place, the rt. hon, lady Sarah 
Maria Murray.—The lady of Samuel Davis, Esq. 
of Portland-place.—In New-street, Spring 
dens, the la¢y of Jonathan Smith, Esq. M.P.— 
At his house, West Malling, the lady of Wm. 
Bowles, Esq.—At Pentonville. the lady of Thos. 
Wenslow, Esq.-—At Westcliff, Isle of Wight, 
the lady of Sir Thomas Tancred, Bart. 


MARRIAGES, 

At Hampstead, the Rev, W. Robbins, B.A. of 
Hickling, Norfolk, to Miss Phillips, daughter of 
Mr. W. Philips, of Holborn.—At Cheshunt, C. 
Newington, Esq. of Ticehurst, Sussex, to Eliza, 
second daughter of the Rev. W. Hayes, late minor 
canon of St. Paul’s—Henry Skrine, Esq. of 
Warley, near Bath, to Caroline Anne, fifth 
daughter of the late Rev. B. Spry, vicar of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. —At Enfield, the Rev. T. 
Henry Elwin, to Eliza Eleonora, eldest daughtes 
of, William Monk, Esq. of Enfield. —At Charles 
church, Plymouth, —Hudson, Esq. to Miss 
Hawker, daughter of Dr. Robert Hawker, vicar 
of that parish.—Ar Courteen-hall, near Nosthe 
ampton, Mr. W. Hambly, of the 2d battalion. 
48th regiment, to Miss Bayley, only daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Bayley, of the same place.—Mr. 
Locke, surgeon, of Debenham, to Caroline, 
daughter oi Z. Fincham, Esq. banker, of Diss, 
Norfolk.—At Allerton Park, Yorkshire, T: D. 
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Bland, Esq. of Kippax Park, to the hon. Appol- 
lonia, daughter of the right hon. Lord Stourtwn. 
— Robert Fellowes, Esq. of Shotesham, Norfolk, 
H. to Sarah, youngestt daughter of the Rev. J. 
Williams, of Wellesbourne, Warwickshire.—At 
Burnbam, Bucks, the Far} of Ilchester, to Caro- 
line, second daughter of the late Lord George 
Murray —The Rev. Thomas S Smyth, fellow of 
Oriel college, Oxford, to Miss Frances Ryle, 
fourth daughter of the late John Ryle, Esq. of 
Macclesfield,-Charles Delves Broughton, Esq. 
son of the Rev. Sir T. Broughton, Bart. of Dod- 
dington-hall, Cheshire, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of John Atkinson, Esq. of Bank, near 
Manchester.—Charles Ibbetson, Esq. of Down- 
hall, Essex, brother to Sir Henry Carr Ibbetson, 
Bart, to Charlotte, eldest daughter cf Thomas 
Stoughton, Esq. of Bath.—At Leightun, Essex, 
W. Cotton, Esq. to Sarah, only daughter of T. 
Lane, Esq. of Leyton Grange. — At Langley, 
Bucks, the Rev. William George Freeman, M.A. 
rector of Milton Cambridgeshire, and late fellow 
of King’s college to Catharine, eldest daughter of 
Maurice Swabey, Esq. LL,D.—Isaac Meers, gent. 
of Wisbeach, to Miss Dorcas Gay, third daughter 
of Wm. Gay, Esq. of Bale, in the county of 
Norfolk.—At Brackley, Mr, Stear, surgeon, of 
Wisbeach, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of M. 
Russell, Esq. of the former place.—The Rev. 
Edward Hull, B.A. of St. John’s college, to 
Sarah Nesbitt, only danghter cf the Rev. John 
Shepard.—At St. Mary’s, Islington, Mr. George 
Burnham, chemist and druggist, of Bedford, to 
Miss Maria Johns, of the City-road, Londou.— 
Captain Edward Noble Richard Bell, of Ware- 
ham, in Dorsetshire, to Miss Elizabeth Pauley, 
of Rampton.—Mr. John Mansfield of Swavesey, 
to Miss Lucy Thorp, of the same place.—Mr. 
Charles Cooper, linen draper, to Miss Lockett, 
both of Lynn.—At St. Mary's church, Bury, (by 
the Rev. Thomas Waddington, D.D. Prebendary 
ot Ely) the Rey. Thos. Ellis Rogers, M.A. rector 
of Lackford, tc Mericlina Agnes, youngest 
daughter of the late Michael Wm. Leheup, Esq. 
—J, W. Benson, M.D. to Miss Smith, beth of 
Holbeach.—In London, Mr, H, Walcrow Hood, 
surveon, son of the late Rev. Robert Hood, of 
Hoibeach, to Miss Matilda Rosetta Meynoyo, 
youngest daughter of Mr, Ralph Meynoyo, mer- 
chant of London, and a commissary-geneial at 
Cadiz. —At Market Deeping, Mr. Hitchcock, 
woolstapler, of Lavenham, in Suffolk, to Miss 
Patrick, of Peterborougt.—At Swaffham Prior, 
Cambridgeshire, Mr. C, Hansrd, ot London, 
to Miss Mary Palmby, o1 the above place.—Mr. 
Wm. Heywood, jun. of Lomburd-street, to Miss 
Bolton, of Islington, 


DEATHS. 

Died in her 77th year, at Sutton, Surrey, Mrs. 
Hall, wite of Ambrose Hall, Esq. of the Hermi- 
tage, Waiton on the Hiil and of Albion-street, 
Surrey-road —At Eccles, in’ Lancashire, most 
‘deservedly tamented by all who knew her, 
Elizabeth, wi ¢ of Edward Erastus Deacon, M.D. 
of the former place.—K ight hon. lady C, Spencer, 
‘aged 68, ier ladyship was sister to the late, and 
aunt to the present, Duke of St. Alban’s.—In 
Bolton street, rt. hon. Dowager lady Scarsdale, 
‘aged 79 years.—At Lancing, Sussex, after a icw 
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hours’ iliness, Mrs._Lioyd, wife of James Martin 
Lioyd, Esq. M.P. for Steyning:—In a tit of apo- 
plexy. Mr. S. Butler, many years an’ eminent 
surgeon of Brentwood.—At his lordship’s house 
in Portman-square, the Countess of Beverley —~ 
The Rev. W. H. Lake, M.A chaplain to H.M.S. 
St. George, lost off Jutiand, fellow of Wadham 
college, Oxford.—At Saffron Walden, Samuel 
Cole, Esq.—A his house in Manchester-square, 
the Rev. Sir John Knight y, Bart. of Fawzley- 
park, Northamptonshire — Wm, Brodie, Esq. of 
Great Marlborough-street Pc lice-office.—At Bog- 
nor, in the 35th year of his age, Major Egerton, 
of the 29th regiment.—At Corsham, in bis 80th 
year, Edward Hasted, F.R.S. and F.A.S. author 
of the History of Kent.—At his seat at Liscombe, 
Sir Jonathan Lovett, Bart.—At Salisbury, in his 
66th year, the Rev. Edward Moore, M.A. priest 
vicar of the cathedral of Sarum, and vicar of 
Idmiston, Wilts.—At Redland, near Bristol, the 
Rev. Thomas Jones, D.D. vicar of King’s Teign- 
ton, Devon, and chaplain to the Duke of Kent. 
—At Dalkeith-palace, his Grace Henry Scott, 
Duke of Bnccleugh aud Queensberry, K.G. &c. 
He is succeeded in his titles and estates by his 
eldest son Charles William, Earl of Dalkeith.— 
In Wimpole-street, aged 75, H. Penton, Esq, 
a native of Winchester, which place he represent. 
ed in several successive parliaments.—At his seat, 
Long Melord, Suffolk, Sir Harry Parker, Bart. 
He is succeeded in his title and estas by’hiseldest 
son, now Sir Wm. Parker, colonel of the Suffolk 
militia—At his chambers in the Temple, J. Gris- 
dale, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, and late fellow of 
Christ college Cambridge.—At the advanced age of 
89, W. Bailey, Esq. of Stowgate House, Deeping. 
At Crewkerne, Somerset, in the 67th yearof his 
age, the Rev. W. T. Cox, rector of Chedington, 
and vicar of Stockland and Dalwood, Dorset. 
AtGrantham, far advanced in years, Dowager 
Lady Whichcote, mother of Sir Thomas Which- 
cote, Bart. of Aswarby, in Lincolnshire. —At 
Burwell, aged 90. Mrs. Shelverton, mother of 
Mr. Shelverton, Farmer of the same placee—In 
the $Oth year of her age, Mrs. Austey, of Lyde 
House, Son Hill, Bath, relict of Christopher 
Anstey, Esq, late of that city, and of Trumping 
ton.—At Covent Garden Theatre, during the 16 
hearsai of the new Opera: Mr. Lacy, one of the 
peiformers in the Orchestra; he suddenly 
pired while engaged in the necessary prepasations 
for the public representation of that piece. The 
deceased was the nephew of the late Mr, Lacy, 
formerly Joint -Patentee with Mr. Garrick in the 
Drury Lane Theatre. He has left a wife and 
three children. 

= 

UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
OXFORD. 

In the beginning of Lent Term John David 
Macbiide, Esq. D.C. L. of Exeter college, was 
Assessor of the Vice Chancellor of the Universitys 
in the place of James Hslackstone, Esq.: D.C. L. 
Principal of New Inn Hall, who had resigned, 
—Tie following gentlemen were admitted 
M.A.: Rev. Robert Smith, of Magdalen hall 5 
Mr. Charles Dyson, Mr. Edward Whitehead, and 
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Mr. Robert G, Andrews, of Corpus Christi col- 
lege ; and Rev. Jon Robertson, of St. John’s col- 
lege.—B. A. Mr. Strickland, C. E. Neville, of 
‘Wadham college; Mr. Richard Jones, of Corpus 
Christi college ; Mr. James Ord, of University 
college ; Mr. Thomas Clayton Glyn, Mr. John 
Bull, and Mr. John Gregg, of Onsist Church ; 
Mr. John Edward N. Molesworth, Mr. Thomas 
Short, and Mr, Edward Day, of Trinity college. 
—On Tuesday, the first day of the Lent Term, 
the following gentlemen were admitted to de- 
grees: —M. A. Kev. James Harris, of St. John’s 
college ; Kev. Charles Wiilioms, of New col- 
lege ; and Thomas Cowper Hinks, of Braze- 
nose college.—B. A, Kev. Francis Rawden, of 
Exeter college ; Mr. John Eagles, of Wadham 
college ; Mr. Nassau William Senior, Magdalen 
college; Mr. John Tyrwhit Drake, and Mr. John 
Foley, of Brazenose college; and Mr. Daniel 
Gatcward Davls, of Pembroke college.—Thurs- 
day, Rev. John Maddy, M. A, of Jesus college, 
one of his Majesty’s chaplains in ordinary, was 
admitted Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity.—Kev. 
John Bond, M.A. of Corpus Chiristi college, ad- 
mitted B. D.—The Rev. Joseph White Niblock, 
of St. Edmund hall, and Mr. George Hornby, 
of Brasenose college, acmitted B.A.—Yesterday the 
Rev. John Bond, B. D. of Corpus Christi college, 
and chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge, admit- 
ed D. D. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Friday, January 24, 1812.—The following 
121 gentlemen were on Saturday last admitted 
B. A, Trinity college.—Messrs. Blayds, Cas- 
borne, Clowes, Crichton, Crowder, Dawson, 
Empson, Foster, Gordon, Gossett, Griffith, Ha- 
milton, James Joddrel, Jordan, Knight, Lind- 
say, Lowndes, Lyon, M’Carthy, Majendie, Met- 
calfe, Mirehouse, Monk, Pares, Phillips, Pratt, 
Pym, Rolfe, Simpson, Stanley, Stewart, Ter- 
rot, Thoroton, Townshend, Ward, Welch, 
Woodbridge, Wrightson, 39,—St. John’s col- 
Igce, Messrs. Barnard, Bcurchier, Bouverie, 
Chaplin, Chesshyre, Cowley Curwen, Edwards, 
Fuller, Garrow, Gray, Green, Jenkyu, Kendal, 
Lucas, Mayor, Neale, Rippingale, Rogers, Sal- 
mon, Shipperdson, Smalley, Tindall, ‘Tower, 
Tozer, Watson, Wilkinson, Williams, Wirg- 
field, 29.—St. Peter’s.college, Mr. Taylor, 1.— 
Clare hall, Messrs. Baifoot, Blick, Rose, 3.— 
Trinity hall, Messrs, Coldham, Cottingham, 2, 
Pembroke, Messrs. Bolton, Cooper, Hare, 3. 
—Caius college, Messrs. Bromhead, Betts. Cann, 
Hudson, Mingey, Spurrial, Squire, 7.—Bene’t 
college, Messrs. Beloe, Carver, E\wyn, Green, 
Holmes, sen. Meriis, Spurgin, Walne, 8.— 
Queen's college, Messrs. Holmes, Jee, Jones, 
Metcalfe, 4.—Jesus college, Messrs. Benson, 
Cobham, Cotton, Jefferson, Jones, Matthews, 
Paynter, 7.—Christ college, Messrs. Bates, Be- 
tham, Finch, Hatton, Harness, Law, Philpbot, 
Slinger, Walker, Woviaston, 9 —Catherine hall, 
Messis. Crisp, Gilly, 2.—Emmanuel college, 
Messrs Hornbuckle, Moore, Seymour, Thorold, 
Vaugh'on, Whish, jun. 6.—Sidney college, Mr. 
Corselis, 1.—Thomas Allnut, Esq. admitted M.A. 
and the Rev. Francis Thompson, of St. John’s 
college, B. C. L. Clhar'cs Heath, and Henry Mat- 
thews, Esqrs. Fellows of King’s college, B.A.—Fri- 
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day, Feb. 7, Rev. Thomas Frecke, of Emmanuel 
college, was yesterday admitted M. A. and Rey, 
William Elston, of St. John’s college, B. A. 
Friday, February 14. The Prosessor of Minera. 
logy will begin his Course of Lectures, as usual, 
on Tuesday next, at 12 o’clock, in the Museum 
of the Botanic Garden: and will continue the 
same, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
until the end of the Term.—On Monday, the 
Rev. John Short Hewett, M. A. and the Rev, 
Jchn Cook, M. A. of Ciare hall, were admi:ted 
Senior Fellows of that society ; the Rev. William 
Key Reeve, M. A. was elected into Mr. Diggon's 
foundation, and the Rev. John Horner, B, A. 
was elecied a Fellow on Mr. Fiecman’s Founda- 
tion.—Rev. J. R. Buckland, M. A. Matt emancal 
Lecturer of Sidney Sussex college, was ve-terday 
elected a Foundation Fellow of that society. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, Letween January 20 
and February 20, 1812, with the Altornies, 
extracted correctly from the London Gazette. 

BANKRUPTsS, 

Ansell, T. Birmingham, baker. Aft. Smart, Staple-Inn, 

Aldridge, “J. Maidenhead, corn-chandier. 4¢t. Benbow, 
Lincoln’s-Inn, 

Anccll, J. Rushey Mead, Wallington, Snrrey, calico 
printer. Att, Annesley and Co. Tokenhouse Yard, 

Anderson, J. Newca:tle-upon-Tyne, flax dresser, Atte 
Bell and Co. Bow Lane, Cheapside. 

Atkinson, W. Liverpeol, liquor merchant. tt. Black- 
stock, Temple. 


Anderson, W. Bolton, Lancaster, druggist. Att, Win 
die, John Street, Bedford Kow. 


— J. and T. Primrose Street, silk wéavers, Aft, 
Collins and Co, Spitai Square. ; 
Arden, J. Blackmore Sueet, grocer. Att, Swann, New 


Basinghall Sureet. 

Abbotv’s, G. Laches, Stafford, corn dealer. Att. Willis 
and Co. Warnferd Court. 

Butler, D. Priest Court, Foster Lane, 1ibbon weaver, 
Att. Bourdiilon, Little Friday Street. 

Baillard, 8. Bread Street Hill, bag maker. Att, Hughes, 
Dean Street, Fetter Lane. 

Bisborough, B, St. Anne’s, Middlesex, stone mason. 
Att. Paulin, Broad Street, Ratclifle. 

Ballinger, S. Cheltenham, butcher. 4#t. Meredith and 
Co, Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Beauchamp, F. Woodham, Alt, 
West Smith field. 

Baron aud Pearson, Hull, timber-merchants. Sykes 
and Co. New-lnn. 

Brown, T. Beverley, York, miller. Wiglesworth, 
Gray’s-lon. 

Brevitt, W. Durlastone, Stafford, butcher. tt. Smart, 
Staple-lun. 

Blagborough, S. Leeds, meichant. Att. Atkinson and 
Co, Leeds. 

Butt, J. Cambridge, victualler, Aft, Surman, Goldea 
Square. 

Birch, J. Uttoxeter, cutler. Aft. Kindersley and Co, 
Gray’s-Inn, 

Budden, J. Portsea, shoemaker. Ait. Brown, Hambledon, 

Blackburn, W. Humberstone Street, carpenter. Att, 
Carter, John Street, Crutcbed- Friars. 

Butler, R. 8. Kennington, victualler. Att. Butler, King 
Street, Golden Square. 

Baker, G. jun, Bath, butcher. 
Soho. . 

Becks, J. Chenies Street, Bedford Row, poulterer. Att. 
Raphael, Key pel Street, Russell Square. 

Banister, W. Litchfield, clock and watch maker. id, 
Raxters and Co. Furnival’s-Inn. 

Botterili. A. and R. York, paper stainers, At!. Godmond, 
Earl Street, Biackfrars. 

Browne, 8. and J. E. Wilson, White-Friars, flour factors. 
Ait. Collins and Spital Squrre. 

Broadley, J. Pig’s Lee, Bury, dver, Att. Blacklock and 
Co. Serjeant’s-Inn. 


Surrey, salesman. 


Dixon, Nassau Street, 


Barnard, Lioyd’s coffee-house, underwriter. 
Swain and Co, Old Jewry. 
Beumont, T. Stockweil, Surrey, cow-keeper. Aft. 


Chapman and Co. Mildred’s Court. 
Butterfield. J. Dover, cabinct maker. Ass, Hurst, Lawe 
rence Lane, 
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Buckham, T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, butcher. #t. Bell 
and Co. Bow Lane. 

Coxeter, J. Goswell Street, victualler, tt. Setree, 
Bell Court, Walbrook. 

Coggan, J. Staines, banker. Att, Welch, Nicholas Lane, 
Lombard Street. 

Caswell, J. Greenhill’s-Rents, St. John Street, baker. 
Att. Danton, Old City Chambers. 

Cross, W. Liverpool, draper. st, Blackstock and Co, 


‘emple. 
cattery Portpool Lane, farrier. Att, Flashman, Ely 
lace. 
Court, M. F. and J. andJ.L. Diggles, Savage Gardens, 
merchants. «tt, Dodd, Billiter Lane. 
Day, F. Crown Street, Westminster, trunk maker. ft. 
Newcomb, Vine Strest, Piccadilly. 
Davidson, W. E. South Blyth, Northumberland, block- 
maker. Cardales and Co, Gray’s-lon. 
Dyche, C. Burton-upoa-Trent, butcher. Aft. Smart, 
Stapie-Inn. 
Deane, W. Salisbury, linen-draper. Att. Swain and Co. 
Old Jewry. 
Deaie, C. Newgate Street, tailor. Att. Wild and Co. 
Castle Street, Falcon Square. 
Dougal, D. Islington, ship-owner. tt. Rhodes and Co, 
Clerkenwell. 
Earl, T. Hampstead road, linen-draper. tt. Poule, 
Serjeant’s- Inn. 
Ellis, T. Newport, Monmouth, shopkeeper. tt, Whit- 
combe and Co. Serjeant’s-Inn. 

Elkington, J. Rugby, Warwick, liquor merchant. Ait, 
Kiuderley and Co, Gray’s-Inn. 

Everitt, W. Golden Lane, grocer, Att, Humphreys, 
Token- house Yard. 

Eyre, A. Thurlston, Yorkshire, oil-merchant. Alt. Sykes 
and Co. New. Inn > 

Emberiey, J. Ship-Inn Yard, Southwark, corn dealer. 
Att. Read, Union Street. ‘ 
Fox, J. Bridimngton, York, linen-draper. it, Edge, 
Temple. 
Foster, E. Oxford Street, ironmonger. 4é¢t. Tahourdin, 
Argy!! Street. 

Faulkner, B. Isle of Wight, blacksmith. it. Hart and 
Co. Newport. 

Fell, R. Holloway, plumber. 4ft. Chap and Co. St. 
Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 

Folkard, J. Great Surrey Street, Blackfriars Road, silver- 
smith. Ait, Swann, New Basing Lane. 

Froer, J. Camberwell, Surrey, lime-merchant. Att. 
Empsom, Charlotte Street, Blackfriars. 

Friday, R. Isleworth, coal and corn dealer, tt. Stokes, 
Golden Square. 

Field, W. Wandsworth, Surrey, shoemaker. tt, Hutch- 
inson and Co. Brewer's Hall, Addie Street. 

Grav, A. Clerkenwell, dealer. tt. Pearse and Co. Swi- 
thin’s Lane. 

Griffith, J. Oxford, haberdasher. tt. Pugh, Bernard 
Street, Russell Square. 

Gregory, S. C. Portsmouth, sail maker. Att, Hart, 
Portsmouth. 

Gill, J. S. Great Prescot Street, upholsterer. tt. Noy 
and Go. Mincing Lane, 

Gilson, W, C. Plymouth Dock, money scrivener. Att. 
Blacklock and Co. Serjeant’s-Inn, d 

Greaves, P. Manchester, inn-keeper. 4¢t. Longdill and 
Co. Gray’s-Inn. 

Green, J. Huddersfield, corn merchant. Att. Willis and 
Co. Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Grubb, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, wine merchant. Att, 
Hartley, New Bridge Street. 

Gundry, W. Wellington, Somerset, tanner. tt, Bland- 
ford, Temple. 

Godwin. T. Pall-Mall, linen-draper. tt, Pearson, 
Temple. 

Glazbrook, W. St. Jobn’s Square, Clerkenwell, toy- 
manufacturer. Att, Howard and Co. Jewry Street. 

Gyles, R. St. Ives, cooper. 4st. James, Gray’s-Inn 
Square. 

Graig, J. and J. Davies, Basinghal! Street, merchants. 
Aut. Alliston, Freeman's Court, Cornhill. 

Hull, R. and G. Harper, Worcester, shoemakers, tt. 
Kibblewhite and Co, Gray’s-Inn Place. 

Hodgkinson, R. and EB, Cuckney, cotton- 
spinners. Att. Allen, Carlisle Street, Soho. 

Hughes, J. Liverpool, draper. tt, Shepherd and Co. 
Gray’s-Inn. 

Hodson, W. Birmingham, glass maker. ft. Bolton 
and Co. Temple. 

Howes, J. Stroud, Kent, gardener. tt, Aubrey and 
Co. Touk’s Court, Cursitor Street. 

Hulston, J. and W. Birmingham, gun-barrel makers. 
Att. Kinderly and Co, Holborn Court, Gray’s-Inn. 

Manbury, $. Cateaton Street, merchant, ¢/, Alexander, 
Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Hudson, J. Camberwel}, miller, Hal! and Co, Sal- 
ter’s Hall, Cannon Sizeet. 
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Howlett, A. Liverpool, liquor merchant. st, Windle, 
Jobn Street, Bediord Bo 

Howgaie, I. and J. akefield, manufacturers, Aff. 
Evans, Matton Garden. 

Headen, 8. Lime Street, insurance broker, tt. Kearsey 
and Co. Bishopsgate Street within. 
Heath, W. Stanley, Staffordshire, iron-foynder. At 
Willis and Co. Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. 
Harding, J. Whitecross Street, victualler. At. Whittons, 
Great James Street, Bedford Row. , 

Hall, H. jun. Chiswell Street, cheesemonger, Att, Evitt 
and Co. Haydon Square, Minories. 

Hoskin, W. Great Prescot Street, money scrivenet. Aft. 
Murphy and Co. Bouverie Street. 

Hewit, T. Carburton Street, ironmonger. Aft, Carr and 
Co. John Street, Bedford Row. 

Hodgson, B. Queen Street, Cneapside, skinner. “Atte 
Scott, Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 

Higham, J. Frith Street, Soho, dealer. Att, Willis, 
Ryder Street, St. James’s. 

Humphries, W. Cheltenham, carpenter. 4¢t. Meredith 
and Co, Lincoln’s-Inn New Square. . 

Jones, M. Neath, Glamorgan, shopkeeper. Att. Price 
and Co. Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Jones, D. Neath, Glamorgan, linen-draper. Att. Biggs 
Southampton Buildings. 

Joseph, S. Portsea, slopseller, Att. Isaacs, Bevis Marks, 
St. Mary Axe. 

Kampt, F, High Street, Marylebone, upholder. Affe 
Willis, Ryder Street, St. James’s. 

Kenyon, J. Manchester, dealer. tt, Huxley, Temple. 

Fleet Street, silk mercer. tt. Parton, Wale 

rook, 

Lord, BE. Roughlee, Lancashire, wool manufacturer. ts. 
Blakelock and Co. Serjeant’s-Inn, 

Lockett, J. Chelienham, draper. 4¢t, Vizard and Co. 
Lincoin’s-Inn. 

Lathy, J. Honiton, Devon. mercer. Att. Robinson, 
Essex Street, Strand. 

Lewis, J. Stowport, Worcester, wine merchant. Aft. 
Bigg, Southampton Buildings. 

Lowndes, W. Wheelock, Chester, cotton spinner. Att. 
Ellis, Chancery Lane, 

Merryweather, T, Lincoln, tailor, Spencer, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street. 

Muss, J. Bloxwich, Walsall, malster. tt. Egerton, 
Gray’s-Tnn, 

Millard, J. sen. Weston, Super Mare, baker. Att. Kine 
derley and Co. Gray’s-Inn. 

Mavor, J. jun. Leadeahall Street, merchant. Att. Shawes 
and Co. Tudor Street, Blackfriars. 

Moorhouse, J. Stockport, Chester, broker. Att, Milne 
and Co. Temple. 

,, T. Sheffield, tinman. Aft. Biggs, Southampton 

ulidings, 

Matthews W. Islip, Oxfordshire, brewer. Att, Meyrick 
and Co. Red Lion Square. 

Morgan, W. Landovery, Carmarthen, shopkeeper. Aft. 
Pearson and Son, Temple. 

Mavor, I. and J. Leadenhall Street, i e brokers. 
Att. Weston and Co. Fenchurch Street. 

Nitch, J. Castle Street, City Road, insurance broker. tt. 

Allan, Old Jewry. 


y 
Newton, J. Tooley Street, cooper. Aft. Price, Lincoln’s~ 


Inn. 

Neale, E. S. and T. Cheapside, shaw] manufacturers. Att. 
Collins and Co. Spital Square. 

Noble, R. Chipping Ongar, Essex, bricklayer. Att, Hate 
vey. Cursitor Street. 

Pulley, J. Capel Court, stock-broker. tt. Pearce and 
Son, Swithen’s Lane. 

Prestidge, W.§. Mitcham, Surrey, farmer. Att, Lang: 
ham, Bartlett’s Buildings. 

Palmer, T. Wood Street, Cheapside, silk manufacturer. 

Prior, E. Pickett Street, fishmonger. <ét. Nettleford, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, 7 

Penlerthy, H. Helston, Cornwall, mercer. Att, Grylis 
and Co. Helston. 

Plowman, J. Kensington, builder. tt. Fiske, Palsgrave 
Place, Temple-bar. 

Piercey, R. Islington, stock-broker. Aft. Alderson, To- 
kenhouse Yard. 

Reynolds, T. and H. Graves, Thavies-Inn, publishers. 
Att. Abbott, Abchurch Yard, 

Richards, T. St. John’s Street, Clerkenwell, baker. é#. 
Dore, Berkiey Street, Clerkenwell, 

Ratcliff, R. Monkwearmouth, Durham, ship-builder. 4#t. 
Blackstone, Symond’s-Inn. 

Samuel, J. Argood, Monmouth, shopkeeper. ft. Jen- 
kins and Co, New-Inn, 

Slaymaker, J. Redcross Street, tallow-chandler. Als. 
3weet and Co. Basinghall Street. : 

Spring, T. Charles Street, City Road, merchant. Att. 
Wiiliams, Cursitoy Street. 

Smith, T. Little St.” Martins Lane, desley, Att. Walls, 
Unper George 
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Stedwell, J. Richmond, her. Att. Ri 


Smaliwoou, W. Bloomsbury Square, broker. it. Caton, | 


Co. Aldersgate Street, 

Scott, W. F.1.. Nicholson and G. Smith, Leeds, bankers. 
“Att. Lambert and Co Bedford Row. 

Smith, J Worcbridge, Sufoik, butcher. tt, Palmer, 
“Barnatd’s 'nn. 


tth, J. Seymour Place, St Mary-le-Bonne, carpenter. | 
' Griffiths, S. Boswell Court, Carey Street, tailor. 


Att. Edwards, Great Rossel! Suect. 

W. bitchfield, Lincoln, victualler. tt. Exley, 
urrival’s Inn. 

Stuart, J. Leadenhall Street, merchant. Att. Wild and 

Co. Castle Street, Falcon Square 


Street Bloomsbury. 


Bloane, J. Liverpool, merchant. Att. Batrye, Chancery 
Lane. 
Smith, J. Salop, victualler. Att. Blackstock and Co, | 


Temple. 
Sellers, D. Old Compton Street, Soho, colourman. Att. 
Popkin, Dean Street, Soho. 
tott, R. Little Clegg, Rochdale, woollen-manufacturer. 
4tt, Cy pendale, Serjeants-Inn. 
Sarjeant. R. Sough Bucks, earpenter. Ait. Few and 
* Co. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Townsend, Bloxwich, Stafford, rope-maker. Att. 
* Withs and Co. Warnford Court. 
Tavlor, W, St. Martin, Hereford, skinner. ti. Broome 
and Co Gray *s-Inn Square. 
Throckmorton, J F. Guildford Street, insurance-broker. 
Att. Forbes and Co. Ely Place. 
as, J. R. Shepperton, Middiesex, malster, Aft. 
Earnshaw, Redcrouss Street. + 
ior, J. Chester, corn dealer. Ait, Huxley, Temple. 
Tobin, .D. and B. J. Mitc’e'!, Limehouse, ship-chandiers. 
Att. Thomas, Fen Cour, Fenchurch Strect. 
Theakston, G. and R. T. Wood, Albany, New Road, 
* Walworth, Surrey, merchants. it, Wild and Co. 
Casue Street, Falcon Square. 
dale, W. Ainderby Quernhow, Yorkshire, farmer. 
. Att. Morton, Gray’s-Inn Square. 
Wncerwood, R. Houndsditch, builder. Luckett, 
Wilson Strect, 
wae J. Pershore, Worcester, tailor. Att. Hurd, 
empie, 
‘Whitehead, T. Aldermanbury, upholsterer, Howell, 
Sion College Gardens. 
"Walker, J. South Street, Manchester, coachmaker. Att. 
Popkin, Dean Street, Soho. 
“Williams, W. Russia Row, Honey Lane Market, baize 
factor. «tt, Loxley and Son, Cheapside. 
“Worbys, T. Edmonton, Middiesex, wheelwright. 
Willis, A. Chizwell Row, Essex, baker, dis. Isaacson, 
Inner Temple Lane. 
Whitehead, A. jun, Halifax, cotton spinner. A?t. Evans, 
Hatton Garden, 
Wicksteed, RK. Kennington, Surrey, woollen-draper. 
* Att. Robiuson, Charterhouse Square. 
Wilson, J, Heiton, Yorkshire, innkeeper. Att, Heelis, 
Staple.tInn. 
Ward, J. Woolwich, coal-merchant. Alt, Birkett, 
Bond Court, Wallbrook. 


‘ CERTIFICATES. 


Allan, G. Casterton, Ru land, innkeeper, 
“Attwell, R. ‘Poddington, baker. 
Bull, J, Lower Tooting, baker. 
Brown, G. Holywell Street, shoreditch, dealer, 
Bilger, M. and M. Piccadilly, goidsmiths, 
“Bowman, J, Bearbinder Lane, factor. 
Brunner, J. Rochdale, tea-dealer. 
Belshaw, T. Manchester, machine-maker, 
BKugden, T. Brighton, builder. 
By and Sands, Fenchurch Street, brokers. 
"Barnett, M. New Road, watch-maker. 
_Barlyw,, J. H. Grange Court, Carey Street, 
> stringer. 
Blakes} Tewkesbury, draper. 
“Bentz, C. F. Bull, tailor. 
_Buchapan.and Benn, Liverpool, merchants. 
Blacklin, Y. New Bridge Street, Jace merchant, 
J, Salford, cotton manufacturer. 
“Beland, J. F. Rood Lane, merchant. 
Cederberg. A. Worship Street, engine maker, 
Clark, W. Putney, Surrey, stock-broker. 
Cooper, W. Draycott, malster. 
‘Cowcher, W. P. Clements Lane, merchant. 
Cutler, A. Newington, paper-staiuer. 
Clough; J. H. and J. B. Liverpool, merchants. 
Crockaft, H. Lioyd’s Cotfee-House, insurauce-broker, 
“Cotton, T. Bishopsgate Sireet, insurance: broker. 
Dobsow, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Davis, J. Bristoi, baberdasher. 
Ding!t, J. Charletown, Cornwall, merchant, 
“Dutton, J. Hilsiey, Gloucester, shopkeeper. 


Evert, J. T. Denzell Street, Clare Market, jeweller. 
Edwards, B. Monmouth, draper. 

Eames, W. Little Moorhelds, stable-keeper. 

Fri, Z. Canterbury, wool-stapler. 

Firth, E. Hatten Garden, turner. 

Field, R. Yalding, Kent, dealer. 

Fenton and Co. Manchester, merchants. 

Fry, H. Bedford Place, money-scriviner, 

Forden, T. Bath, linen-draper. 


Gaunt, W. Tottenham-Court-Road, surgeon. 
Graham, C. Oxford, innhoider. 
Godhail, C. Royal Exchange, wine merchant. 


' Gascoin, J. Wood Street, tailor. 
Slave, W. Jaddington, brewer. Att. Booth, Queen 


Garraway, D. W. Swansea, victualler, 
Goom, J. Bermondsey, fellmonger. 

Hairis, E. St. Catherines, provision merchant. 
Hesaiwood, T. York, grocer. 

Hohson, J. Lancashire, dyer. 

Hicks, P. WH. Brixham, Devon. scri 


vener. 
| Harris, R. sen. R. Harris, jun. J. Wilkinson and W. 


Harris, Watling Street, linen-drapers, 
Hughes. T. Clerkenwe!!, builder. 
Hardy. J. Bristol, ironmonger. 
Hye, J. and J. Clemson, Manchester, dyers. 
Hubbard, J, Grub Street, cabinet-maker. 


, Harrell, T. York Siree!, St. James’s, tailor. 


Harvey, R. Hugyin Lane, carpenter. 
Haywood, T. Rdgeware Road, coachmaker. 


| Hitchcock, G. Butt Stairs, boat-builder. 


Jones, T, Whiiechapel Road, tallow-chandler. 

Jones, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Kendal|, R. Cheapside. watehouseman. 

Kent. T. Ratclifie, mealman. 

Kewp, J. Burr Street, dealer. 

Kendrick. L.and M. Barlow, Warrington, millisers. 

Lockwood, J. Strood, Kent, money-scriviner. 

Lowe, A. Croydon, cutier. 

Tane, J. Pontypool, carpenter. 

Lewis, B. Cardiff, grocer. 

Laing, C. Wapping, ship-chandler, 

Lever, W, Little Lever, Lancashire, muslin manufae- 
turer, 

Lamb, W. Stockport, cotton-spinner, 

Levy, H. Bristol, shopkeepe.r 


| Maclean, J. Old Change, victualler. 
| M‘call, J. Bishopsgate Street, merchant, 


Mawdsley, J. Ormskirk, carpenier. 
Morris, T. Castle Street, Holborn, jeweller. 
Morgan, L. Aylesham, Norfolk, linen-draper. 
Morrison, J. Bath, chinaman. 
otley, T. Bristol, ironmonger. 
Newman, W. Bocking, Essex, silk-throwster. 
Newport, B. Gill Street, carpenter. 
te, J, New City Chambers, insurance-broker. 
Poulter, W. Upper Thames Street, stationer, 
Prince, W. Pontefract, York, grocer. 
Page, J, Swaffham, Norfolk, brewer. 
Phillips, D. Bristol, haberdasher. 
Rigby, J. Liverpool, \ivery-stable-keeper. 
Rangicy and Tetley, Gomersal, York, cotton-spinners, 
Roffey, G. Great St. Helens, merchant, 
Randall, J. Leeds, grocer. 
Sread, J. Foster Lane, warehouseman, 
Soady, W. Plymouth Dock, tallow-chandler, 
Stark, A. Buckingham Street, tailor. 
Sherrington and Young, Heaby, Lancashire, whisters. 
Sowler, W. sen. Castle Street, Southwark, hat-manu- 
facturer. 
Swabey, M. Bethnal Green, draper. 
Stephens, W. C. Westbury-upon-Tyne, jobber. 
Scott, B. Brighthelmstone, bulider. 
Stone, J. Windsor, haberdasher. 
Smith, P. Piccadilly, linen-draper. 
Sammond, J. Liverpool, currier, ’ 
Spencer, Bowman, and Robinson, Bread Street, factors, 
Shepperd, Great Marybone Street, linen-draper, 
Sinclair, D. Strand, boot-maker. 
Saxtlby, G. Ludgare Street, boot-maker. 
Sidebotham, D.. Stockport, iron merchant. 
Smith, J. Manchester, bookseller. 
Thornton, R. Liverpool, timber merchant, 
Taylor, J, Shilbottle, dealer, 
Varley, J. Houndsditch, slopseller. 
Varicas, A. Founders Court, London, merchant. 
Webster, R. M. Lloyd's Coffee-House, insurance-broker. 
Waller, j, Strand, baker. 
Wall, 5. Salisbury, linen-draper. 
Williams and Wilson, Liverpool, merchants. 
Wainwright, H. andJ. Liverpool, merchants, 
Worra! and Williamson, Liverpool, merchants, 
Whaley, J. Coventry Street, boot-maker, 
Walker, H. Hampstead, merchant, 
Whitmore, J. Worcester, dealer. 
Whittingham, W. Lynn, printer, 
Ww T. Liverpool, innkeeper, 
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Smithfield, stone of 8Ib. to sink the offal. coaus.* Sunderland, Newcastle. 
f. Mutton, Veal. Pork. Lamb. Jan. 5 | 46s.6d. to 47s.3d. | 46s.0d, to558. 
d. Feb. 46 0 47 9 |44 0 53 0 
440 496 1466 569 
15;440 560 |440 47 


* Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 


o 
moog 


Ang 
ight 
of Barom, 


$ o’clock 


3 = $2 Morning. 


Noon. 
1 o'clock, 
Hei 


Jan, 21 ‘air 


2 

6 Cloudy 
4 Cloudy 
10 Fair 

9 Cloudy 
6 Cloudy 
12 Cloudy 
17 Cloudy 
0 Stormy 
12 Fair 

13 Fair 

0 Sm.Raia 
0 Rain 

4 Cloudy 
7 Cloudy 
0 Rain 

0 Sm.Rain 
6 Fair 


15151 


Butts, 50 to 561b. 24d. Flat Ord Ordinary — 16d. 
Hides 18 Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 
CropHides for cut.19 perdozen — 22 

Ditto, 50 to 70—44 


Tattow,* London Average per cwt. 
Soap, yellow,77s.0d; mottled, 102s.0d; curd, 106s. 
Candles, per dozen, 13s. 0d; moulds, 14s. 0d. 


4,023 quarters. Average 112s. 104d, 
4,897 — — — —108 7 

6,914—- — — — 103 3 0 Rain 
Fosey 


9,285 sacks. Average 98s.103d. ’ 10 Fair 
8,675 — — — —94 If 25 Fair . 
17,306 — — — — 89 34 0 Showery 
20,852 — — — —92 4 21 Fair 
0 Stormy 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern, f 10 Showery 


5s. 8d. | 2s. 10d. | Is. 5d. ) § 30 Cloudy 
5 8 2 10 ie: 0 Showery 
5 10 3 il 1 54 | 28 Pair 

5 10 2 ii 1 54 27 Cloudy 
* The highest price of the market. 47 29,90 | 30 Fair 


American pot-ash, per cwt. 
Ditto pearl........ 
Barilla 
Brandy, Coniac .... gal. 
Camphire, refined.... lb. 
Ditto unrefined 
Cochineal, garbled .. 1b. 
Ditto, East-India...... 
Coffee, fine........cwt. 
 Dittoordinary........ 
- Cotton Wool, Surinam, |b. 
8 Ditto Jamaica.... 
Ditto Smyrna.... 
> Ditto East-India...... 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 
i Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 
17 
Flax, 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 100 
Galls, Turkey 
Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 1 
Ditto English........ 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 3 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


2 0 | Lead, white........ton 45 
10 Logwood chips......ton {5 
14 0. Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 7 
10 0} Mahogany . 0 
Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal. jar 21 
0| Ditto spermaceti.. ton 108 
Ditto whale ........ 
0! Ditto Florencey 4 chest 
0 | Pitch, Stockholm, .. ewr. 
0} Raisins, bloom .... cwt. 
0! Rice, Carolina 
2 Rum, Jamaica .... gal. 
1 Ditto Leeward Island 
10 | Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
0 | Silk, thrown, Italian.. Ib. 
Silk, raw, Ditto. 
Tallow, English.... cwt. 
Ditto, Russia, white.. 
Ditto———, yellow... 
Tar, Stockholm .... bar. 
Tin in blocks... cwt. 
Tobacco, Mary!......1b, 
Ditto Virginia.:..., 


~ 


to 


cocowceoo 


— 


‘ 


NN 


t 


@ocococes 


Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 39 
Wine, Red Port.... pipelo5 
Ditto Lisbon ........ 100 
DittoMadeira........ 95 
Ditto Vidonia.... 
Ditto Calcavella 
Ditto Sherry.... 
Ditto Mountain. 
Ditto Claret... hogs/“75*" 


Ditto Petersburgh .... 93 
Hops 4 

Ditto East-India coos O 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 16 

Ditto 21 

Ditto Norway.....-.. 21 
Lead in pigs.. ..... fod. 29 

Ditto red 33 


> 


No 


ssoo 


i i 
| 
15 | 6 
a | | 
Hay. Straw. Hay. Straw. 22 | 35 | 33 | ,80| 
Jan. 2516 60/2140] 6 00/2160 24 34 | 29 30,01 | 
Feb, 116 00/2140] 6 00/2140 25| 30 431} 43 29,99 | 
81/518 0/2120] 6 00/2140 26 | 43 | 46 | 40 30,01 | 
80,2160, 6 601180 | 27 | 43 | 47 | 48 29,92 | 
281) 45 48] ,60 | 
29) 36 47/41! 
30 | 42 | 37 | ,22 | 
| 31} 36 47| 78 | { 
r= —- Feb. 1 | 46) 47146! ,59 lj 
47 | 42) ,52 
| 3| 42 | 48| 46| 42 
4 | 47! 47 a7 977 | | 
Jan. 25 
E Feb, 1 
| 
15 
Jan. 25 
° 
15 
! 
Jan. 
Feb 
‘ | 
» 

| 
| 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Amsterdam, 2 us. 29-9 —— Ditto at sight, 29-1 —— Rotterdam, 9-2-—-Hamburgh, 28——Altona, 28.1 
~-—— Paris, 1 day’s date, 19-16——Ditto, 2 us. 20——-Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff. —— Cadiz, in papes 
—Cadiz, eff. 464———Bilboa ——Paiermo, per oz. 125d.——Leghorn, 58 ———Genoa, 54 Venice, 
eff 52——Naples, 42 - -- Lisbon, 684——Oporto, 683——Dublin, per cent. 8; —— Cork, ditto Agio 
B. of Holland, 4 per cent. 
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24/2321) 634 
25/232 | 634 
27/2324! 63 
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Jan. 21/2312) 63 


233 } 634 
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11232 | 634 
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London Premiums of Insurance, 


To Yarmouth, Hull; Newcastle, 


Liverpool, Chester, &c. 


. S. of America, Que- 
to Jamaica, and 


return 61.—To East-Indies, out and home. 
—East-Indies to London.—Windward and 


(Brit. ships), ret. 51.—Jamaica to U. S, of 


Amenica. 
At 12 gs. To Musquito shore, Honduras, &c. 


Leeward Islands to U 


bec. Montreal, &c. 
At 20 gs. Southern Whale-fishery. 


At 25 gs Newfoundland 


Leeward Islands. 


| 


February 20th, 1812. 


return 2l,—From Poole,&c. to New- ; 


Gibraltar, Madeira, retum 31. 


To Madeira, to U. S. of America. 
At 8 gs. Newfoundland, Labradore, &c.—Ja- 


ships), 
vundiand, to U. S.of America, (American | 
ships). 
At5 gs. 
maica, or Leeward Isiands.—Brazil and So. 
America, return 42. 
At 10 gs. Senegambia—U. S. of America, 


fi 


At 6 gs. 


Weymouth, 


» or Cape of Good Hope, 
London, 


Ports of Scotland, 
&c. to 


Dartmouth, and Plymouth. 
Dublin, Cork, Derry, Limerick, 


Bnstol, Chester, &c.—From Liverpool, 
Bristol, &c.to Dublin, Cork, or Waterford. 


At 

—Bengal, Madias, or China. 
At 4 es. St. Helena 
—Dublin, Cork, 


At 2 gs. 
At 3 gs. 


The Average Prices of Navigable Cunal Property, Dock Stock, Pire-Office Shares, Gc. in February, 1812 
(to the 25th) at the Offices of Mr. Scutt, 2% 
Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, London. 

Birmingham Canal. £615, dividing £26. 5s. clear per Annum.—Oxford, £124 Stock or Long Share, 
£730.—Grand Junction, £2 3 10 £220.—Worcester and Birmingham New Shares, £5 per Cent. Discount.— 
Kennet and Avon, £30.—Dudley, £50, ex Dividend.—Ashby-le-la-Zouch, £21.—Ellesmere, £69.—Lan- 
caster, £22. 10s.—Wilts and Burks Oid Shares, £25.—London Dock Stock, £118. 10s, ex Dividend, Half 
Yearly, £3 clear.—Ditto New Subscription, £17 10s. Premium.—Rock, 10s, Premium.—East-London Wa- 
ter-Works, £85.—London Flour Company, £8.—Strand Bridge, £27 per Cent. Discount, without Interest 
éue.—Rassel. lnstituuon, £17. 17s. £18. 18s.—Surrey Ditto, £15.—West-Middlesex Water-Works, £85.— 
Provident Institution, £2. 10s, Premium.—Covent-Garden-Theatre New Shares, 455.—British Plate Glass 
Company, £300 on the Average.—Kensington Turnpike Boads, £100, bearing £4 per Cent, £70. 


, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and. Messrs, Risdon and 
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